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IF the following letter, address- 
od to a gentleman from whom the 
writer bad received many marks 
of polite attention, accompanied 
vith a desire to profit by his Chris- 
‘an admonitions, should be deem- 
ed worthy to occupy a place in 

‘he columns of the Christian 
Observer, you will oblige, by its 
insertion, 
A FRIEND TO REPROCE. 
My dear Friend, 
Since the first period of our 
cquaintance, | have felt it impos- 
sible that the recollection of your 
and Mrs. -——’s undeserved kind- 
ness should be ever erased from 
iny mind; and I need hardly add, 
that you are thereby entitled to my 
wart aflection and most fervent 
prayers. Our personal intercourse, 
aough unhappily of short dura- 
lon, Was yet of a natare so highly 
interesting to me as to have left a 
trong, and I will venture to hope, 

Lasting impression on my mind and 

inemory. And, not to let you re- 
wain without some assurance of 

s, the accompanying work (Fla- 
vel Touchstone of Sincerity) is 
attectionatel y pressed upon rest 
cceptance—a gift, trifling indeed 
i Cost, but precious in intrinsic 
won. lhe chief excellence of 
hese brief treatises appears to me 
PP gran in their affording admir- 

‘ble touchstones of the sincerity 
of our profession. ‘They are well 
calculated to probe us to the in- 
most soul, and to bring to light 

‘the hidden things of darkness, 

sose latent dispositions which so 





‘requently impede the growth of 
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religion inthe heart. ‘hat there 
is such a thing as this “ growth in 
grace,’’ 1s a doctrine asserted or 
assumed by the author throughout 
his treatise; and this growih, | 


vould add, 1s the grand evidence of 


the implantation of spiritual life in 
the soal, and seems to bear some 
analogy to the progress of the na- 
ics creation. Almost every thing 
tround us, however iinperceptibly 
(o our senses, Is growing towards 
maturity ; and our Lord himself 
deduces, from the vegetable part or 
ine creation, a striking elucidation 
of the nature of that mysterious 
process by which men are * born 

he Spirit.” (Mark, iv. 26—29. } 
On the other hand, as a dead man 
does not grow, or even the picture 
of a living one, so neither does a 
hypocrite ; whereas the genuine 
Christian advances till ** he comes 
unto a perfect man, unto the mea- 
sure of the stiuture of the fulness 
of Christ.” 

From these considerations, my 
dear friend, you will readily infer, 
that where there is no growth in 
the spiretual man, there is no evi- 
dence of the existence even of life, 
and much less of health or pros- 
perity : and in either case there 1s 
abundant cause for diligent examt- 
pation whether ‘we be traly in 
~ faith.” 

‘hat there are many obstacles 
to ak the progress of religion 
in the heart, the experience ot 
every Christian pai afuliy testi 
fies. Like the corn, to which ou 
Lord compares it, its growth | 
far from being spontaneous ; and 
it meets with many weeds, of rank 
luxuriance, to check its advance 
nent tow: ids maturity. Flow 
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may be with others, | profess not 
absolutely to determine : for | cer- 
tainly have no desire to entrench 
upon the sovereign prerogative of 
Him who searcheth the heart and 
trieth the reins. But having nar- 
rowly watched the workings and 
counter-workings of at least one 
mind, and knowing that human 
nature, and the temptations of sin 
and Satan, are every where much 
the same, | cannot but conclude, 
notwithstanding every allowance 
made for constitutional tempera- 
ment, that nearly the same obstruc- 
tions stand in the way of us all ; 
and, as far as regards my own Case, 
I find no difficulty in tracing up the 
indecision of purpose, and conse- 
quent feebleness of action, which 
often palsy the energies of my soul, 
to a heart not fully given up to 
God. I have frequently detected 
in myself a sort of indefinite desire 
after spiritual-mindedness, possibly 
because | was conscious that ‘ to 
be spiritually minded zs life and 
peace,” but at the same time felt 
that there was something to be sur- 
rendered which [ hardly knew how 
to resign, though | was well aware, 
by frequent experience, that till 
it was abandoned, all that | had 
previously relinquished was of no 
avail in procuring repose to my 
anxious conscience. And thus my 
mind has continued agitated till it 
found rest in an unconditional sur- 
render of my heart and affections 
into the hands of their only right- 
ful Sovereign. 

Shonld you, my dear sir, as is 
very possible, upon serious inves- 
tigation, find any thing in your ex- 
perience answering to this repre- 
sentation, allow me to remind you, 
that it is of no utility, as to your 
religious comfort, to relinquish 
even much for the sake of Christ, 
unless you can bring your mind, by 
the supplicated aid of his Holy 
Spirit, to forsake atx. ‘Till this is 
the case, you must be a stranger to 
the purest, the happiest, the most 
heavenly feelings of the renewed 
soul—to those feelings, in short. 
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which are peculiarly Christian, 
‘¢ The sacrifices of God are a bro- 
ken spirit ;°’ but a divided heart is 
his abhorrence ; and the very at- 
tempt to make a compromise be- 
tween Himself and the world, he 
considers a sin of unfaithfulness - 
for he requires to be loved and 
served ‘‘ with all our heart, with 
all our souls, with all our mind, 
and with afl our strength.” On 
the other hand, let me assure you, 
‘what, however, nothing but actua! 
experience can effectually teach,} 
that every sacrifice, however 
great, will be amply rewarded by 
the happy effects which will result 
from it. We have, therefore, only 
to be honest with ourselves, and 
nothing can keep us back in our 
spiritual course. 

With your permission, I feel in 
clined to pursue the subject one 
step farther, and to examine, for 
our mutual benefit, what it 1s that 
prevents this unreserved dedication 
of ourselves, ‘‘body, soul, and 
spirit,’’ to the service and glory of 
God. We need not go into long 
details to ascertain the origin of the 
evil disposition in question, which, 
even should we have advanced 
to the very threshold of heaven, 
must, unless timely subdued, for 
ever exclude us from entering it. 
The cause is evidently a heart ui- 
consciously wedded to the world; 
imbued with its spirit and temper, 
and forgetting or overlooking the 
momentous differences which se- 
parate the world from God. I can- 
not reflect upon the numbers who, 
through forgetfulness on this grand 
point, have been overthrown by 
the flattering smiles of the world, 
without feelings of consternation 
and alarm. The wrecks float around 
us ; and the aggregate of those who 
have thus ‘‘ made shipwreck of the 
faith,’ is fearful in the extreme. 
May we be enabled so to mark the 
causes of their fatal decline, as to 
avoid them. Now, the only way 


to save ourselves from being thus 
ensnared by the world, is to keep 
at a proper distance from i. The 
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less we have to do with Tt the bet- 
ter; we should enter into it asa 
physician into a hospital, only so 
far as duty calls us, and be thank- 
ful to retreat and breathe a purer 
atmosphere. We are required to 
exercise feelings of kindness and 
benevolence towards al/ men ;_ but 
we must, at the same time, avoid 
every sinful compliance with their 
habits or opinions. We are called 
upon “to please every one his 
neighbour ;”’ but then it must be 
‘« for his good to edification,” other- 
wise the essence of the precept is 
forgotten. Any thing beyond this ts 
not only ‘‘the appearance,” but 
the very principle ztself, ‘* of evil, 
and will be cautiously abstained 


from by those who are desirous of 


preserving the tone of their minds 
in a refined and spiritual state. 

I feel that I ought not to dissem- 
ble my real sentiments on this head 
with you; for it would be acting a 
part unworthy of a Christian friend 
were | to refrain from openly com- 
municating to you, what perhaps 
you may have already gathered 
irom the tenor of the preceding re- 
marks, my trembling apprehen- 
sions, lestin this respect, if ‘‘weigh- 
edin the balance of the sanctuary,’ 
you should ‘be found wanting.” 
But even should there be no ground 
ior these foreboding apprehensions. 
it can do no harm, and may be pro 
ductive of good, to receive a friend- 
ly admonition to beware, not so 
much of the open hostility of the 


world to religion, as of its seduc- 


tive allurements. These beset 
you on every side with impercep- 
ible, and therefore most fatal, in- 
fluence. A single step is perhaps 
all you are requested to take ; but 
thus it is you are gradually forced 
down the declivity, scarcely con- 
scious of your descent, tili upon 
looking back yon perceive the 
point from which you diverged, 
and the distance unsuspectingly 
gone over. The most awful de- 
partures from God have originated 
in concessions apparently incon- 
siderable ; so that, if vou really 
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wish to overcome the world, you 
must guard, with unceasing vigi- 
lance, against incipient aberrations, 
which too often lead on the un- 
suspecting victim to the frontiers, 
and at length into the very inte- 
rior, of the kingdom of darkness. 
Thus situated, | should deem 1! 
impossible for you, however or- 
thodox your creed, to enjoy any oi 
the pleasures of religion; for in 
proportion as you drink into the 
spirit of the world, you must neces- 
sarily fee) a distaste for practical 
Christianity. ‘* ‘The friendship of 
the world is enmity with God.” 
The alternative comes therefore to 
this; entire separation from the 
world, or entire separation from 
God. Where the heart is in the 
smallest degree, or in a single par- 
ticular, bent towards the world, if 
is thereby proportionably prevent- 
ed from fully ‘‘ following the Lord.” 
And hence arise disquietude of 
mind and a long train of attendant 
evils; particularly ‘the spirit of 
bondage again to fear,” ensiaving 
the soul in a galling yoke too heavy 
to bear ; and all this when, by rend- 
ing the world from our embrace, 
and giving up ourselves simply and 
wholly to our Gud and Saviour, we 
might be enjoying the blessed eman- 
cipation of the children of God, and 
‘* standing fast in that liberty where- 
with Christ makes his people free !”’ 
{ cannot help persuading myself 
that in this representation you may 
see, as in a glass, your besetting 
sin pourtrayed. It evidently lies 
(and the amiable temperament of 
your mind falling in with it, gives if 
additional power, ) in sinful compli- 
ances withthe world—compliances 
which, however specious, ievita- 
bly tend to quench the Holy Spirit, 
to deaden the heart to prayer, and 
thus to disqualify you for that fel. 
lowship with your God and Saviour 
which constitutes the life and 
strength of the true believer. An 
alarming fault of the present age 
of religious profession is, running 
too great risks on the most dan 
gerous side. You. my friend. | 
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fear, are living as it were on the 
confines of the two kingdoms, with- 
out any very lively apprehension 
of the immense space that lies be- 
tween them. You have probably 
no intention of passing the boun- 
dary line ; but should you not re- 
member that the nearer you ap- 
proach it the more likely it is that 
you will overstep it at last?) ‘The 
question is not, or ought not to be, 
How far may you resemble the 
world without losing your Chris- 
tianity ? But, How far may you 
differ from the world, and yet be 
destitute of the vital principle of 
religion inthe soul ? What, then, 
you ask, is to be done? If you 
cannot flee altogether from the 
land of Egypt, where all is dark- 
ness, to some little ‘* Goshen, 
where the children of Israel have 
light in their dwellings ;”’ if, as is 
most probable, the duties of your 
calling and relative circumstances 
detain you a considerable portion 
of your time in promiscuous socie- 
ty, at least endeavour and pray 
that, after the example of Moses, 
you may be enabled to renounce the 
pleasures and pursuits of the world 
for ‘‘ the recompense of reward,” 
and like him bear a strong and de- 
cided testimony for God, and be 
found ‘‘ blameless and harmiess,”’ 
‘* holding fast your profession with- 
out rebuke in the midst of a crook- 
ed and perverse generation.” For 
this purpose | need scarcely inti- 
mate, that unremitting vigilance is 
indispensible. In the common af- 
fairs of life men may quit their 
business for a time, and find it on 
their return as they left it ; but in 
religion the case 1s quite different ; 
the world is within us and around 
us; itis on the right hand and on 
the left ; the current flows so deep- 
ly and strongly,-that without un- 
ceasing application and persever- 
ing effort we must be carried down 
the stream. Indolent desires will 
never supply the place of action ; 
they are wholly insufficient for the 
emergency. 

Bat it is quite time to bring to a 


close this protracted letter. | 
trust you will do me the justice to 
believe that, however it may have 
failed in discrimination, it has been 
dictated by a real concern for your 
best interests, and you will not ex- 
pect an apology for what I have 
ventured to say. I have a double 
warrant for writing as I have done ; 
my affectionate regard for you, and 
the peremptory command to “ ex- 
hort one another daily whilst it is 
called to-day, lest any of us should 
be hardened through the deceitful- 
ness of sin.’’ Indeed, how can we 
fulfil the law of love, unless we 
point out to each other what ap- 
pears to us erroneous in each 
other’s principles or practice ? 
Well I know how difficult it is ei- 
ther to give or to receive, ina right 
spirit, any thing in the form of re- 
proof. I have attempted the former, 
and shall be glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to exercise the latter. | 
only ask the reward of a reciprocal 
friendship to that of which I have 
endeavoured to give you the pre- 
sent proof. I remember, in Dr. 
Hawksworth’s Voyages, an account 
of Dr. Solander, the physician and 
companion of Captain Cook, who— 
after having warned the whole par- 
ty, while exploring an extremely 
cold region, that they would pro- 
bably experience great drowsi- 
ness, and an almost irresistible pro- 
pensity to sit down and sleep, but 
that, if they yielded, death would 
be the consequence—was _himseli 
the first to exemplify his own anti- 
cipation, and became extremely 
angry because they would not sui- 
fer him to indulge in the fatal re- 
pose which he desired. Like this 
physician, I may require to be 
warned by you respecting the mul- 


tiplicity of evils to which we are all 


exposed in the dangerous region ol 
this world: I may even be so !n- 
sensible, on account of some le- 
thargic influence, as to be wholly 
unaware of my danger ; and there- 
fore I greatly need some kind friend 
to apprise me of it. ** What, there- 
fore, | would that others should co 
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unto me, even so have I done unto 
you ;—an apology which, | feel as- 
sured, will be accepted by you, tor 
whose spiritual and eternal welfare 
1 shal] feel the deepest concern, 
while I remain ever unalterably 
yours, &c. 

— 

FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CLYI. 

{ Cor. xv. 22.—For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive. 

Tue death which the sin of our 
lirst parents introduced into the 
world, was threefold ;—the death 
of the body ; the death of the soul, 
or spiritual death ; and the eternal 
punishment which awaits the un- 
godly, called, in Scripture, the 
second death. 

1, That we are subject to the 
first of these, requires no proof. 
It is written on the tomb of our 
forefathers, and will soon be in- 
scribed on our own. ‘Truly did 
David say, in his last prayer, ‘* We 
are strangers before Thee, O Lord, 
and sojourners, as were all our fa- 
thers: our days on earth are as a 
shadow, and there is none abiding.” 
lhis solemn event, as our text ob- 
serves, 18 universal: ‘it is ap- 
pointed unto all men once to die.” 
The language of Job applies to eve- 
ry descendant of Adam—‘ I know 
that thou wilt bring ae to death, 
and to the house appointed for all 
living:”? *“*when a few years are 
come, then I shall go the way 
whence I| shall not return.”’ Oh, 
then, knowing that our days are 
numbered, and must soen cease, 
let us learn, with the Psalmist, to 
apply our hearts unto that heaven- 
ly wisdom which teaches how the 
terrors of death may be overcome, 
ind an abundant entrance be mi- 
nistered unto us into eternal life. 

2. But besides this separation of 
soul and body, there is a spiritual 
death, the death of trespasses and 
sins, in which, by nature, we are ail 
involved. Our unconsciousness of 
it is its most fatal symptom ; we feel 
‘t not for that very reason, because 
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weare dead. Yet let us inquire in- 
to the subject. Are our affections 
naturaliy fixed upon God, who is 
their proper object? Do we love 
Him above all things ? Is our heart 
alive to spiritual feelings? Does 
prayer, which is the surest indi- 
cation of the life of the soul, as- 
cend from our hearts as well as 
our lips? Or, on the contrary, are 
we living without God, and, there- 
fore, without any well-grounded 
hope, in the world? The answer 
to these, and similar inquiries, will 
assist us in determining our spiritu- 
al condition ; and let us remember, 
that if while our minds and bodies 
are alive to the affairs and the 
pleasures of this world, we shall 
be found at last dead to God, the 
consequence wiill be, that we shall 
become partakers of that awful 
and eternal death which is the 
just wages of sin. 

3. This death is described in 
Scripture in various ways. It is the 
fire that is never quenched, the 
worm that never dies, the torment 
that never ends. ‘The Apostle St. 
John gives a truly aflecting account 
of it, where he says, (Rev. xx. 11.) 
‘‘ And I saw a great white throne, 
and him that sat on it, from whose 
face the earth and the heaven fled 
away; and there was found no 
place for them. And I saw the 
dead, smail and great, stand before 
God ; and the books were opened ; 
and another book was opened. 
which is the book of life: and the 
dead were judged out of these 
things which were written in the 
books, according to their works. 
And the sea gave up the dead which 
were in it; and death and hell de- 
livered up the dead which were in 
them; and they were judged eve- 
ry man according to their works. 
And death and hell were cast inte 
the lake of fire. Jhis ts the second 
death.’ 

It becomes, then, 2 quesiion o 
the highest interest how we may 
flee from this wrath to come ; and 
to this important point the text 
furnishes a suitable reply ; tor ‘* as 
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in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.”’ 

The Apostle, in this passage, is 
speaking more immediately of the 
doctrine of the resurrection ; but 
we may consider his words in alarge 
sense, as applicable, generally, to 
the fall and sinfulness of man, and 
the atonement of Jesus Christ. Is 
there then a spiritual death ? there 
is also a corresponding life—the 
life of the soul. Are we subject 
to natural death? This, indeed, 1s 
not taken away ; but, to the be- 
hiever in Christ Jesus, it is more—it 
ig converted into an unspeakable 
blessing : and, above all, the se- 
cond death is swallowed up in life 
and immortality. Let us consider 
these ideas somewhat more parti- 
cularly, contrasting the curse with 
the blessing ; the fall with the 
atonement ; and the death entailed 
upon us in consequence of the sin 
of Adam, with the life which we 
enjoy through the merits and right- 
eousness of Jesus Christ. 

With regard then, in the first 
place, to natural death, its sting is 
extracted, and the hopes of a bliss- 
ful immortality far outbalance this 
light affliction, which is but for a 
moment. Hence the separation of 
soul and body is called, in Scripture, 
by no more terrifying expression 
than that of ‘‘sleeping in Jesus.” 
The loss of relatives and friends, 
which constitutes so much of the 
bitterness of natural death, 1s, 
among true Christians, but a mo- 
mentary separation: for they die 
in certain hope of a blessed resur- 
rection, and know that all those, 
also, will be partakers of it, who, 
with them, have chosen that good 
part which cannot be taken away. 
The expiring believer is but as a 
traveller in sight of his home— 


those blessed mansions, where 


dwells the object of his highest af- 
fections, whom, having not seen, he 
loves, in whom though now he sees 
him not, yet believing, he rejoices 
with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. 

Even in this world his soul has 


been already made alive: he has 
been raised from the death of tres. 
passes and sins: and he exhibits 
infallible signs of this life in his 
conduct. He has felt his need of 
the bread of life, and of that foun- 
tain which flows from the river that 
makes glad the people of God. 
The Scriptures, for which he had, 
naturally, no true relish, begin now 
to be the object of his regard, and 
diligent study; and prayer and 
holy thoughts, which before were 
irksome to him, have become his 
delight. ‘There is much in every 
respect to distinguish such a man 
from others. His views, and feel- 
ings, and motives, are changed : he 
is a new creature ; old things are 
passed away, and all things are be- 
come new. 

The soul thus made alive longs 
for its heavenly destination. It 
would not live here always. Death, 
which it once so much dreaded, is 
now but the beginning of never- 
ending life. While in the body, the 
enlivened soul was surrounded with 
many obstacles to its progress, and 
threatened with innumerable evils. 
which seemed every moment to en- 
danger its spiritual existence ; buat 
in that happy world which awaits 
it, every thing shall tend to its per- 
fection. Well, then, may we say of 
such an one, ** Blessed is he: for 
on him the second death shall have 
no power.” He is made alive by 4 
spiritual existence here, and he 
shall live for ever by a heavenly 
existence hereafter. In compa- 
rison with this, nothing else is 
worthy of the name of life. 

The words “ in Christ,’’ used by 
the Apostle in the text, are very 
emphatic : they attribute the praise 
of our recovery from a state o! 
death, not to our own natural 
powers—for these, being corrupted 
with the infection of original and 
actual sin, would only have been 
productive of dead works—but to 
a far higher Agent, ‘* the Second 
Adam, the Lord from heaven. 
It was He only who could say to 
fallen and cuilty man, ‘ [ will ran: 
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com thee from the power of the 
grave: I will redeem thee from 
death. O death, I will be thy 
plague : O grave, I will be thy de- 
struction.”’ It is He who, even in 
this world, by means of his Holy 
Spirit and his word, breathes into 
us the breath of spiritual life ; 
and it is only by His death and 
merits that we become entitled to 
the life eternal. While, therefore, 
with the Apostle, we exclaim, ‘‘ O 
death, where is thy sting ? O grave, 
where is thy victory ?”’ let us not 
forget to add, with him, ‘* Thanks 
be to God who giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Yet let us beware of the fatal 
error of supposing that this life 
will become ours, while we are 
careless and indifferent about it. 
Salvation is indeed offered to us 
freely ; it is ‘‘ without money and 
without price ;”’ but it will not be 
bestowed upon the thoughtless or 
hard-hearted sinner. To know our- 
selves to be in a state of spiritual 
death, and to be deeply anxious 
and alarmed on account of it is 
usually the first token of returning 
life. ‘Tillwe have thus experienced 
our need of a Saviour, and have 
been changed by his Grace and 
power to newness of life in this 
world, we have noscriptural ground 
to hope that eternal life will be our 
portion. 

In conclusion ; from the passage 
before us we may learn several use- 
ful lessons ;—and, 

First, the folly of self-righteous- 
ness and spiritual pride. For what 
is man? He is a being fallen and 
corrupt in his nature, descended 
from an ancestor who had broken 
the law of God, and prone him- 
self to break it every moment of 
his existence. His body, on which 
he is wont to lavish his regards, is 
s00n laid in the grave, saying to 
corruption, Thou-art my father, 
and to the worm, Thou art my mo- 
ther and my sister. Nay, even 


while in life, already he exempli- 
hes the truth of the assertion, “‘ In 
Adam all die.’ by an incipient 
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death ; by pains, and sorrows, and 
diseases, the forerunners of actual 
dissolution. Nor is this all : his soul 
is by nature dead ; dead to God ; 
dead to all hopes of a blessed im- 
mortality. His restoration also was 
brought about in such a way as to 
exclude boasting : he is indebted to 
the mere mercy and favour of God 
in Christ Jesus, for all his hopes : 
he cannot say, As in Adam I died, 
so, by my own powers, I am made 
alive. No: the Gospel effectually 
shuts out every self-righteous claim; 
and humility of heart and life is 
thus rendered the genuine mark of 
a true believer in Christ Jesus. 
We tay learn, secondly, a mo- 
tive for gratitude to God for his 
inestimable gift, and consequently 
for renewed dedication to his ser- 
vice. We might have been justly 
left to perish ; but God commended 
his love towards us, in that while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us. ‘* God, who is rich in mer- 
cy, for his great love wherewith 
he loved us, even when we were 
dead in sins, hath quickened us.” 
He manifested his love, by sending 
his only begotten Son into the 
world, that we might live through 
him. Our Lord himself expressed 
the object of his mission by saying, 
‘* 1 am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have if 
more abundantly.” This love is 
enhanced by every circumstance. 
The dignity of the Person who 
became our ransom ; the greatness 
of the sufferings He bore in our 
stead ; our sinfulness, and our ina- 
bility to have helped ourselves ; 
the awfulness of the punishment 
from which he redeemed us ; and 
the joys of that heavenly state to 
which he introduced us, ought to 
inspire us with earnest gratitude to 
Him by whose death and sufferings 
we are thus admitted to a new and 
everlasting life, and ought, more- 
over, to redouble our zeal for his 
glory, and our devotedness to his 
service. : 
Let us learn, thirdly, a subject 
of constant self-examination. Are 
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we alive to God? Is our heart re- 
newed by his grace? Are we dead to 
the world ; and are we looking for- 
ward to a better state of exist- 
ence? And have we scriptural rea- 
son to hope that when about to 
suffer the penalty attached to the 
sin of the first Adam, we shall en- 
joy a well-grounded hope that we 
are interested in the merits of the 
Second? Shall we then be able, 
like the Apostle, to call death life, 
and loss gain? Let us examine 
ourselves whether we are in the 
faith: let us try our own selves, 
knowing that Christ is in us, ex- 
cept we be reprobates, and that if 
Christ is in us, the spirit will be 
life because of righteousness ; that 
is, we shall partake of that cha- 
racter which has been described, 
and which is called, in the sacred 
writings, the new man. Let us 
then prove ourselves cn these 
points, that we may not be like 
those of whom our Lord, when on 
earth, said, ‘** Ye weil out come 
unto me that ye might have life ;”’ 
for it is the want of wll that can 
alone finally seal our doom, since 
God has promised his Holy Spirit 
to cleanse and renew all that ask 
him. 

The text unfolds to us, finallv, 
a source of perpetual joy to the 
true Christian. Even on earth, 
the believer in Christ Jesus bas just 
occasion to rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. The 
very pains and sorrows he experi- 
ences, are only hastening on the 
period when his mortal body shall 
be no longer a burden to his renew- 
ed mind, and when, freed from 
every earthly incumbrauce, his 
spirit shall triumph in that endless 
life which is procured for him by 
the death and merits of his Saviour. 
Let us look forward to this bright 
prospect with devout gratitude ; 
and may it animate us to walk in 
the commandments of God, and to 
exhibit in our conduct that faith, 
and zeal, and love, and humility, 
and devotion, which become our 
holy profession ! 


Liruiogue on tie Jdenestyy. 
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A DIALOGUE BETWEEN DIACONUS AND 
PASTOR, ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
MINISTRY. 


Diaconus.—! am glad to see you, 
iny dear sir: [ much wished to have 
half an hour’s conversation with 
you. I was ordained yesterday, 
and am now on my way to my cu- 
racy : and I am glad that I have 
found you at home. I very much 
want you to give me some instruc- 
tion relative to the ministry which 
! am now entering upon. I am 
very desirous to know how I shall 
discharge this sacred office to the 
greatest advantage. 

Pastor.—But do you expect, my 
young friend, that | can go through 
such a subject as this in half an 
hour? Halfa year were scarcely 
sufficient to enter into all the 
branches of it, and muca less half 
anhour. ‘The whole state of your 
own soul before God must be the 
first point to be considered: for 
if you yourself are not in a truly 
spiritual state of mind, and actually 
living upon the traths which you 
preach to others, you will officiate 
to very little purpose. 

D.—\ thank you, sir, for that 
hint : but I humbly trust that those 
matters have been well considered 
by me. It was but yesterday that 
I declared before God, that | be- 
lieved myself moved by the Holy 
Ghost to take on me the sacred 
office of the ministry ; and I am 
determined, through his grace, to 
take heed to myself, as well as to 
my doctrine, that | may both save 
myself and them that hear me. 
Yes ; through God’s help, I am 
resolved to give myself wholly to 
these things, and never to rest till 
I can say “to my people, “ What- 
soever ye have seen in me, do ; and 
the God of peace shall be with 
you.” 

The points on which I wished 
particularly to consult you were, 
the best mode of forming and of 
delivering my discourses. I hear 
sO many clergymen, whose delivery 
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is displeasing, and whose sermons 
are unprofitable, that I am very 
anxious for some directions, in 
order that | may avoid the errors 
which so generally prevail, and 
vender my labours more effectual 
for my people’s good. And. as I 
am fond of having every thing in 
+ nut-shell, I shall be contented 
with as brief answers to my ques- 
tions as you shall be pleased to give 
me. 

I wish to know Grs t of all, 

What ts your notion Gj a 
sermon 7 

P,—1 think as2rmon, like a tele- 
scope, should have but one object 
in the field, and that the attention 
of yourself and audience should be 
fixed on that. 

D.—What should determine a 
minister in the choice of that sub- 
ject. 

P.—It should be that precise 
subject which ts contained in your 
text. 

D.—Can you give me any hints 
ior making my sermons ?” 

P.—Yes: Reduce your text to 
isimple proposition, and lay that 
down as the warp: and then make 
use cf the text itself as the woof : 
illustrating the main idea by the 
various terms in which it is con- 
tamed. JI once met with an ex- 
pression which rather offended me 
at first by its quaintness ; but which 
! have since thought well caleu- 
ated to convey the instruction 
which you desire. It was said, 
‘Screw the word into the minds 
of your hearers.” This strange 


good 


expression led me to this train of 


thought: A screw is the strongest 
- all mechanical powers ; and, that 

‘i may answer its end, it is applied 
to some substance, and forcibly 
‘urned round, and round, and 
round : and when it has been turn- 
ed a few times, scarcely any power 
can pull it out. Thus, not to speak 
‘oo quaintly on a sacred subject, 
apply the word of God io the 
hearts and consciences of your 
hearers, presenting the main truth 


“ontained in your text in every 
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variety of aspect, and in all its di- 
versified bearings ; and you may 
hope that Satan himself shall not 
be able to wrest it from them. 

D.—Are there any hints you can 
give me for the delivery of my 
sermons ? What is the most perfect 
way of delivering one’ 

P.—Speak exactly as you would 
if you were conversing with an 
aged, pious, superior. This will 
keep you from undue formality on 
the one hand, and from improper 


familiarity on the other. 


D.—\s there any thing against 
which you would particularly guard 
me in delivering my sermons ? 


P.—Yes: Guard against speak 
ing in an unnatural and artificial 
voice. 


D,.—lam glad you have men- 
tioned this; for | perceive that 
almost every minister in the pulpit 
speaks in a voice which he never 
uses on any other occasion: and 
J am well assured that it is that 
which makes sermons, in general, 
so uninteresting. Can you tell me 
how I may manage ta find, as it were, 
my natural voice / 

P.—Yes : Before you read your 
sermon at home, speak some sen- 
tence in a Whisper to your chair or 
writing desk, if you please, as te 
a living object ; and then suppose 
this imaginary auditor to recede 
from you to the distance of five 


yards, ten yards, twenty yards, 
and strengthen your voice pro- 
cressively, in proportion to the 


distance : and then again suppose 
him to approach you gradually in 
the mannerin which he had reced- 
ed, and let the force of your voice 
proportionably abate, till, on ac- 
count of his proximity, you find 

whisper will suffice. Do this ; and 
if your whisper at the beginning 
and end be a natural whisper, you 
may be sure that you have kept 
you natural voice. lf you speak 
to two thousand people, you should 
not rise to a different key, but still 
preserve your customary pitch. 
The only difference you are to 
make is, from the pune to the 
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forte of the same note. You know 


that, on a violincello, you may 
touch a string so softly that the 
sound shall scarcely be heard ; or, 

ou may strike it with such force 
that it shall twang again. So it ts 
with your voice; it is by the 
strength, and not by the elevation 
of it, that you are to be heard. 
You will remember that a whole 
discourse is to be delivered: and, 
if you get into an unnatural key, 
you will both injure yourself, and 
weary your audience. 

D.—And is this the plan you 
would recommend for reading the 
prayers ? 

P.—No: I have an easier and 
better plan for that. Never read 
the prayers, but pray them. Utter 
them precisely as you would, if 
you were addressing the Almighty 
in the same language in your se- 
cret chamber : only, of course, you 
must strengthen your voice, as in 
the former case. 

D.—I! thank you. My time, | 
fear, will not suffer me to avail my- 
self of any further instructions at 
present, as the coach will set off 
in a few minutes; but I will en- 
deavour to treasure up your hints 
in my mind, and to make the best 
use of them I can. 

PASTOR. 


eel 
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(Continued from page 680.) 
Section X.— Concerning the 
fourth Rescension of the LXX. 
after the Vulgate, by Hesy- 
chius. 
Finally, another editor arose to 
a fourth revision of the Septuagint 
text; and what was done by Lu- 
cian for the churches of Antioch, 
Hesychius, about the same period, 
seems to have accomplished for the 
Christians of Egypt. Of this indi- 
vidual, scarcely any thing is found 
recorded, except that he executed 
this work. But it appears to me, 
after a deliberate consideration, 
that we must attribute to Hesychi- 
ws the same motives as to the de- 


sign, and the same plan in its exe- 
cution, as to Lucian; and to him 
therefore, may be transferred what 
has already been said respecting 
that editor. tf will add only, that 
what | have already observed to be 
probable in the case of Lucian. 
namely, that he chose the Tetra. 
plar text of the LXX as the 
ground-work of his emendations 
and supplements ; will appear stil] 
more credible with respect to He- 
sychius, if we consider the source 
from which the versions of Upper 
and of Lower Egypt seem to have 
been derived. In both of these. 
many passages are extant which 
are wanting in most of the MSS. of 
the Vulgate: and on the other 
hand, many passages are omitted 
which are to be found in the Hex- 
aplar text ; that text having been 
brought, by the aid of supplementa, 
into a close agreement with the 
Hebrew copies. Both the Coptic 
versions, therefore, may be consi- 
dered to have been formed on the 
model of the Tetraplar text of the 
LXX, a text corresponding more 
closely than the Kes, although not 
so accurately as the Hexapla, with 
the Hebrew MSS. 

If, then, it may be affirmed of 
the Tetraplar text, that it was al- 
ready known and used by the 
Egyptians ; and, further, that it 
agreed more strictly than the un- 
revised text of the Vulgate with 
the Hebrew, it will appear the 
more probable, that Hesychius 
laid the foundation of his edition, 
notin the text of the Vulgate, or 
Kows, but rather in that of the Te- 
trapla. 

But Hesychius might, as indeed 
seems very probable, have made 
use of manuscripts, both Greek 
and Hebrew, different from those 
which, about the same period, were 
used by Lucian. From this cause, 
therefore, some allowance must be 
made for the differences which may 
occur between the Greek text of 
these two revisers. Both proceed- 
ed on the same plan, forming their 


judgment from the Hebrew text : 
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and borrowing supplies from The- 
odotion’s version; they would, 


therefore, in most cases, adopt 
similar readings. 
Section Xl.—Concerning the 


sources of the Septuagint text 
in the MSS. of the. Pentateuch 
which are now extant. 

Hitherto our attention has been 
directed to the first four editions, 
from which are derived all such 
manuscripts of the Septuagint as 
were transcribed about the end of 
the third century. And, indeed, 
after repeated consideration of all 
the facts which have presented 
themselves to my notice in the 
course of this collation of MSS., I 
am induced to think that of these 
channels not one has been alto- 
sether obstructed, but that from 
each of them, in fact, the MSS. of 
the Greek Pentateuch have receiv- 
ed supplies. I will, therefore, 
briefly enumerate these sources, 
and the families of the Septuagint 
text into which they have diffused 
themselves, and will introduce a few 
observations respecting the charac- 
teristic marks by which those fami- 
lies are respectively distinguished. 

The first source is the simple 
Valgate, as I call it, or Kors, not 
yet corrected by Origen ; and, un- 
less | am mistaken, it will shortly 
appear, that a great many copies of 
it are yet in existence. For not all 
the diversity of extraneous matter 
which has been interwoven with 
the Vulgate, can prevent us from 
recognising, even at the present 
day, the original. Among frequent 
variations of phrases, and even en- 
tire sentences, it still preserves, 
for the most part, its pristine form. 
Here and there there is a difler- 
ence, but not universally. 

Mastvs was of opinion, and 
very justly so, that it was preserv- 
edin the Aldine edition; nor did 
he think that the difference was so 
great between the Aldine and Va- 
“ican editions as to prevent him 
from entertaining a similar opinion 
of the Vatican. The same method 
of argument must then be applied 
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to the whole collection of Septua- 
gint MSS. Many of them contain 
in the books of the Pentateuch, 
(with which alone we are now con- 
cerned,) eituer the Aidine or Va- 
tican text, or approach as nearly 
as possible to the one or the other 
of these. Such MSS. therefore, 
although transcribed from copies 
varying in a slight degree, are yet 
to be referred to the stock of the 
Vulgate, as it stood before Origen’s 
revision. lo whatclass, then, would 
my MSS. numbered 29, 31, 59, 64, 
83,* and others very much resem- 
bling them, seem to belong ? 

Among the distinguishing marks 
of the Vulgate, one is, that it usual- 
ly preserves those passages which 
Origen marked with the obelus ; 
and which, therefore, had been 
expunged from certain MSS. Ano- 
ther is, that it retains a few only, 
but still a few of those to which 
Origen prefixed the asterisk ; for 
there were some things which were 
wanting in Origen’s manuscripts, 
but which, nevertheless, were com- 
mon both to the LXX, and to Theo- 
dotion. Moreover, the Vulgate 
here and there, in words, and in 
the formation of its style, betrays 
an appearance, either of somewhat 
remote antiquity, or of harsher 
Hellenism. it will therefore be 
the province of the learned reader 
to mark this its peculiar feature, 
wherever it may exist ; for in some 
MSS. injudicious attempts have 
been made to soften it away. 

In these most intricate matters I 
merely state the question, leaving 
to others the task of thoroughly in- 
vestigating and settling the whole 
affair. It is too much, in a work 
like this, to expect more from a 
single individual than that he 
should faithfully, and as accurately 
as he can, performthe duties of an 
editor. 

The second source is the Vul- 


* 29 Cod. Venet. II. § x. vel xi. 
31 Cod. Ces. Vind. IV. § xiii. vel xiv. 
59 Cod. Glag. § xii. 
64 Cod. Reg. II. Par. § x. vel xi 
83 Cod. Evor 
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gate corrected by Origen, or the 
Tetraplar text of the LXX. In 
some MSS. a text is exhibited 
rather more closely conformed to 
the Hebrew than in others. This 
circumstance, however, furnishes 
no ground for deciding whether 
the unrevised Vulgate, or the Hexa- 
plar text fully supplied, is preserv- 
ed in these particular MSS. What, 
then, is the conclusion to be drawn? 
Either that a// the copies of the 
Tetraplar text of the LXX have 
perished, and that the MSS. of 
this description are of the Hexa- 
plar class, although an infinite 
number of Hexaplar readings, and 
indeed, what is very surprising, of 
scarcely any other than Hexaplar 
readings, are missing in them ; or 
that some copies of the Tetraplar 
column have come down to us 
in these MSS., containing many 
readings which first occupied a 
place in the Tetrapla, and from it 
were afterwards transferred to the 
Hexapla. 

Nor, indeed, is it surprising that 
the text of the LXX in the Tetra- 
pla, should approach nearer to the 
Hebrew than that in any MS. of 
the simple Vulgate, if Origen col- 
lected out of all the MSS. of the 
Vulgate which were within his 
reach, the readings agreeing with 
the rest of the Greek interpreters, 
and, in consequence, with the He- 
brew text of this age, and embo- 
died them into one text. Now this 
very task he seems to have per- 
formed in the Tetrapla. And the 
writer before cited, of the sub- 
scriptions to Isaiah and Ezekiel, in 
the manuscript with which the 
Marchalian had been collated, 
thought it a matter of much im- 
portance to acquaint the reader 
that all the editions of both Pro- 
phets in tne Hexaplar Manuscript 
had been collated also with the 
Tetrapla. But why was this, un- 


less there were many things in the 
Tetraplar column of the LXX which 
were already amended and accom- 
modated to the Hebrew ? Neither 
is it surprising that even such 
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manuscripts of the LXX new ex- 
tant, as approach nearest to the 
Hebrew, do not exhibit a text ver 
accurately reconciled with the 
Hebrew copies. For this was a 
point which Origen could not ef- 
fect by means of the manuscripts of 
the Vulgate in his possession, with- 
out the aid of extraneous supplies ; 
and he introduced no foreign sup- 
plies into the Tetraplar column. 

With regard to the opinions just 
stated, | am not so obstinately at- 
tached to the last, but that I could 
wish the matter were thoroughly 
investigated. I again propose the 
question, with a special reference 
to the manuscripts of that class, 
among which are I, III, 15, 44, 75, 
106,* and others ; if not in all, at 
least in some books of the Penta- 
teuch. 

Of the distinguishing marks of 
the Tetraplar text, one seems to 
be, that it contains many readings 
which are not to be found in the 
Aldine or Vatican edition of the 
Vulgate, or in any other edition re- 
sembling either of them ; but which 
are, nevertheless, preserved in a 
manuscript truly Hexaplar without 
the asterisk. These readings. 
doubtless, Origen found in some 
of his manuscripts of the Vulgate ; 
and he committed them first to the 
Tetraplar column, and lastly to the 
Hexaplar. Another mark of this 
text is, that it regularly omits all 
those passages to which asterisks 
were prefixed in the Hexapla, ex- 
cept such as the transcribers after- 
wards introduced ;_ or such as had 
been common both te the Seventy 
and to Theodotion. Another cha- 
racteristic which the Tetraplar text 
possesses, in common with the Vul- 
gate, is this—that it faithfully re- 
tains all those passages which 11 
the Hexapla were noted with obe- 
lisks, except such as the copys! 
may have subsequently expunged: 


*1 Cod. Cotton.—III. Cod. Alexand. 19. 
Cod. Coislan.—I. § ix. vel x. 44. Cod. 
Zettav.—75. Cod. Un. Coll. Oxon. § si 
106, Cod. Ferrar § xiv 
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The third source is the Hexaplar 
text of the LXX; but this | sim- 
ply name. In many parts of the 
Pentateuch it is undoubtedly pre- 
served in ny manuscripts |[V, V.* 
I will not assert that it is so pre- 
served in any other Greek MSS ; 
for I should bardly be satistied that 
a manuscript is Hexapiar, be- 
cause it frequently coniains Hex- 
aplar readings brought in under as- 
terisks : | should merely inter trom 
this that the MS. in question bor- 
rows something from the Hexapla. 
Still less would it be proved Hex- 
aplar, if it should contain only some 
readings without asterisks, which 
by chance may be found marked 
with those signs in a genuine tiex- 
aplar Manuscript : for, as | have 
already acknowledged, I should not 


deny that a great many readings of 


Theodotion distinguished by the 
asterisk in the Hexapla had at first 
belonged to the Seventy, and were 
extracted from Theodotion, only 
because they were wanting in the 
Origenean Manuscripts of the LXX. 
I shall esteem a manuscript to be 
really Hexaplar, when | find that 
ituniformly exhibits, with the same 
fidelity, all the readings—those 
which are marked with the obelus, 
as well as those which are distin- 
guished by the asterisk. Nor will 
it be any objection, if the marks 
themselves should by chance be 
found wanting. 

The fourth and fifth sources are 
the Luctanean and Hesycnran 


texts, which | shall here treat of 


conjointly : and, as far as 1 can see, 
there is one circumstance which 
applies equally to Lucian and He- 
sychius—namely, that in many in- 
Stances each has taken greater 
freedoms than Origen, whom, ne- 
vertheless, they imitated. ‘The 
following synodical decrees are 
well known :—* The Gospels 
which Lucian corrupted are apo- 
cryphal.’” ** The Gospels which 
Hesychius corrupted are apocry- 


*Conices Sarravianus et Colbertinus. 
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phal.”? And such a sentence needs 
not excite our surprise, if we are 
to conclude that these editors dis- 
played as much precipitancy of 
judgment, in their treatment of the 
Old Testament, as they had done 
with regard to the Gospels. I re- 
peat that we need pot wonder at 
this decree, if it should appear, 
either that they expunged from the 
text the Septuagint readings to 
which nothing corresponded in the 
Hebrew copies, or that they fre- 
quently softened the Hebraisms in 
the Greek text, and adopted a 
phraseology bearing the appear- 
ance of more elegant Greek. Nor 
are examples wanting of both kinds. 
In these points, perhaps, one edi- 
tor might show himselt less daring 
than the other ; but some instances 
of the sort may be observed in both, 
in which is comprised almost every 
passage wherein their texts differ 
from the Hexaplar. With respect 
to the supplements, they would in 
general be very much alike, provid- 
ed only they drew them from Theo- 
dotion, as ench seems to have done. 
But in stating the foregoing cir- 
cumstances concerning the marks 
of each of these editions, | would 
wish not to be understood as 
though | had come forward to de- 
cide the question myself. These 
points | only briefly touch upon : 
but when they are properly taken 
into consideration, it will be more 
easy to arrive at asetilement of the 
matter. For although the copies ot 
these editions may easily be distin- 
guished from those of the Vulgate, 
or of the Tetrapla, yet, in order 
that they may be properly sepa- 
rated from the Hexapla, and espe- 
cially that these two rescensions 
may be plainly distinguished from 
each other, every particular relat- 
ing to either of them ought to be 
diligently explored and elucidated. 
We certainly cannot expect that 
the matter should be thoroughly 
cleared up, till a determined scru- 
tiny is set on foot. It may be suf- 
ficient for me to apprize the reader 
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that the text of my manuscript 58,* 
through all the books, if | mistake 
not, of the Pentateuch, as also of 
my manuscript 72,f through the 
first three books, seems to have 
been hitherto entirely unknewn ; 
and that there are many things 
which almost induce me to believe, 
that in these two manuscripts, 
together with the three, 19, 108, 
118,{ not to say in others also, 
through some of the books of the 
Mosaic text, copies of both the 
texts of which we are now treat- 
ing are preserved. 

‘It is iy sole wish that those 
points which | myself have ‘briefly 
noticed, may be turned in the 
minds of the learned while they 
peruse this collation ; as, unless 
1 am mistaken, they will afford no 
slight assistance towards distin- 
euishing the characters of purticu- 
Jar manuscripts, and ascertaining 
the text of the LAX. May some 
one arise whose mind may be ear- 
nestly devoted to the study of these 
matters, which have not yet, as it 
appears to me, been sufhiciently ex- 
plored ; and who may thoroughly 
scrutinize the whole subject. ‘To 
him | furnish these aids; and | 
shall sincerely congratulate myself, 
if, under the unprecedented com- 
motion of aflairs in Europe during 
these last 15 years, | shall have satis- 
fied the expectations of the learned. 

Concerning the design of my own 
edition, a very few words only 
need be said. I considered ‘hat 
the authority which the Septuagint 
Version enjoyed tn the primitive 
church of Chirtst, 
’ 


advan- 
age which would result to a sa 


= 


and the 


red criticism from a collation of 
the (;reek text with the 
were 


llebrew. 
powerful motives for etlect 
n behall of the LN What had 


iiveady been prosperously eve 


ited in favour of almost every 
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other author: | mean, searching 
out their genuine text from amongst 
all the relics that remain of them. 
Which being done, | hoped that 
the inquiry, how the Septuagint 
Version stood in respect of the 
Hebrew, might hereatter be more 
successfully engaged in. My aim, 
therefore, has been to publish an 
edition of the Kass, 
furnished with every apparatus 
which | could supply for explain- 
ing the text of the LXX. And as 
i perceived that the peculiar cha- 
racter of individual manuscripts is 
every where indicated by the va- 
rious readings, | have been desir- 
ous, In my enumeration of such va- 
riations, rather to do too much than 
too little. But 1 shall not commit 


myself so far as te act the part of 


judge or an umpire. | consign 
the various readings into the hands 
of the learned ; but as to the opi- 
nion to be given upon them, and 
the text of the LXX. to be decid- 
ed upon, let every one enjoy his 
own right of judgment. 

It remains for me to specify, se- 
verally, the MSS. from which the 
various posing have been collect- 
ed in the Pentateuch. 


* * Having thus concluded the 
eanclations of the first book of Dr. 
Holme’s Preface, which was the 
task | proposed to myself, I do not 
think it necessary to go through 
the same process for the remaining 
three books, which less require it. 

however, a general summary 

of their contents inay not be unac- 

ceptable to your readers, | propose 

occupying not more than three or 

four columns of your next Number, 

with such a brief ep 
tome | am, &e. 
Ta 


if acreeable, 


—_—---— 


in thie fod of he fAristian Observe 


| senp you a short extract from 4 
scarce and curious little tract pub- 
qe? iy bishop burn 


or Vulgate, 
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1821.] On the Declaration prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles. 


«Remarks on the Examination of 
the Exposition of the Seventeenth 
Article of our Church.”’ London, 
1702. The tract is referred to by 
Dr. Maclaine, in a note to his trans- 
lation of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History. (vol. v. p. 395.) The 
object of this note is, to show 
that no change was effected in the 
doctrines of the Church of En- 
gland by the attempts of Arch- 
bishop Laud, through whose insti- 
gation the Declaration was drawn 
up that now stands at the head of 
our Thirty-nine Articles. | will not 
transcribe this note, which must be 
well known to most of your read- 
ers, or, if not, is well worth their 
turning to. In reference to the 
tract in question, Maclaine says— 
« Certainly if the Seventeenth Ar- 
ticle has a plain, literal, and gram- 
matical meaning, it is a meaning un- 
favourable to Arminianism; and 
Bishop Burnet was obliged after- 
wards to acknowledge, that with- 
out enlarging the sense of the Ar- 
ticles, the Arminians could not sub- 
scribe them consistently with their 
opinions, nor without violating the 
demands of common ingenuity [in- 
genuousness]. See ‘ Burnet’s Re- 
marks,’ p. 3.” Independently, 
however, of all private opinions as 
to the interpretation of the Seven- 
teenth Article, the extract which 
1am about to give forms an inte- 
resting document, not generally 
known to the world, and for this 
reason, perhaps, deserving a place 


in your publication. 
W. 


Extract from Burnet’s ‘* Remarks 
on the Examination of his Lv- 
position.” 

‘ Rogers’s book had its use and 
‘Ss course, and stood long without 
ensure, notwithstanding his par- 
tiality to one side. Yet of late 
opinions different from his, prevail 
ing, his book wore out of use, whil 


ho other came in its stead. This 
ceasioned such an ignorance of 


our Articles, that some of those 
who were to subscribe them seem 
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ed scarcely ever to have read 
them, or to know any thing con- 
cerning them. This was felt by se- 
veral of the bishops, who thought 
themselves bound to examine their 
clergy with some care, and did not 
know how to admit them to sub- 
scribe Articles to which they were 
such strangers. 

‘* Besides all this, some of the 
Articles seemed to lean so entirely 
to an absolute predestination, that 
some, upon that account, scrupled 
the subscribing them ; and others 
reproached our church with this— 
That though our Articles looked 
one way, yet our doctors, for the 
most part, went the other way. 
It was fit that such a point should 
be well cleared ; and it was in 
order to that, that the late blessed 
Queen did command me to explain 
those first, which she afterwards 
enlarged to all the Thirty-nine. 

‘* When one thing fails, another 
must be set up to keep up a cla- 
mour ; and therefore my showing 
in what latitude the Articles may 
be signed, is made a subject of 
much censure; and my asserting 
that the taking them ‘2n the li- 
teral and grammatical sense’ is 
enough, is made a matter of decla- 
mation. 

‘* But whence did I take these 
words ’ Was it not froma Declara- 
tion of King Charles |? and little 
doubt can be made, but that it was 
prepared by Archbishop Laud: so 
that | have an authority on my side, 
which is generally sacred with 
some people ; though, perhaps, for 
my sake they will pay less respect 
toit in this case. Andthis will be 
yet more evident, if the occasion 
of publishing that Declaration is 
considered. The Arminian party 
as they were called, were then fa 
voured. ‘To these it was objected 
that they departed from the true 
sense of the Articles; but it was 
answered by them, that since they 
took the Articles in thei ‘ literal 
and grammatical sense,’ they did 
not prevaricate ; aud te support 
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To the Eaitor of the Christian Observe: 


Ix your last Number, one of your 
correspondents has presented your 
readers with some interesting no- 
tices relative to the creed and 

ractice of James II.; in reading 
which, | have been particularly 
struck with the unscriptural re- 
liance placed by him upon his 
deeds of penance and charity. J am 
crieved to say, that this feature of 
the theological character of Popery 
has not been at all changed during 
more than a century which has 
elapsed since the date of that un- 
happy monarch’s career ; in proof 
of which, I shall request your per- 
inission to adduce the following 
curious article of eloquence and 
divinity which occurs in a dis- 
course delivered at St. Augustine’s 
Chapel, Manchester, as recently as 
Oct. 18, 1820, at the funeral of the 
Rev. Rowland Broomhead, by the 
Rev. Joseph Curr, and since pub- 
lished by J. Robinson, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 

‘But, my afflicted brethren, if 
| have excited your sensibility, 
lave I not also administered con- 
solation to your sorrow ? Do you 
not feel within your hearts a faint 
pulse of joy ? Do not your eyes, 
though obscured with tears, dis- 
cern some glimmerings of a re- 
splendent beam which mingles glad- 
ness to your grief? Is any thing 
wanting to justify the hope that 
God has not excluded from his 
eternal inheritance, the man whom 
he has made the means of bringing 
‘0 many others to it, and the in- 
‘trument whereby he has conferred 
innumerable blessings on his crea- 
tires ? Can he, on that dreadful 
(ay which shall witness the final 
‘eparation of justice and iniquity, 
ne stationed among those to whom 

‘shall be said, depart from me, ye 
| cursed, into everlasting fire: be- 

Cunter, Opseny , No. 240, 


cause I was hungry and ye gave me 
notto eat; I was thirsty, “and ye 
gave me not to drink ; I was naked, 

and you covered me not ? No, no: 
if there be a just God in heaven, 
he will then be stationed at his 
right hand, to hear that happy in- 
vitation which shall call him to the 
eternal recompense of his charity : 
Come and possess the kingdom pre- 
pared for you; for! was hungry, 
and you gave me to eat; | was 
thirsty, and you gave me to drink. 
I was naked, and you covered me. 
Oh! | seem to hear him, at the 
moment of his departure, while 
waiting before the tremendous tri- 
bunal the decision of eternity, thus 
pleading bis own cause : ‘Perhaps, 
O Lord, you do not find my works 
complete. Dust and ashes as I am, 
I pretend not to justify myself in 
your sight. You are a_ jealous 
God ; and perhaps the cares and 
solicitudes of the world have a 
little too much divided my heart 
between yourself and creatures. 
But regard, O God, in your cle- 
mency, the labours and fatigues I 
have undergene for forty years, in 
order to promote the glory of your 
name, and the welfare of those you 
entrusted to me. Cast your eyes 
on the vast congregation which I 
have left almost inconsolable for 
the loss they have sustained. I 
offer to you the fervent supplica- 
tion of so many innocent souls 
whom | have formed to virtue ; 
the ardent piety of so many saints 
whom I have encouraged to per- 
severance ; and the precious tears 
of compunction of so many sinners 
whom I have reclaimed from their 
evil ways. I present at the throne 
of your mercy the abundant fruits 
of so many charitable establish- 
ments which I have helped to sup- 
port, the hunger that I have satis- 
tied, the thirst that | have quench- 
ed, and the nakedness of so many o! 
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the poor members of Jesus Christ 
that | have covered. [ know your 


judgments seldom accord with the 


judgments of men; but these are 
the works in which I have spent 
my days, and on which I now 
rest ny claims to the inheritance of 
your heavenly kingdom.’ In terms 
like these my brethren, might your 
departed pastor plead his cause ; 
and I trust you need not appre- 
hend an untavourable issue. No: 
he loved you during life ; he loved 
you in death: his last breath was 
drawn in pronouncing a blessing 
upon you; and [confidently hope 
he is not eonsigned to that dark- 
sume abode where no charity can 
reign, but that he is admitted into 
those celestial mansions where his 
Jove has received its last perfec- 
tion, and 23 exercised in making tn- 
tercession for you. 

* Return then, O priest of God, 
to the altar! resume the tremen- 
dous mysteries : and since it 13 not 
given to us to fathom the depths of 
Infinite Wisdom, if any remains of 
human frailty—if any negligences 
in the endless duties of a long and 
laborious ministry—should detain 
our departed brother in a tempo- 
vary seclusion from the abodes of 
bliss, hasten to put into his hands 
the blood of the Lamb, that with 
it he may, now at least, enter into 
the eternal sanctuary, and present 
himself with confidence before the 
throne of God.” 

This passage cannot be read 
without painful emotion by any 
Protestant ; yet, having been pass- 
ed by without any public notice 
or reprehension, the author, encou- 
raged by this forbearance, and em- 
boidened by the rapidly increasing 
strength of Popery in Manchester, 
has since made a public attack on 
the Bible Society and its agents, 
aud, indeed, on the bible itself, 
and the whole Protestant Church. 
‘This attack has given rise to some 
controversy ; and earnestly do I 


r 


hope that in a neighbourhood in 


which Popery has made such fear- 
ul inroads, it may now, at length, 


receive some eflectual check, not 
only by the public light which such 
a controversy, if well conducted, 
will throw on this important ques- 
tion, but also by the increasingly 
assiduous labours, scriptural in- 
structions, sound doctrines, and 
holy lives of all who minister at 
the altars of the national church 
in this populous and important 
county. 

MANCESTRIENSIS, 


i 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Your correspondent Marinus, in 
your September Number, has ask- 
ed whether any of your readers 
are in the habit of buying smuggled 
goods; and whether they think 
there is any harm in cheating go- 
vernment? I should wish to add 
another question : Are any of them 
in the habit of sending packets of 
letters in parcels to evade the post- 
age ; of passing double letters for 
single ones at the Post-office, &c. ? 
and, addressing myself more par- 
ticularly to your readers of the 
commercial world, are there any 
among them who are in the habit 
of concealing their accounts cur- 
rent, invoices, bills of lading, &c. 
written upon the same sheet with 
their letters in order to evade the 
double charge of postage? And 
if there are, are they well aware 
of the sinfulness of such practices ? 
If they would seriously consider 
the obligations which, as Christians, 
they owe to government, they would 
perceive that it is not a slight of- 
fence to practise any fraud upon 
it. It is, however, if possible, a 
still more serious consideration, 
what injury they may do to those 
of their servants whose assistance 
they require in such actions. The 
office of marking the letters, and 
carrying them to the Post-office, 1s 
generally the first business assign- 
ed to young persons at their en- 
trance into counting-houses. Ii 
they have left home with pure and 
strict morals, what must they think 
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of finding that one of the very first 
offices in which they are employed 
by some who ought to be their 
guides, is the practice ofa fraud ? 
Il am convinced that of the persons 
who are guilty of such practices, 
very few have seriously reflected 
on the subject ; they have silenced 
their consciences with the mis- 
taken notion that cheating govern- 
ment, at least in such apparent 
trifles, is no moral offence ; and 
they do not, therefore, scruple to 
employ their servants in things 
which they consider lawful for 
themselves. The consequences 
are obvious. A young man who 
has been once employed to write 
the word ‘ single” upon a letter, in 
which he knows an account-cur- 
rent is slyly concealed, or a bill of 
Jading or invoice printed with the 
lithographical press, in order to 
escape the eye of the Post-oilice 
clerk, has already learned a lesson 
deeply injurious to the simplicity 
and sincerity which become the 
character of a follower of Jesus 
Christ. And his employer has no 
just cause to wonder or complain, 
if this lesson is afterwards repeated 
in the young man’s transactions to- 
wards himself. 

It must be allowed, that there 
is scarcely any temptation of de- 
frauding government so strong or 
so plausible as that in question. 
The Post-office is an office of con- 
veyance ; and conveyance is to be 
paid for, either by the weight, the 
value, the bulk, or all these, of 
the goods conveyed. Of ihe bulk 
and value of letters, the Post-office 
avowedly takes no cognizance : 
the weight therefore is the only 
rule by which the carriage ought 
to be fixed. Now, certainly it ap- 
pears repugnant to reason, that I 
must pay for a letter and invoice, 
or for a letter and account-current, 
or for a letter and bill of lading, 
Written upon one common letter- 
sheet, double the postage which I 
have to pay for a letter only, or a 
letter and account-sales under simi- 
lar circumstances. Nor is it less 
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so that I must pay for two half 

letter-sheets wrapped up together, 
double the sum which I have to 
pay for one whole letter-sheet. 

Such, at least, is the impression 

these regulations make upon me as 
a foreigner : and I am therefore not 

much surprised at finding men, ho- 
nourabte in all their other dealings. 
following the suggestions of reason 
in a case like this, in which it goes 
along with their interest, in con- 
travention to the letter of the law. 

Much might be said on the policy 
of regulations which bear upon 
their face the impossibility of being 
strictly enforced ; and it may nof 
be superfluous to add, how huni- 
liating it is to every man of honour 
to behold his letter examined by a 
lamp to discover the number of 
sheets or fragments of sheets wrap- 
ped up, or some possibly conceal- 
ed account which would double the 
postage. But whether a law be 
wise or politic, is quite another 
point from whether it ought to be 
obeyed. I think it can admit of 
no question that a Christian should 
add a few shillings or pounds to 
his yearly estimate of postage, and 
impose on himself a tax, from 
which, bya little ingenuity, he might 
plausibly escape, rather than vio- 
late the plain dictates of his con. 
science in not rendering to Cesar 
the things that are Cwsar’s, as well 
as to God the things that are God’s 

And perhaps, if the remark is not 
too theological for the strain of the 
present paper, a few subjects would 
furnish a Christian with a better 
touchstone for private self-exa- 
mination, than apparently trifling 
points, known only to God and 
himself, in which the temptation 
to practices which bear on them no 
revolting marks of moral deformity 
is nevertheless conscientiously si- 
Jenced by the argument, ‘* Thow, 
O God, seest me; ‘* How shall 
I do this great wickedness, and 
sin against God ?”’ I believe often. 

times, also, it may aflord a better 

opportunity for self-denial, and a 
stronger proof of the prevalence o' 
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ingenuous and unostentatious Chris- 
tian principle, to return, as your 
correspondent Marinus says, ‘‘ the 
odd window in the attic,’ than to 
perform many a feat, or to submit 
to many a sacrifice, to which great 
merit and popularity would be ge- 
nerally attached. 

LEB. TR. 


—< 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue duty of temperance, recom- 
mended so strongly by your re- 
viewer, in his remarks on ** Medi- 
cina Clerica,” as well as by the 
author of that publication, is one 
of such great importance, both to 
the souls and bodies of mankind, 
that € could wish to see some fur- 
ther remarks on the subject, espe- 
cially as the ordinary habits of this 
country are greatly at variance with 
the strict practice of this obliga- 
tion. Indeed, I question whether 
the real meaning of the word ‘“‘ tem- 
perance,” is practically known by 
many who think themselves tem- 
perate ; for what amongst us usual- 
ly comes under that appellation, 
would, amongst a hardy mountain- 
ous race, be considered luxury. 
{n order, then, to make myself in- 
telligible, I shall employ the term 
abstemzousness, instead of temper- 
ance ; Satistied if, by insisting on 
this stricter degree of self-control, 
I can only induce my readers to 
practise what a philosophical Swiss, 
or Frenchman, or Italian, would 
be content to call by the slighter 
appellation. 

It will not be necessary for me 
to say any thing respecting the two 
opposite extremes of intemperance 
and rigid mortification ; because 
to neither of these have the habits 
of modern society in Great Britain 
any tendency to expose us. Indeed, 
{ should not conceive it at all pro- 
bable, that any one reader of the 
Christian Observer, is likely to be 
30 Epicurean in his habits, as to fall 
into the one, or so superstitious as 
to practise the other. Bat, be- 
tween these extremes, there are 


many degrees ; and it is of high 
consequence for every person to 
fix upon that which best suits the 
physical and moral demands of his 
constitution. 

The next gradation to that of 
rigid mortification, is that of fre- 
quent or periodical fasting—a sub- 
ject on which, as concerns its theo- 
logical aspect, I shall not at pre- 
sent venture to touch ; though § 
firmly believe that there is far more 
wisdom in the injunctions of the 
Bible and the church on this point, 
literally understood, than is gene- 
rally imagined : and that the usual 
modern salvos, respecting fasting, 
are of much too easy and accom- 
modating a kind. I think it would 
be a topic well worthy of the pen 
of some of your correspondents, to 
point out, in detail, what is the duty 
of Christians in the present day, 
as respects fasting; whether the 
letter as well as the spirit of those 
passages of Scripture which relate 
to it, ought be observed ; how far 
the regulations of the church, as 
respects days of fasting and absti- 
nence, merit attention ; and simi- 
Jar points of conscience. ‘The ob- 
ject of the present paper, however, 
is only to show the physical bene- 
fits of abstinence, and therefore I 
leave all sueh questions as I have 
stated to persons better qualified 
to discuss them. I address my re- 
marks chiefly to young men enter- 
ing life, and more especially to 
students, deeply convinced that if 
they will resolutely begin to prac- 
tise such a strict temperance as, in 
vulgar estimation, would be called 
abstemiousness, if not by a harsher 
word, they will find the benefit 
of it through life in habitual con- 
tentedness of mind, in serenity 
of spirits, in activity of body, in 
a constant aptitude for physical 
exertion, or mental application ; 
in tranquil nights and useful days ; 
in prolonged health, and in a 
vigorous old age; besides those 
inestimable moral and spiritual be- 
nefits which may be made to ac- 
company it, bat which it 1s not the 
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particular object of this paper to 


detail. 
In order to fortify my remarks 


by competent authorities, [ shall 
beg leave to trespass on your pages 
with a few citations, which I trust 
will not be thought either useless 
or tedious. My first quotation 
shall be from a little manual lately 
published, and currently ascribed 
to the pen of a learned and ve- 
nerable prelate, whose unintermit- 
ted studies and zealous labours, 
show the benefit which the world 
has derived from the conscientious 
practice of the rules which he has 
recommended in his little tractate. 
The pamphlet is entitled, ‘* An 
easy Way by one Duty to serve Re- 
ligion, to double your Income, and 
to prolong Life ; or Devotion, Fru- 
ality, and Health promoted by the 
Observance of Lent.”” The writer 
remarks : 

‘Of the temporal advantages 
of abstinence, the greatest and 
most substantial are, that if they 
be not confined to a limited season, 
but extended through the year, it 
will be found, that a total absti- 
nence from wine and fermented 
liquors, and, one or two days in 
the week, from animal food, will 
couble your income, pay your 
taxes, augment your means of cha- 
rity, and prolong your life. 

‘In pursuing the duty of ab- 
stinence, let your great motive be 
obedience to the Gospel ; and that 
spiritual motive will not be the 
worse for its concurrence with 
temporal and bodily advantages. 
‘Seek first the kingdom of God, 
and then all these things shall be 
added unto you.’ For the spiritual 
good of abstinence you have the 
authority of the Gospel ; and for 
its temporal good you need only 
the testimony of your senses. As 
to its salutary effects on your health, 
you may consult Cornaro, and Les- 
sus, and Cheyne, and the British 
lygiene, or an Essay on the Con- 
servation of Health, _ the Pro- 
longation of Life, by James Jolin- 
‘on, Esq. M.D.’ 
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The case of Cornaro, alluded to 
in the preceding extract, is describ- 
ed as follows, in the Spectator, No. 
195. The whole of that paper is 
well worth referring to, as respects 
the subject under consideration. 

‘* The most remarkable instance 
of the efficacy of temperance to- 
wards the procuring of long hie, 
is what we meet with in a little 
book published by Lewis Cornaro, 
the Venetian, which I the rather 
mention, because it is of undoubt- 
ed credit, as the late Venetian am- 
bassador, who was of the same 
family, attested more than once in 
conversation, when he resided in 
England. Cornaro, who was the 
author of the little treatise I am 
mentioning, was of an infirm con- 
stitution, till about forty ; when, 
by obstinately persisting in an 
exact course of temperance, he 
recovered a pertect state of health, 
insomuch that at fourscore he pub- 
lished his book. He lived to give 
a third or fourth edition of it; 
and, after having passed his hun- 
dredth year, died without pain or 
agony, and like one who falls asleep. 
The treatise | mention has been 
taken notice of by several eminent 
authors, and is written with such 
a spirit of cheerfulness, religion, 
and good sense, as are the natural 
concomitants of temperance and 
sobriety. he mixture of the old 
man in it is rather a recommenda- 
tion than a discredit to it.” 

Cornaro carried his abstemious- 
ness to what in England would be 
thought by many persons little bet- 
ter than starvation; for his usual 
quantity of bread, soups, eggs, 
and meat, was only twelve ounces 
daily. It is not my object to re- 
commend any such scrupulous pre- 
cision, which has done so much to 

make the duty of abstemiousness 
appear ridiculous; but only to 
urge upon my readers such a de- 
gree of habitual temperance, as 
by experience they find best calcu- 
jated to promote mental and bodily 
health. The best practical rule, 
perhaps, is to take only just so 
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much food, and of such a quality, 
as may leave the mind and body in 
full possession of their faculties. 
If a man cannot converse or study, 
or take exercise with perfect ease 
after his repast, he has exceeded 
either in kind or in quantity what 
nature demanded. Let him, tn 
such a case, instantly retrench his 
wine, or beer, or meat, or all these, 
till he finds, by experience, that 
his intellect is as clear, and his 
body as vigorous, after dinner as 
before it ; ‘and should this neces- 
sary reduction bring bis maximum 
at length even to a glass of water 
and a few vegetables, he will have 
no reason to fear any injury to his 
health, provided he does not allow 
of too Jong intervals between his 
slender repasts. It 1s not, indeed, 
intended to recommend = either 

strong bodily exertion or mental ex- 
ercise while the process of digestion 
is going forward ; bat the capabili- 
ty to employ them with ease is no 
bad test of the fact whether or 
not the digestion has been put to 
an unnecessary and injurious ex- 
pense of exertion. 

We should ever remember, both 
in amoral and a physical sense, that 
it is not what we devour, but what 
we digest, that really nourishes us ; 
and that in many, perhaps in most, 
cases of debility amongst the af- 
fluent classes of the English com- 


munity, the weakness compl: ained of 


has arisen in no small measure from 
the habit of overloading the diges- 
tive powers, under the mistaken 
notion of strengthening the consti- 
tution. Many a person who could 
not fast three or four hours with- 
out a sensation of faintness and 
sinking, and a consequent craving 
for food or stimulants, has entirely 
overcome these unpleasant symp- 
toms by a long course of rigid 
temperance. There is a powerful 
principle of reaction and accom- 
modation to circumstances in the 
human frame. Where Nature (I 
use the word for want of a better) 
is obliged to exert herself, she will 
cheerfully do it: but if her eftorts 


are rendered unnecessary, she 
ceases to employ them. God has 
mercifully endowed her with this 
property, in order to meet every 
variety of circumstances to which 
she may be exposed. If placed in 
a hot climate, she resists heat ; if in 
a cold one, cold ; so as never, in a 
state of health, to vary greatly from 
her usual standard of temperature, 
A similar effect takes place with 
regard to food; so much so, that 
it is almost incredible on how 
small a portion of sustenance a 
person may not only subsist, but 
become healthy and vigorous, after 
long usage has ‘accustomed the con- 
stitution to a sparing supply. | 
am aware that in beginning to 
abridge our superfluous quantity 
either of food, or stimulants, there 
may be experienced, for many weeks 
or montis, some considerable in- 
convenience ; and that, in some few 
cases, even years may elapse before 
the constitution is fu/ly reconciled 
to the change ; but I never heard 
of a case in Which the practice was 
resolutely persisted in, especially 
in early life, that the ultimate be- 
nefit was not very apparent. But 
to return to my quotations and 
proofs. The following is the opi- 
nion of Lessius, already referred to. 

‘* Notwithstanding an exact pro- 
portion cannot be precisely adjust- 
ed for each person, considering 
the various differences of men’s 
ages, strength, and dispositions ; 
and also the great diversity in the 
nature and quality of various kinds 
of food; yet, generally speaking, 
for those who are much advanced 
in years, and for those also, that 
are of weak complexions, twelve 
or fourteen ounces of food a day 
are judged suflicient, and are what 
ought not to be exceeded : and as 
their food, so should their drink 
be equal. But this is to be under- 
stood of those only who are em- 
ployed in sedentary professions, OF 
intellectual studies, "tail use very 
little or no exercise of body.”’ 

The following passages. from 
Cheyne’s Essay on Health and 
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Long Life, are so highly important, 
that I shall venture to trespass on 
your pages with a somewhat length- 
ened extract. 

‘“The infinitely wise Author of 
nature has so contrived things, that 
the most remarkable rules of pre- 
serving life and health are moral 
duties commanded us; so true it 
is, that godliness has the promise 
of this life, as well as that to come. 

‘‘ Spotswood mentions one Ken- 
tigern, (afterwards called St. Mon- 
gah, or Mungo, from whom the fa- 
mous well in Wales 1s named,) who 
lived to one hundred and eighty- 
five years ; though after he came 
to the years of understanding, he 
never tasted wine nor strong drink ; 
and slept on the cold ground.* My 
worthy friend, Mr. Webb, is still 
alive. He, by the quickness of 
the faculties of the mind, and the 
activity of the organs of his body, 
shows the great benetit of a low 
diet, living altogether on vegetable 
food and pure element. The his- 
tory of the milk doctor of Croy- 
don, who by living on miik only, 
cured himself of an otherwise in- 
curable distemper—namely, the 
Epilepsy, and lived in perfect 
health tor sixteen years afier, till 
an accident cut him off—lI have al- 
ready narrated in my treatise of 
the gout. 

“Dr. Lister mentions eight per- 
sons in the north of England, the 
youngest of which was above one 
hundred years, and the eldest, one 
hundred and forty.t He says, it 
is to be observed that the food of 
all mountainous countries is ex- 
ceedingly coarse. And certainly 
there is no place in the world more 
likely to lengthen out life than 
England, especially those parts of 

it that have a free open air, and a 
seiehg and chalky soil, if, to due 
exercise, abstemiousness, and a 
plain, simple diet were added. 


¥N . _— 
N. B. No bad argument in favour of ma- 

Se ee ° 

“€sses versus feather-beds. 


' N. B. In looking over an extensive list 


ot persons who have lived unusually long, I 

' 

have almost uniformly found they agreed | in 
“O polnis—abstemiousness, and early rising 


‘<T advise, therefore, all gentle- 
men of a sedentary life, and of 
learned professions, to use as much 
abstinence as possibly they can, 
consistent with the preservation ot 
their strength and freedom of spir- 
its: which ought to be done as 
soon as they find any heaviness, in- 
qiietudes, restless nights, or aver- 
sion to application ; either by les- 
sening one half of their usual quan- 
tity of animal food and strong li- 
quors, till such time as they regain 
their wanted freedom and indo- 
lence: or by living a due time 
wholly upon vegetable diet, such 
as sago, rice, pudding, and the like, 
und drinking only a little wine and 
water. And if they would pre- 
serve their health and constitution, 
and lengthen out their days, they 
mnust either inviolably live low, or 
else maigre (as the French call it) 
a day or two in the week. 

‘* Nothing conduces more to 
health and long life, than absti- 
nence and plain food, with due la- 
bour. 

‘‘ Where exercise is wanting, (as 
in studious persons,) there is the 
greater need of abstinence. For 
these, eight ounces of animal, and 
twelve of vegetable food in twenty- 
four hours, are suflicient. 

‘*Tender persons ought to use 
as much abstinence as they possi- 
bly can. 

‘| have often heard valetudina- 
ry and tender persoas, and those ot 
sedentary lives and learned protes- 
sions, complain of bead-aches, 
sickness at the stomach, colicks 
and gripes, lowness of spirits, fla- 
tulency, and vapours, and yet pre 
tend they were very moderate and 
abstemious in their eating and 
drinking : but, upon inquiry, “| con- 
stantly found these very persons 
had taken down more than they 
wanted, or could digest. 

‘“ Though the inhabitants of 
Britain live, for the most part, as 
long, or rather longer than those 
of warmer climates, yet scarcely 
any one, especially those of the bet- 
ter sort, but becomes crasy, and sul- 
fers undersomechronical distemper 
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or other, before they arrive at old 
age. The same reason is to be as- 
signed for the frequency of self- 
murders here, in England especial- 
ly, beyond any other country. [or 
few have grace and resignation 
enough to suffer patiently the last- 
ing pains of a chronical distemper, or 
the yet more torturing and crucify- 
ing anguish ofa perpetual dispirited- 
ness ; though I have observed, gene- 
rally, and have good reason to con- 
clude universally, that all self-mur- 
derers are first distracted and dis- 
tempered in their intellectual facul- 
ties. Notwithstanding the diffusive- 
ness and universality of this disease, 
so that scarce a single individual of 
the better sort is altogether free 
from it, yet I never once in my life 
saw it totally extirpated in those 
who had it in any degree, so as to 
be entirely free from it all the rest 
of their lives after ; but that it still 
appeared, and sprung up again in 
some symptom or other, and at last 
brought forth that grand one, which 
put a final period to all their suf- 
ferings. One good reason for this 
is, that it requires a regimen and 
conduct so entirely contrary and 
opposite to the natural habits and 
customs, and the universal bent 
and appetites of the inhabitants of 
this island, that it becomes a kind 
of perpetual self-denial to them ; 
which the British nation, in gene- 
ral, does not mightily admire. 
Another reason is, that fine folks 
use their physicians as they do 
their laundresses ; send their linen 
to them to be cleaned, in order 
only to be dirtied again. Nothing 
less than a very moderate use of 
animal food, and a more moderate 
use of spirituous liquors, due la- 
bour and exercise, and a careful 
guarding against the inconstancy 
and inclemency of the seasons, can 
keep this hydra under. And no- 
thing else than a total abstinence 
from animal food, and strong fer- 
mented liquors can totally extir- 
pate it. And that, too, must be 


begun early ; before, or soon after 
the meridian of life ; or else there 
will remain too little otl in the 





| Dee. 


lamp, the spirits will sink too far 
ever to be recovered again; and 
the remaining part of life will be 
too short for so total a change as 
must be made. 

‘ To the aged, and those who are 
passing off the stage of life, | have 
only two things to recommend, if 
they would make the last hour as 
easy, uninterrupted, and free from 
pain as may be. The first is, that 
they would avoid the injuries of 
the weather, as much as ever they 
can. The blood of the aged is 
ever most certainly poor and vis- 
cid; their perspiration little or 
none at all; and their concoctive 
powers weak. And consequently 
they must be subjected to, and 
suffer by, the weakest injuries of 
the weather. Therefore I advise 
such to keep home, provide warm 
rooms and beds, and good fires, 
whenever the sky lowers, winds 
blow, or the air is sharp. Such 
are not to expect to raise, improve, 
or exalt their constitutions or 
health. Freedom from pain, to 
prevent the vital flame being ex- 
tinguished by accidents, and to 
have it burn as clear, and as long 
as nature, at their age, has design- 
ed it should, is all they ought to 
aim at. Exercise is only to purge 
offsuperfluities. If they, there- 
fore, be careful not to exceed, they 
wiil want none, nor would it much 
contribute to their ease. For in 
old men the bones petrify ; the 
cartilages and tendons turn into 
bones ; and the muscles and nerves 
into cartilages and tendons; and 
all the solids lose their elasticity, 
and turn, in a great measure, into 
that earth they are going to be dis- 
solved into. So that the solids 
wanting elasticity, exercise can do 
but little to shake off the load. It 
will therefore be enough for such, 
to air themselves when the sun 
lights them, and the summer breezes 
can refresh them ; or, if they would 
lengthen out their days, to remove 
to a warmer climate, by which they 
may liveas longasthecrow. ‘The 
second thing I would advise such, 
is, to lessen their diet gradually, a5 
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they grow older, before nature has 
forced this diminution upon them. 
This 18 a pow erful mean to make 
their old age green and indo}: ‘nt, 
and to preserve the remains of the 
senses to the very last. By this 
alone, Cornaro ler nethened out his 
days, and preserved his senses, in 
4 great measure, entire, to a hun- 
dred years. He gradually lessen- 
ed his diet so far, that, as his his- 
forian informs us, he came at last 
to live on the yolk of an egg three 
days. IT will not take upon me 
to advise others, in what measure. 
either of time or quantity of food, 
they ought to diminish. But this, 
| think, they ought to consider, 
that since itis certain aged persons 
hecome children, as to the weak- 
ness of their digesiic., they ought 
to diminish, as children increase in 
heir food, from weaker to weaker, 
and from less to less. For as their 
solids are unelastic, their concoc- 
tive shag weak, seed Lig 04 


Ing scarcely : any, their repairs { (not 
to overlay the spark of life remain- 
ing) ought to lessen proportionally. 
And it is to the neglect of this, in 
aged persons, that those rheums, 
catarrhs, wind and colicks, loss of 
memory and senses, those aches 
and pains, and all that dismal black 
train of miseries that wait on long 
ite, is mostly owing; which, by a 
cisereet and timely lessening their 
diet, might, in a great measure, be 
prevented.” 

In these passages from Cheyne 
my readers will have observed the 
beneficial effects which he attri- 
butes to margre days. It may be 
interesting to them to hear the 
opinion of the Rev. William Jones 
on the same subject; and two such 
‘estimonies, I trust, will not be dis- 
regarded. They are the more im- 
Portant, because of the injurious 
elects to health which persons 
‘Te so apt to apprehend from ab- 
‘tence, when practised in a reli- 
10us view. 

‘* T who am obliged to live by rule, 
2nd am hitherto alive beyond hope, 

Curist, Onserv. No. 240. 
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have seen the end of many younge: 
and stronger men, who have unhap- 
pily presumed upon their strength, 
and have persevered in a constant 
habit of eating and drinking with- 
out reserve, til their digestive 
powers have failed, and their whole 
constitution has been shattered ; 


so that either death or incurable 


infirmity has been the consequence, 

“What can be the reason why 

the French people are so mach 
less troubled with distempers, and 
are so much more hvely in their 
spirits than the English?) A gen- 
tleman of learning, with whom 1 
had the pleasure of conversing at 
Pasis, made this observation on the 
subject : ‘You English people give 
no rest to your faculties : you take 
three meals every day, and live in 
constant fulness without any relief : 
thus nature is overcharged, crudi- 
ties are accumulated in the vesse is 
of the body, and you fall early ta 
apoplexies, palsies, insanity, o2 
hopeless stupidity. 
we are guilty of any excess, our 
meagre days, which are two ina 
week, bring us into order again ; 
and if these should be insufticient, 
the season of Lent comes in to our 
relief, which is pretty sure to an 
swer the purpose.’ 

‘¢ It is much to be lamented, and 
we are suflering for itin mind and 
body, that in these Jatter days of 
the Reformation, we have been so 
dreadfully afraid of superstition, 
that we have at length discarded 
every wholesome and necessary re 
ulation ; and because we do not 
whip our skins like the monks of 
antiquity, we stuff them till they 
burst. Thecor sumption of animal 
food in England is by far too great 
tor the enjoyment of health, and the 
public cood of the commu nity.”” 

Having, | fear, been already too 
prolix in my remarks and citations, 

I must abruptly conclude them for 


the present: but the subject ts, 


to my mind at least, so highly use 
ful, that I shall probably take 
another occasion, with your per 
mission, of resuming it 
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Sacred Literature ; a 
Review of the Principles 
Composition laid down by the 
late Robert Lowth, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of London, in his Pre- 
lections and Isaiah : and an Ap- 
plication of the Principles so re- 
viewed, to the Illustration of the 
New Testament; in a Series of 
Critical Observations on the Style 
and Structure of that Sacred 
Volume. dy the Rev. Jonny 
Jepe, A. M. Rector of Abineton, 


compri sing o 











in the Diocese of Cashel! Lon- 
don: Cadell and Davies. 1820. 
THe light which was thrown by 


Lowth upon the nature of Hebrew 
poetry, the discoveries which he 
made ofits structure and character, 
and the skill and taste with which 
he brought out its ill-understood, 
though admitted, beauties, are too 
universally acknowledged to need 
our feeble praise. There are few 
scholars who have not felt and 
owned their debt to that enlighten 
ed critic, who may be regarded as 
the first inventor of the canons by 
which the pretensions of the primi- 
tive poetry of the East must now 
be measured. ‘Those, however, 
who have accompanied him with 
most delight through the poetical 
parts of the Old Testament, were 
not, in general, prepared to follow 
up these researches in the New, 
when the present author invited 
them to the task. It was felt, that 
half of that volume coraists of 
epistles, which are too familiar a 
style of composition, and the re- 
maining half, in a great measure, 
of narratives, which are too simple 
to be suspected of much embe!lish- 
ment ; so that there only remains 
the book of Revelations, to whicha 
eritic would naturally turn for spe- 
cimens of New-Testament poetry. 
Yet it was obvious to ever 
reader. even of the English Tes- 
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tament, that the songs of Mary, o; 
Zacharias. and of Sumeon, breath: 
the very spirit of ancient poetry - 
that they are not only dressed in 
the figurative pomp, but formed in 
the antithesis and parallelism, by 
which it is characterized. It was 
obvious, also, that the beatitudes 
in our Lord’s Sermon on the Moun! 
are as artificial in their arrange 
ment as they are poetical in thei; 
conception ; that many others 0; 
his divine sentences are cast, if we 
may so speak, in the same mould; 
and that some passages, even iy 
the Epistles, particularly the Epistle 
of St. James, are Jaid out after the 
same model, and follow the struc. 
ture of Moses and the Prophets. 
With these obtrasive examples 
occurring In various parts of e 
New-Testament, it was natural | 
presume, that there might be wa 
passages, jn which the poetical 
structure was equa y real and 
certain, though from the different 
notions of poetry introduced by 
metrical measurement and rhyme. 
and also from the prosaic distribu- 
tion cf it in our division into verses 
and chapters, besides something 
which is always lost by the habit 
of reading a work in transiations, 
it might require some skill to dis- 
cern, and still more to explain it. 
For how are these solitary spe- 
cimens of a poetical form and man- 
ner to be accounted for ? Are we 
to suppose, that, when ne Holy 
Ghost visited Mary or Zacharias, 
he made them poets; arid tha: 
when he left them, they reli ipsed to 
their former lev <li of ordinary feel- 
ing and conception, and lost, ne 
only their holy inspiration, ba! 
their solemn diction also, and 
their command of dignified sent: 
ment and expression ? I[s it not 
more probable, that the language 
of ancient psalmody was a language 
familiar to them, and that. by virt 
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of this familiarity, the possession 
of a sacred subject was almost 


identical with the possession of 


. style and manner suited to ex- 
press it with propriety, according 
‘o the received method of the 
scribes and prophets of old ? 

There 1s, at least, (it must be ac- 
‘nowledged,) much reason and 
snuch verisimilitude in the tollow- 
ing modest representation of our 
author. 


“The character and complexion of 


Hebrew poetry have been very compe- 
tently preserved in that body of Greek 
translations, composed at different 
‘imes, by different persons, and known 
ander the name of the Septuagint V er- 
jon. Nor should it be omitted, that the 
Hebraic parallelism oecurs also, with 
much variety, in the Apocrypha: the 
book of Ecclesiasticus, for example. is 
composed of pure parallelisms: the 
hook of Wisdom, too, affords fine spe- 
cimeus of this manner,though itis com- 
monly overlaid by the exuberant and 
vicious rhetoric of the Alexandrine 
Platonists ; while, not to mention oiher 
parts of the Apocryphal writings, in 
Tobit and the books of Mace alee S 
here are examples both of lyrie and 
idactic poetry, clothed in parallelisms 
bieh wall he dly shrink from compari- 
sonwithseveral in the genuine Hebrew 
‘ Scripture s. One other fact remains ¢ 
namely, that, m1 the sententious for- 
mule of the Rabbinical writers, the 
manner of Hebrew poetry is frequently 
erved with much accuracy, though 
with a manilest declension of spirit. 
“Phe above circumstances appear 
vorthy of eensideration : and, if atten- 
tively considered, they may probably, 
both suggest and authorize.a few an- 
Licipations 1 respe cling the style of the 
New Testament. Here we have been 
examining a mode of composition, ap- 
plied almost exclusively to sacred sab- 
ts; admitting considerable varieties ; 
iid, inall those varieties. more or less 
prevalent throughout the entire Old 
Testa nana: 3a manner, alike } rfect in 
the sublime ode, the tender elegy, and 
the didactie aphor ‘ism; care fully re- 
tained ny the most ancient translators 
of the Hebrew Script ures ; happily imi- 
tated by a suece ssion of Jewish wri- 
ters, whose aut} hority ts all but sacred; 
fondly, though feebly, eherished by 
those Rabbinical te sive rs who preced- 
ed, and who survived the destruetion 


ee 
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of the Jewish polity ; and, what is of 
considerable importance in our present 
inquiry, a manner completely natural- 
ized in the Greek language , by the Al- 

exandrine versionis ts; and even by 
original Greek writers, in some of the 

books termed Apocryphal. 


“ Now, the question may be conii- 
dently asked, Is it in any degree pro- 
bable that such a manner should have 
been abruptly andaltogether discarded 
in the New "Pestainent ? Does not the 
very supposition run counter to all the 
analogies afforded by the works oi 
Him who was the inspirer of both por- 
tions of the Sacred Volume? In the 
wide expanse of nature, there is noab- 
ruptness of transition. ‘The forms, in- 
deed, and the colourings, are infinitely 
various ; but so harmonically blende kf 
and so nicely shaded off, that it is im- 
siege to define, with aceuracy,where 

‘ begins, and where another ends. 
had if this be so in God’s inanimate 
works, shall we not apes more expect 
the same keeping, the same congruity 
amidst variety, - eed ee his living 
world? In the latter, we cannot sup- 
pose that even the style and manner 
were fortuitous: design pervades the 
whole matter of both Testaments ; and 
unity ts the soul of that design ; but the 
matter and manner of Scripture are, 
beyond the matter and manner of any 
other body of writings,most intimately 
connected ; so intim: ately connected, 
that unity of matter demands and im- 
plies in this divine book, a correspon- 
dent unity of manner. And, on this 
ground alone, we may reasonably con- 
clude, that a manner largely prevalent 
in the Old Testament, cannot be re- 
maa lished in the New. 

‘This question may, however,be re- 
garded in another and a more popular 
light. Let us only consider, what the 
New Testament is, and by whom it 
was written. [tis a work suppletory to, 
and perfective of, the Old ; composed 
under the same guidance that super- 
infended the composition of the Old; 
Written by native Jews, Hebrews otf 
the Hebre WS 5 by men whose minds 
had, from infancy, been moulded after 
the form and fashion of their own sa- 
cred writings : and whose whole stock 
heey rature (except in the case of St. 

Paul, and probat ily of St. Luke and St. 
James) was comprised in those very 
Writings. Now, surely, it is improba- 
ble in the extreme,that such men,when 
they came to write such a work,should 
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without any assignable motive, and in 
direct opposition to all other religious 
teachers of their nation, have estrang- 

ed themselves from a manner so per- 

vading the noblest parts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as the sententious paral- 
felism. Of such an estrangement, no 
fess can be said than this, that it would 
imply a constraint and pressure upon 
the natural movements of minds se 
disciplined and trained, altogether in- 
consistent with that case, and freedom, 
and simplic ity, Which characterise the 
style of the New Testament t, from tts 
commencement to its close. While, 
With respect to Elim, who spake as ne- 
ver man spake, and who had all varie- 
ties of language at his command.it was 
so much his usage, in every allowable 
method and degree, to accommodate 
his manner to the tastes and prejudices 
of his countrymen, that his departure 
from it in tliis Instanee, would have 
been perhaps a solitary departure.” 
pp. 75—78. 

From this statement it results, 
that in the opinion et Mr. Jebb, 
the artificial arrangement in par: allel 
sentences would, toa Jewish teach- 
er, be the natural order of construc: 
tion, and that the arrangement 
which we call natural, but which 
is in eflect a grammatical arrange- 
ment, would bet to him constrained. 

“* But this, after all, is no question of 
probabilities : it must be decided by an 
experimental appeal to facts ; and facts 
bearing on the subje et are ne tg dil- 
ficult to be found, nor hard to be stat- 
ed. It has been, for many years, my 
first literary object to se arch the Serip- 
tures of the New Testament, for facts 
of the nature alluded to ; for passages, 
namely, which bear evident marks of 
intentional conformity to the Hebrew 
parallelism. A selection of those pas- 
sages I have examined with all the at- 
tention in my power; and the result 
of my ex unination j propose to give 
im the follow Ing pages of this work.” 
p. 79. 
~ Such is the scope of Mr. Jebb’s 
volume. Such are the aim and 
tendency of this traly /ueeferum 
experiment, with which he has 
opened a new field of inquiry ; and, 
as we have no doubt that he will 
be followed by many fellow-adven- 
turers. we thus early sive our ad- 
vice to every one, who ts at all 
interested in these researches. to 
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possess himself of an interleaved 
Bible, for the sake of entering on 
the blank side every such new 
translation of any particular passage 
as, being literal in its phraseology, 
has the advantage of exhibiting, in 
a happy manner, the turn and spirit 
of the original. Sucha Bible needs 
not be long unused: for some in- 
genious and valuable specimens 
may be collected from the volume 
before us, and others will no doubt 
be soon added ; a judicious selec 
tion from which Bl fail to throw 
much light upon the sacred text. 
First, then, it should be known. 

that with the profoundest respect 
for the memory and services oj 
Lowth. the author denie »s altogethe: 
the existence of synonymous paral: 
lelisms, the first kind of parallel- 
isms adduced by that writer ; and 
Mr. Jebb is very successful in es. 
tablishing, by many examples from 
all parts of the ‘Old Testament. 
and particularly from the book ot 
Proverbs, where the second mem. 
ber of a sentence has been com- 
monly regarded as little more tian 
an unmeaning echo of the _ 
that there is usually, if not alway 

a gradation and climax, by which 
the sentiment ts illustrated, de- 
fined, and enforced. We shall 
give, under this head, an example 
from the Old ‘Testament, and an- 
other from the New, that the sumili: 
tude of style may appear. 

“ wise son rejoiceth a father ; 


‘But a foolish son is the erief of his 
mother. Prov. x. 1.” p. 209. 


* A wise son rejoiceth even a father; 
whose demands are high, and whose 
iffeetions are connnonly of the sterner 
cast: but a foolish son Is sorrow even 
to his mother,whose tenderness would 
be less ready to perce ive his defects, 
and, when perceived, more apt to eXx- 
tenuate them. The appropri: ative term 
his, wanting in the ease of the father, 
is added in that of the mother ; proba- 
bly to heighten the pathos.” pp. 32,99. 


On Matt. xxi. 43, 44, Mr. Jebb 
observes, that there ts 


‘In the first couplet. a negative pu 
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nishment, according with what theo- 


logians call the pain of loss : 


From you shall be taken away the king- 


dom of God, 
And it shall be given to a nation pro- 


ducing the fruits thereof : 


in the second couplet, a positive pu- 
nishment, imcluding the most grievous 
pains of Sense, and ending with irre- 
trievable destruction : 


And he who falleth upon this stone, 
shall be sorely bruised ; 

But upon whomsoever it shall fall, it 
will grind him topowder.” —— p, 129 


“But this is not the whole: as the 
passage stands, the former couple t pre- 
diets “merely the overthrow of the 
Jewish church and polity, together 
with the substitution and adoption of 
the Christian church and polity : but 
the latter couplet has an ampler pro- 
phetic reach ; in its ultimate meaning, 
itis yet unfulfilled ; it extends to Mes- 
siah’s triumph over his enemies, in the 
last times: and therefore, this clause 
was, With admirable propriety, reserv- 
ed for the close of this most awful 
warning. 

ads he allusion of the two concluding 
tines has been well e Xp lained hy Li oh t- 
toot, loe., and by Pere Lamy, Appar. 
Bibl. b. I. ch. xii, p. 215., from the 
manner in whieh the punishment of 
stoning to death was inflicted among 
the Jews. The criminal was thrown 
headlong from an eminence or pillar, 
in such a manner to dash him 
igainst some great stone ; if this failed 
to dispatch him, they threw another 
sreat stone upon him, thereby to crush 
him to pieces. The learn ed and ex. 

ellent Dr. Doddridge. not sufficiently 
adverting to the circumstance, tinat the 

latter mode was adopted only after the 

former mode had faile€—that it was a 
dernier resort, and always fatal—re- 
eects the illustration; professing his 
nability to see, that one of those inflie- 
tions was at all more deadfal than the 


as 


other. The difference is, that hy the 
‘ormer the criminal might, by the lat- 
‘er he must, be killed.” p. 130. 


The author therefore, after cor- 
recting the designation of these 
and similar specimens from that 
of sy nonymous, to that of cognate, 
parallelisms, takes occasion to com- 
ment upon the inaccurate philology, 
‘aught by some lexicographers, who 
occasionally change the meaning of 
erms in order to accommodate it 
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to their conception of the strain 
ofa passage. He led into this 
subject by the synonymes 
which have been introduced by the 
doctrine of synonymous parallel- 
ism. Buithe error extends farther 
than this ; and he himself has quot- 
ed a gross and palpable instance, 
in which, without one authority 
to his point, Schleusner has tor- 
tured the word, till he has 
made it bear the sense of 2fiucc, In 
order to meet his mistaken appre- 
hension of a particular text. In- 
deed we have often been struck 
with this propensity in lexicogra- 

phers to vary the significattons of 
words without sufficient reason. 
Instead of satisfying themselves, and 
allowing their readers toe be satis- 
fied, with the plain meaning of a 
word, which must receive some 
abatement, augmentation, or modi- 
fication from every context in which 
it occurs, they are anxious to ex 

hibit every variety of shade which it 
derives from diflerent applications 


is 


false 


Dx AlGS; 


of it, and thus multiply senses, 
till they embarrass instead of in- 
structing. Even Dr. Johnson 1s 
faulty in this particular. He has 


clogged every proposition—as with, 
and at, for example—with a multi- 
plicity of meanings, and laboured to 
enumerate as many he could 
though he has found it impossible 
to count up all the relations which 
they are employed to express 
Thus, also, to the word past, he as- 
signs no Jess than fifteen meanings 

which might all be reduced to tour, 
or at most five: and so in many 
other instances. But the Ger- 
man lexicographers far outshine us 
in this redundancy of explanation. 

Schleusner, for example, has heap- 
ed together ten senses of : 
thus subjecting the young aes 
to the necessity of choosing between 
several meanings of a word, which, 
in fact, always signifies in Scripture 
an inspired teacher, whether the 
subject of his teaching relate to 
the present, the past, or the future. 
Commentators alse ure often driven 
into thesame error. ‘When a pe 
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ro is Githeult, the first resource 
that occurs to them is to assigna 
new signification to the words ; by 
which happy expedient they are 
able to make any text speak their 
own signification. ‘Thus, 
said im one place, that Jesus Christ 
saves his people; ta another, that 
we arcsaved by grace through faith: 
and ina third, that baptism Saves 
us; His maintained, that the verb, 
to save, has. in these three fexts, as 
many diterent signilic ations: and 
thus, by the distinction of saving 
eihcaciously, saving mediately, and 
saving instrumentally, | the apparent 
difftenity is removed, but without 
mach addition of lizht to the rea- 


~ mor 
a uae 
dew 


synce Itas 


der’s unde rstanding ; whereas, in 
fact, it should be seen. that the 


same identical salvation is spoken of 
in each insiance, though in the tirst 
passage it is ascribed tothe power 
which achieved, in the second, to 
the mercy which prompted and 
the habit of mind which receives 
it, and in the last to the instrument 
througu siened and 


sealed to the true reciment. In 


which if is 
this way, moreover, the commenta- 
ry and the dictionary support each 
other inthe perpleniiy which they 
oe e. occasion : ter Schleusner 
understand, that the 
erb o4%@, sometimes mezns— to 
a e happy, sometimes to convert 
Christianity, sometimes to con- 
for immunities and rewards, and so 
forth; which is far from being a 
just statement of the case: for the 
word always signtfes either to save 
or to preserve, (that is, to make 
whole, or to keep whole,) and the 
context must tel] us, not the lexi- 
cographer, whether it applies in 
any particular instance to the body 
or the soul. There are received 
rules of interpretation, which will 
determine these points forus. The 
Jexicographer’s duty is todefine the 
sense of words, not to accommo- 
date them; and, when he exceeds 
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this limit, he forgets his office 
as much as a mechanic pee do 
who should use a flexible that 
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etpe of the materials it pretended 
fomeusttre. i'e accommodates the 
sense of the words to the assumed 
sense of the passage, instead of 
enabling us to gather the sense of 
the passage from that of ~ e words, 

‘Lhe following observa ions on 
the tendency in some olen io re- 
present words as synonymous, the 
signitications of which are distinct, 
and thereby to impoverish the fal- 
pess of Scripture, are worthy of 
attention. 

“The assumed synonyme of periods, 
members, or lines, has, in mauy in- 
tances, occasioned the consequent as 
sumption, that, in the Alexandrine 
translators of the Old ‘Testament, and 
Alexandrine translators or authors of 
the Apocrypha, words are synony 
mous, Which, in allother writers, have 
totally diverse meanings. The same 
prineipie has been applie ‘d to several 
words and passages in the New Testa- 
ment; and if it proceed to be thus ap- 
plied, Giis will be one reason, in addi- 
tion to many others, for serious appre- 
hension, that, from those philologiea! 
works which students are more and 
more taught to respeet, as guides to 
the critical knowledee of Scripture, 
mnch eonfusion, much obseurity, re- 
peated contradictions, and a fatal habit 
of explaining away ihe most presnan 
truths of Christianity, may be superin- 
duced upon, or rataer substituted fo: 
ourimauly sound aad unsophisticated 

English theology.” pp. 50, 51. 

The next form of parallelism 
which the author adduces, ts that 
which he distinguishes by the name 
of the tntroverted parallelism, or 
by that of the rhetorical figare 
epanodos: and in no part of his 
work does he appear to us to have 
been more eminently happy. The 
following quotations wiil explain 


his meaning. 


“There are stanzas so constructed, 
that whatever be the number of limes, 
the first line shalt be parallel with the 
last; the second with the penultimate ; 
and so throug shout,h nan order that looks 
inward,or, to borrow a military phrase, 
from flanks tocentre. This may becall- 
ed the introverted parallelism.” p. 29 


“ And it: Thal | come to pass in that day ; 
ah shajl make a gathering of + 


JeuOs “ 















From the flood of the river; [sev/. 
Euphrates. | 
To the stream of Egypt 
And ye shall be cleaned up, one by 
one 5 
O ve sons of Israel! 
And it shall come to pass in that day ; 
The great trumpet shall be sounded ; 
And those shall come, who 
peris shing in the land of Assyria ; 
And who were dispersed in the land 
of Bey pt; 
And they ‘shall bow 
be fore Jehovah: 
in the holy mountain, in Jerusalem 
Isaiah, xxvit. 12, 13. 


themselves down 


‘In these two stanzas of Isaiah, figu- 
“yatively in the first, and literally in the 
second, is predicted the return of the 
Jews from them several dispersions. 
The first line of each stanza is parallel 
with the sixth; the second wiih the 
fifth; and the third with the fourth : 
also,on comparing the stanzas one with 
another, it is manifest that they are 
construeted with the utmost precision 
of mutual correspondence ; clause har- 
monising with elause, and line respec- 
tively with fine: the first Ine of the 
frststanza withthe first lie of the se 
cond, and so throughout.” pp. 54, 


(ive not that which is holy to the dogs, 
Neither cast your pearls before the 
swine ; 
Lest they trample them under 
feet ; 
And turn about and rend you 
St. Matt. vii. ¢ 


thei 


“'The relation of the first line to the 
ieurth, and that of the second to the 
nird, have been noticed hy almost all 
he commentators. A minor cireum- 
tanee is not altogether undeserving of 
attention : the equal lengths, inthe ori- 

inal, of each related pair of lines; the 
frst and fourth lines being : short, the 
second and third lines long. The sense 
of the passage becomes pe “rf fsethy clear, 


in thus adjusting the parallelism ; 


. 
‘ 
i 
‘ 


Give net that which is holy to the dogs ; 

Lest they turn about and rend you: 

Neither cast your pearls before the 
swine, 


Lest they trample them under their feet. 


Castalio, without any transposition, by 


availing ‘sane if of the Ratti idiom, las 
accurately preserved the sense: 


Ne date rem sacram canibus : 

Neve margaritas vestras pores arparite 
Ne u11 eos “pedibus conculcent 

Inne versi lacerent vos : 
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were 


A rendering followed in the Euglis! 
Version of 1729: “ Lest these trample 
them under foot,and Tose tura upon 
voujand rend vou.” The metrical ver- 
sion of Juveneus ts to the same effect: 
Ne Canthus sanctum cdederitis; 
velitis 
immmundis 


neve 


Turpiter jactare monilia por 
Cis: 

Namgue illa in 
jacebunt; 

Conversique canes vasto vos 


rim pent 


as 
no pedibus subject 


vulnere 
The more 
denee, with - fatal result, 
first and just. su as to make. and to 
leave, st’ practical impres- 
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dangerous aet of topri 


pliced 


’ 
the deep 
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After establishing these eleme: 
tary principles, Mv. Jebb proceeds 


to exhibit a few of the longer 
stanzas, as well those in which the 
parallelism is continuous, as those 
in which it ts interrupted, 

with some other interesting 
arities of the sacred writings 
we have net 
they deserve. 


together 

pe reali 
, whic 
notice as 
One of the most re 
markable is that co-ordinate de- 
pendence of successive clauses 
upon a common antecedent, the 
discernment of which may disen 
tangle many a dificalty. 


a 


Space LO 


I atam pon the vereeer liz ont ‘ 
‘inter in through tue strait gate 


For wide is the gate, and broad the way 
which leadeth to destruction : 

Aud many there be, who goin thereat 

strait is the gate, and narrow the 


! 


Way. gi ich | radetht » ile 


io ht 


And few there be, who find it 
mt. Matt. vil. 13. 14 
‘'Ttl.* ! . . 
his passage has been involved in 
sitaeall aS ae? Se ry ' 
men needless Qunecuily. £ ike clause . 


‘For strait is the gate, Ne.’ apparently 
refers to the clause immediately pre- 
ceding, as its antecedent; and henee, 
commentators have been vartously 
perplexed in their efforts to ascertain 
the precise connexion and dependence. 
Some would translate the second ‘OT: 
BUT ; others, asSUREDLY : 4 third, and 
very numerous class, would adopt the 
various reading HOW 
strait isthe gate,and how narrow is the 
way! This variation is favoured by 
Theophylact, Euthymius, Grotius, Si- 
amphbell, Griesbach, Keainoel, 


mon, © 
and several others: also by our English 
mareinal readme. 


Ti stva 4 a@uan, 
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translators. in their 
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ZOb Review of Jebb’s 
Many of the fathers, one apparently 
copying the other, say that the parti- 
cle Tl is here expressive of wonder or 
admiration: but surely an exclamation 
in this place would il accord either 
ee didactic gravity of the subject, 
*, With the dignity of the Divine In- 
euchioae Elsner judiciously rejects the 
various reading, but fails to e xplain the 
passage. Benegel, too, rejects the TI, 
but und: rstands the second 27: to mean 
Bur; as do Keuchenius, and Schleus- 
ner, under 
‘OT1. Wells, ap. Bowyer SC on). trans- 
Jates and explains the passage proper- 
ly, as, it would seem, Beza and Pisea- 
tor had done long before him. 

“ All difliculty is removed, by resort- 
ing to the principle of a double refer- 
ence to a common antecedent. Two 
co-ordinate reasons are assigned, why 
we should enter in through the strait 
cate: Loa negative reason; the wide 
gate 1s the way, not to hfe, but to de- 
struction: 2. a positive reason; the 
strait gate is the way to life. The pas- 
sage, accordingly, may be thus reduce- 
ed to a six-lined stanza: 


Enter in throuch the strait gate: 
For wide is the gate, and broad the 
way, which leadeth to destruction ; 
And many there be, who go in 
thereat : 
Enter in through the strait gate - 
For strait is the gate, and narrow 
the way, which leadeth to life ; 
And few there be, who find it.” 


aoOgoe 
YOUes 
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But the most original discovery 
(for it is nothing less) i in the whole 
volume, is that which relates to the 
quotations from the Old Vestament 
in the New : for the author shows, 
with much power of argument and 
weight of example, that the Apos- 
tles untiormly observe the parallel- 
ism, however they may curtail the 
continuity, of a quotation; that 
they sometimes even supp'y it by 
mixing up the quotation with their 
own original matter ; and that, even 
when they quote from different 
writers, they quote with such ex- 
actness as to preserve an antithesis 
even in the disjointed members, 
thus artificially brought together. 


The following passage is a short but 
catistactory specimen: 


his tenth signification of 
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My house shall be called the house of 

: prayer for all the nations ; 

But ye have made it — of thieves, 
. Mark, xi. 

“ Here is a at allel couplet 2 a 
antithetical kind ; no less acutely point- 
ed, than if its tivo contrasted proposi- 
tions were, at once, and for the first 
time, coneeived and delivered by the 
Divine Vindicator of his own holy 
temple : but they are derived from twe 
passages totally independent of each 
other, and very remotely connected in 
their subject-matter. The first line 
stands in the Septuagint version of 
Isaiah, Ivi. 97, exactly as it does In St. 
Mark: the substance of the second 
line occurs in the prophet Jeremiah: 

Is my house a den of thieves ? 
Soto bring together such materials, 
and outof them toconstruct a sentence 
thus antithetically pointed, and, as al! 
readers of the Gospel and the Jewish 
history know, most applicable to the 
oceasion, argues no ordinary familiari- 
ty with the characters of me ny and 
with the style of Hebrew poetry.” pp. 
11+. 11lo. 

“A voice in Rama hath been heard ; 

Lamentation, and most bitter weeping: 

Rachel weeping for ber children, 

Nefuseth to be comforted for ber children, 
because they are not. 


“Tn the principal editions of the Sep- 
tuagint, the Vatican, the Alexandrine, 
and the Complutensian, the passage 
has been so rendered, as to disfigure 
the parallelism. The Vatican reads: 
A voice in Rama hath been heard, 

Of lamentation, and of weeping, and of 
mourning ; 
Rachei weeping, 
Would not be comforted for her children, 
because they are not. 
The nouns in the second line, thus put 
into the genitive case, are thereby ta- 
ken out of apposition with the noun in 
the first line ; and the couplet is conse- 
quently reduced from a very striking 
paralielism, into mere prose: again, 
the omission of ca ceav2 autas, ‘for hei 
children,’ in the third line, together 
with the insertion of the tantamount 
words, ¢74 tay viay sues, in the fourth 
line, destroys the relative proportion 
of the line Sy and takes them out of He- 
brew poetry 

“Tn the Alexandrine copy it stands 

thus : 


A voice in Rama hath been heard, 
Of lamentation, and of weeping, and of 
mourning ; 
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Of Rachel weeping for her children ; 
And she woeld not be coinforted, because 


they are not. 
Ras. he re lative poco on oi the list 


eases, cai through fines second 


and third lines, take the passages out of 


parallelisn. . . 

«The Complutensinn edition gives 
. reading preferable to either of the 
cbove, and nearer to the text of Sf. 
\latthew: - 

A voice in Rama hath been heard, 

Lamentation, and weeping, and mourn- 
ing, 

Of Rachel weeping for her children. 

And she would not be eomforted, because 
they are not, 

“TTere, the first couplet, taken by 
‘self, makes snaiiie Hebrew poetry: 
but taken, as, by the construetion, it 
must be, in Counexion with the gentiive, 
aynr aTonrniomerncsy the poetry again 
is cone. 

«Fromevery one of these faults, the 
text of St. Matthew is free; the con- 
fruction is senteatious like Hebrew 
etry, nut pe ‘rriodical like Gre ek pr Ose 
‘ine is in opposition with line ; and the 
elative proportion of me ‘alien sis pre- 
served. It should be ebserved, that the 
\postle renders the second line, with a 
Orce a nd beauty exclusively his own: 

ie original ef that line, preserving the 
ie brew idiom, may be thus rendered ; 
Lamentation, and weeping of — bitter- 

nesses. 
\ sentence which, as exhibiting one of 
‘he most powerful superlatives in the 
Hebrew language, the evangelist ex- 
oresses by three nouns substantive, 


, 


ith the addition of the adjective 72Au 
Lamentation, and weeping, and mucin 

mourning. 

The Septuagint eives three sub- 
Prams 35 but, inne c OpPy of it is the 

lective to be found. 

é ; may be further observed, that 
St. Matthew improves upon the recelv- 
U Hebrew text, by rejecting the repe- 
litionin the fourth line of F2993- Sy, 
ior her children y’ a rejection confirm- 
nd by the C ompl. Septuag. and by the 
Syriac. These words Dr. Blayne y,in 
vs translation of Jeremiah, very pro- 
erly expunges, ‘as carrying internal 
marks ot inte rp PP ae i as belng not 
uly superfluous, but rather perple xing 
‘he sense, and loading the metre. LY, 
Sitis extreme ly proh: ible, the Hebrew 
‘ext had the superfluous words in St. 


Matthew's day, his rejection of them 
MRT Onsen No 240 
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argues both eritiea! skill, and aa atten 
tion to the coneinnity and equipoise ol 
the poetical parallelism.” pp. 161—10 4 
(one of the services Which Mr. 
Jebb has rendered to sacred eri 
ticism is that ef explaining the 
principle of Hebrew poetry insuch 
a manner as to display san excel 
lence. That principle may be re 


solved tnto two elements— pes oca- 
fron und contrast. tiie tormer 1s 


forcibly Wlustrated ny the follow 
ing ap, 
fo the hundred and seventh PI 

fecal anes and repeatedly ex 
pressed, that the subjeets of Jehovah's 
eoodiuess would praise him for that 
roodness. and tor His wonderful inter 
positions on behalf of mankind. spe 
clal mote eS LO Ci I] Pa suitable os 
pressions of gratitude are urged 3 par- 
fieularly in the ninth and sixteenth 


verses: which verses are both con- 


structed m the manuer just deseribed : 
For he hath satisfied the eraving soul : 
Sud thie in risky d soul he heathy fitted With 
eQodness Verse 9. 
“Tiere are two pail 5 of terms, con- 
veying the two notions of « complete 
destitution by famine: and of equally 
complete reliet, administered by the 
Divine bounty. The notion of relief, as 
best fitted to excite gratitude, was ob- 
viously that to whiel: prominence was 


to be iy Cis and this, accordingly, was 
efiected by placing it first and last: the 
idea of destitution, on the contrary, as 
a painful one, and not in unison with 
the hilarity of grateful adoration, had 
the central, that is, the less important 
place assigned it, while, even there, the 
rapid suecession and duplication of the 
rating soul, and the famished soul, by 
marking the extremity of past aillic 
tion, but heightens the enjoyment olf 
the glad couclision—he hath filled 
with geoodness! Andthus the worst.and 
the least trust-worthy of the troops 0} 
Nestor, are compelled to fight: and 
the victory is signal and complete. 
‘Let us now change the arranze- 
ment of the couplet > Jet us SUPpOse if 
to have been written; 
For the eraving soul he hath satisfied : 
And hath filled with goodness the famish 
ed soul 
and is it net manifest, not merely t] 
the bear ity of the passage would have 
been destroyed, but that the very oh 
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jeet of the Psalmist would have beer 


defeated | The sense af relief waonle 
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Destin, incondesienr nds soreaaint oa 
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i1U) 


have 
‘The notion of famine, meeting us at 


the commencement, and haunting us 
at the close, must have checked the 


go 


genial flow of grateful feeling. The 
weakest forees stationed in the front 
and rear, and the herees pressed and 
pent up between them, what could en- 


sue but disconiiture and downtall : 
‘ Again: 
For he hath destroyed the gates of brass : 
And the bars ef iron he hath smitten 
asunder, Verse 16 
“Po this couplet the reader may, 


tor bimselfy apply a similar plan of 


criticism : and, having done se, he will 
teel abundantly convinced, that not 
only a great poetical, but a great moral 


loss, would be sustained, were we to 


invert the order, and read ; 


for the gates of brass he hath destroyed, 
bars of 


hath smitten asunder the 
iron 

By such a commencement and conclu- 

sion, the soul would be imprisoned : 


but it is only with ‘a free spint? that 


And 


we can duly celebrate the praises of 


Almighty God. 

‘The exeellencies of the original, 
thus faintly but faithfully exhibited, are 
nearly lost in our two authorized ver- 
sions; and, indeed, in almost every mo- 
dern translation. ‘The Septuagint and 
Vulgate have retained the order, but, 
in some respects, Weakened the force 
ofthe original words. The former reads: 

CTA EySeTATE LUyHY KEVHY® 

AAL TELVaTAYV EVETANTE) AVALT&a) 

OTs GuVeTeite 

KLE MoHAGUS OISnpous TUVES ARTE 
‘The latter : 

Qnia satiavit animam inanem 

Et animam esurientem satiavit bonis: 

Quia contrivit portes wreas ; 

Int vectes ferreos confregit 


Tt A c , 5 "tag 
VALS ZAK 


* Bishop Horsley, too, has preserved 
the order, but, in the first two lines 
has departed from the simplicity of 
the original: in the third line, the word 
shivered is eminently happy ; it pre- 
sents a picture of the thing: 
for he hath fed to the full the longing 

soul: 
‘Khe soul famisbed with hunger he hath 
filled with good: ” 
for he hath shivered the gates of brass : 
And the bars of iron he hath cut asunder 
Dathe has reversed the order in the 
iirst line of each couplet; and, in so do- 
ing, has much diminished the impres- 
on: 
Nam sitientibus explevit sitim ; 
Atoue esurientes abunde «atiavit 
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been marred and incomplete. 






[ Dee, 
Quod fores wreas effregerit ; 
kit claustra ferrea a vulserit. 
The interlineary version of Arias Mon. 
tanus,perhaps,does the greatest justice; 
a version, which, notwithstanding its 
barbarous Latinity, is often inexpres- 
sibly felicitous ; merely because it is Ij. 
teral, and because it scrupulously pre- 
serves the original order of the words, 
Quia saturare fecit animam cupidam ; 
Et animam famelicam satiavit bonis 
Quia contrivit portas wreas ; 
Et vectes ferreas concidit.”” pp. 61—64 
It is most favourable to theolo- 
sical science, that this subject has 
been opened by a person highly 
gifted with a just taste for poetry 
of all descriptions, together with 
much learning, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the collateral 
branches of his inquiry ; by means 
of which rare combination of qua- 
lities, he has not only been enabled 
to diversify and adorn his disqui- 
sitions with happily selected illus. 
trations, but been preserved also 
from the too common fault of over- 
stating his positions. His reason- 
ings are, for the most part, as ju 
dicious as they are original ; and. 
although it capnot be expected 
that any reader should exactly 
agree with him in every applica- 
tion of his doctrines, it is gratify- 
ing to observe, that the author's 
mode of proposing them is too 
candid to be dictated by any thing 
but a love of truth; and we are 
persuaded, by a perusal of the 
work, that his aim is to excite 
others to assist him in the search 
of it rather than to urge his own 
view of any particular text upon 
their acceptance. 
whatever curiosity and 
amusement there may be in thus 
speculating upon the language 0! 
the New ‘Testament, it may be 
thought that there is little use 10 
these retinements and niceties, and 
some danger of being seduced by 
them from the plain doctrine 0! 
revelation, into an unprofitable ad- 
miration of the artificial beauties 
of its composition ; and that the 
sacred writers may thus become to 
us, not a sayour of life unto life, 


Stull, 
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but asong of one that hath a plea- 
sant voice, andcan play well on an 
instrument. 

The use, however, of such ingni- 
ries will be amply vindicated, if it 
appear, first, that they mity help 
us to determine the genuine text 
of Scripture ; : and, secondly, that 
they may furnish us with additional 
means of deciding the true sense 
of such texts us are allowe:l to be 
cenuine. 

Of the former application of the 
principles incuicated in this work. 
we cannot forbear to enrich our 
pages with one very luminous ex- 
ample. 


My son, despise not thou the chastening 
of the Lord ; 
Nor faint, when thou art rebuked by 
him : 
For whom the Lord loveth he chastenet! 
But scourgeth every son whom lie re- 
ceiveth. Heb. xii. 5, 6. 


“This passage is taken from Pro- 
verbs, ni. 11, 12. thus rendered in our 
uthorized translation : 


My son, despise not the chastening of the 
Lord : 
Neither be weary of his correction 
For whom the Lord loveth he eorrecteth - 
Even as a father the sou in whom he de- 
j n ta 
lighteth. 
‘Tn the last line. our translators have 
tollowed the Vulgate, which reads : 
Et quasi pater in filio complacet sili 


The Syriac and Chaidee read : 


it sicuti pater qui castigat iilium. 
“Dathe’s rendering is : 
\tque tamen eo, ut pater filio delectatur: 
And he gives his y nang 8 that the re- 
ceived reading of Prov. ti. 12. should 
not be meddled wiih, on the ground, 
that it affords a good sense; and that 
the other reading, that, be it observed, 
of St. Paul, nearly borders on tautolo- 
zy; a charge, surely, which a 2s 
professor might, With more seemlines 
have hesitated to bring against an in- 
spired writer of the Ne ww ‘Testament. 
“St. Paul’s reading, however, is af- 
forded without altering a letter in the 
Hebrew text. by aslight de agg from 
the Masoretie punctuation : a8) 


means ‘evenasa father ;’ but SN9 the 


hath afflicted, or ‘se ourged.’ The pas- 
sage, therefore, may be thm rendered, 
in strict conformity with the Apos stle : 
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rhe chastening ot Jeno. an, my son, an 
not despise ; : 

Neither ve weary at his rebuking ; 

Por whom eeormare loveth he chastenetl: 

But scourgeth the son in whom he de 

lighte th. 
nhusius, J. Cappel, Gro 
tius, Sy fiallett, and Mackniels 
hut tenia the learned Dr. Johny 
Owen, on tleb. xi. 6. 

“As the quatre iin stands in this cor- 
rected version, and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the parallelism is preserved : 
and, very fay trom tautology, there ts 
a fine climax in the sense 

“Phe paralielisin is 
the vasiz 2s, *scourgeth,’ of the fourth 
line, answers 


™? 
- — Sur 
? 
i 


prese ived: for 
to the wade ‘chasten 
eth, of the third, precisely as the c 
‘con whom he receiv 
to the: 
‘whom he loveth,’ of the litter. 
: ike bi-membral correspondences 
y be traced in the four terms of the 
‘rst couplet. In the third and fourth 
lines, there Is a beautiful epanodas : 
God’ stove and his paternal affection, 
are placed first and last, his chastening 
and seourging wre placed in the een 


f 
tre; and thus, the impression first 
made, and last enforced, is that of the 
divine bonignity. 

“Phere is also a fine elimax in the 
sense: ja the first couplet, eave, © to 
faint,’ is a stronger term than oyaee 
‘tomake hight of 3 and ¢2<9 veueres, * re 
bulked,’ ‘reproved,’ 
process than mere rt td et, ‘chasten 
tructive discipline, Again, 


in the seeond couplet, there isa similer 


a. 
WAOAISyETRE 
eth” of the former, answers 


LV ATR, 
4 


umplies a sterne: 


ing,’ or ins 


c radation : * to scourge,’ ts severer dis 


cipline than merely ‘to chasten ; a 
scourging Is the ne-plus-ultra of cor 

rective instruction: and the ‘son whom 
God receiveth,’ that is, adopteth, ta- 
keth to himself) achnowledgeth for his 
own, stands In a more endearing rela 

tion to God, than the person, not called 
a son, * whom he’ merely ‘loveth.’ 

“ Boza proposes a strange alteration 
in thre Greek text; he argues, that as 
vassyci de, with the adversitive particle, 
seems to he opposed to waideves, One 


I : ; 
ould think cv should be inserted be 
{i read mead eyET AE 


For whom the Lord loveth, he chastenet) 
Bur scourgeth every son whoin he doti 
NOT receive 


‘ Now, surely it ts improbable, that 
a person thus expelled from the Divine 
favour and protection, should, in the 
sume words that pronounce his misers 
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‘i’ b- Review of Jebb's 
ble doom, be called a son. The argu- 
ment also would be eurious: the laws 
of altern: te parallelism require that we 
-hould connect the second Jine with 
the fourth: let us see how they stand 
connected, according to Beza’s plan: 
Nor faint when thou art rebuked - 


For God seourgeth every son whom he 
doth nov receive 


that is, ‘do not faint, since your ehas- 
tisement is only penal; s ‘ you are 
only an outeast from the etern: tI provi- 
dence’.” pp. 109—112. 

Of the latter application of these 
principles io determine the 
of Scripture, the following must 
serve for the only specimen. We 
shall leave readers to form 
their own ind 
author's 


Since 


sense 


our 
» ! 
sment respecting the 
reasoning. 
Are there not twelve hours in tue dav 
If a man 
not: 
, sis ales a } . s] | ° 14 od ; '.7 
because he seeth the beeeait this woria 
Batif aman walk inthe nicht he stam- 
bleth: 


, a) 
because tle 


‘ 
, : ’ 
walk in the da he stumblet! 


jigutis pot in bf: 


‘= f 
i 4 


IKnatchbuil, Al. Saubert, 
Hallett, Mr. Wake- 
Xe. refer ey zur 
‘Be 
cause there is no light in it; that is, im 
the world,’ says Sir Norton: ‘not tn 
him, as itis commonly rendered, which 
agrecth not with common sense.’ And 
<o Dr. Camphe Hs * Common sense. as 
well as the rules of construction, re- 
quire this interpretation.” PT have pre- 
ferred ithe commonrendering, because, 
in my judgment, it seems to accord 

vith the rules, both of erammatieal 
ola chicas end of sententions paral- 
lelism; and, at the same time, to con- 
vey a far nobler sense than the pro- 
posed innovation. ‘The censiruction 
would be extremely forced if ve were 
to go so far back as KOT pAsU lor an ante- 
cedent: the paratielism would be de- 
stroyed, if We were to desert the per- 
con walking,’ the leading member of 
the three preceding lines, and, in the 
last line,to take up ‘the world,’a mere- 
jy subordinate member, which had be- 
fore oceurred only in regumnine : and 
the deep moasal sense would be sacri- 
ficed to an uniaenning pleonasm: for 
who needs to be tuformed that the 
licht, that is, the sun, does not, at night, 
ippear to the w orld? "Phe brief, but 
‘atisfaetoryv. note of Grotius gives the 


Sir Norton 
Dr. Franek, Mr. 
field, Dr. Campbell, 


{oO Toy xe7usu,y as its antecedent. 


fully 
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true literal bearing ot the passage : 
‘Quia lux non est in eo.] In oe ulss 
Cyus: receptione enim lucis, et Specio- 
rum, fit visio.’ T he allegorical, or spi- 
ritual meaning.is bh: ippily expressed by 
— “mius. Ex: 
TEITH 


THO CASTE, HAE GdDzZOTAE, cay J: 


Tse FES TATH EY DeTs Tn: 


[rth abe nivduvey’ coe gz 
. a 
Té¢ Teese 3 


, ~ , , a ‘ a ‘ 
HOT TSZ° OFS TO Parl CU EC LY 


" 
AF i) 
cyvauTw ‘Ifa 
man walk tothe ght of virtue, he stum- 
bleth not mto danger: for he seeth the 
licht of virtue, and is led on his Way. 

put, if a man walk in the darkness of 
vice, he stumbieth ; forthe light is not 
in him. The light is wanting, not in 
the world, but in the individual. — It is 
probable, that the whole range of lite- 
rature, ancient and modern, sacred and 
profane, does not allord a better Hlus- 
than the strains 


Tek THE ARKbRCY EGC 


tration of this passage 


ok Our great poet ; 


Virfue 

By her own radiant light, 
moot 

Were in the flat sea sank 

He that has light within 
breast. 

May sit i the centre 

Sut he that hides a 
thoughts, 

Benighted waiks under the mid-day sun 

Himself is his own dungeon.” 


pp. 1938—145 


could see to do we if virtue wonld 
though sun and 


his own clea 
sand enjoy bright day 
ae Pa oal 
dark soul, and fou! 


The followig remarks, on the 
probable advantages to be expected 
from these inquiries in determining 
the sense of Scripture, are too 1m 
portant to be omitted. 

“In four-lined= stanzas, th: 
sense is not directly, but alternately. 
continuous: some thing not dissimilar. 
may be analogically expected, in stan 
zas of eight lines or of ten ; and in the 
introverted, no less than the alternate, 
stanza: the first line and the tenth, for 
example, of some hitherto obseure 
may, very possibly, be not 
only pi abated 3 In Coustruction, but con 
secutive in sense : in like manner, the 
with the ninth: and SO. 
throughout, in the introverted order. 
This, indeed, is at present no more 
than an hypothe ‘tical ease; but the 
bare possibility of its real existence 
miay serve to show, that these techni- 
eal nieelies are by no means unimpor 
tent. IT wish not to recommend theo: 

ry, but experiment.” pp. 98, 99. 


The Scriptures are so wonder 
composed, that, while the 


Some 


|): iSSaZze, 
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second ine, 
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truths of eternal life lie upon their 
very surface, those who dig deeply 
will find more treasure; and the 
deeper they dig, the richer will be 
the produce. With an honest and 
cood heart, the way faring man, 
though a fool, shall not err there- 
in; and yet there are peculiarities 
in them-—peculiarities aflecting not 
only the form and structure, but 
the sense, wich have escaped the 
acuteness of successive critics, and 
which it may even be reserved tor 
the last ages of the world to un- 
ravel. Many sbali run to and fro, 
and knowledge shall be increased. 
Nay, if may occasionally please 


(cod to allow sound principles of 


interpretation to be discovered just 
at the time when the Scriptures 
would be in danger of perversion 
from wrong ones. ‘hus upon the 


passage— 


rhe stone which the builders rejected, 
the same is become the head of the 
corner : 
From the Lord hath this proceeded ;: 
And it is marvetious in our eves; 
Wherefore [say unto you. 
Fhat from you shali be taken away the 
kingdom of God ; 
\nd it shail be given to a nation produe- 
ing the traits thereor 
\nd he who falieth upon this stone, shall 
be sorely bruised ; 
But upon whomsoever it shall fall, it will 
erind him to powder. 
St. Matth. ssi. 42—44." p. 127 


Mr. Jebb observes. with equal 
mildness and seriousness. that 


‘*M. Wassenbergh, in his * Disserta- 
ion respecting the Trajections often 
necessary In the New Testament,’ pre- 
jixed to the second volume of his re- 
rent edition of the learned Valekenaer’s 
Select ‘Scholae’ on the New 'Testa- 
‘ent, proposes a transposition of the 
‘orty-third and forty-fourti verses, in 
ferms sufficiently dictatorial and ob- 
uigatory, to startle any person of weak 
Nerves, Who may not happen to agree 
with him. His expressions could wot 
Well be rendered inte English current 
“nonug the elass of readers for whom 
these pages are intended : bow far he 
las Maintained the established courte- 
‘tes of scholarship, scholars may de- 
‘ermine. * Quis natura adeo hebes 
vst, aut obtusus, ut nexum haud ob- 


Pry ef, 





satis profecto” manifestum, in- 
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ter 69 42 et 44, aut transiftum non no 
tet perquam idoneum, a § 43, ad 45: 
Quare, qui seme! ista lewerit, sic dis 
posita, fastidiat ile oportet invetera- 
tam in sacro historico confusionem.” 
|). ol 

“At whatever risk of attaching to 
myself the mild epithets of M. Was 
senberzh, | canuot bow to his decision: 
and ¢ trust there are muliutudes in the 
Anglican Chureh. who. on this and all 
simul Wwoce LSIONIS, VM il both disappror e 
and discourtenanee such arbitrary and 
heentous Trayections, Uosunetions d as 
they are, by any one of the collated 
MisSS., Versions, or Fathers. Ip the 
presenti instance, the alteration is not 
only neediess, but would be injurious 
to the meaning of the passage. I grant, 
indeed, the connexion between verses 
12 and $1; but [ maintain, that the 
suspeusion of the sense occasioned by 
the intermediation of verse 43, is an 
excellence aud beanty. That which 
VW. Wassenubergh, in his * fastidious- 


’ } ’ ’ . 
bess, is pleased to despise as *‘invete- 


rate soars? is, in truth, no more 
than a fine epanodos ; the first couplet 
of ffs example being parallel with the 
fourth, ana the second with the third ; 
and due promtmeuce betag thus given to 
the great head-stone of the corner, by 
placing i first, and last.” pp. 127--129. 
The value of such eriticism will 
be best appreciated by those who 
have the strongest desire to pre- 
serve the words ot our Lord in thei 
purity ; and every new hint which 
tends to deliver the sacred text from 
the perverse ingenuity of men who 
would be wise above what is writ- 
ten, will be hailed by them with 
satistaction. But such hints will 
be valued by them, not always in 
proportion to the immediate, but 
rather to the ultimate, results which 
may spring from them. ‘The most 
simple discoveries have often been 
the most productive. The inven 
tion of stops, the division of words 
by means of intervening spaces, 
and the distinction between small 
and capital letters have probably 
coniributed more to the extens:or 
of learning than many a treatise 0} 
subjects of more direct importance 
and the application of the Old 
Testament parallelisms, to the ela 
cidation of the New, may possibly 
lead to more valuable discovert 
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of the Divine will, than many elabo- 
rate sermons, or volumes of labo- 
rious philology. Of the results 
Which may arise from Mr. Jebb’s 
discoveries, the following Is a most 
instructive sample. 
“QO Lord. thou - the God, 
Who didst make heaven and earth, 
And the sea, oa al things that are in 
them ; 
Who, by the mouth of thy servant David, 
didst say 
Why did the heathen rage 
‘And the peoples imagine vain things, 
The kings of the earth stand up, 
‘And the rulers combine together, 
‘Against the Lord, and ags#inst his 
anointed ?’ 
For, of atrath, there have combined, 
\gaiust thine boly chiid Jesas, whom thou 
hast anointed, 
Both Herod, and Pontins Pilate 
With the heathen, and the peopies of 
Israel, 
Po do whatsoever things thy hand 
And thy counsel predetermined to be 
dane.” p. 135. 
“ The entire of the third stanza is an 
evact and luminous commentary on 
the prope tical quotation which forms 
the second stanza Commenctog with 
the ilative partic le > 2, if leads us to 
understand a short . reyious sentence 
which, accordiag to an elegant u 
in the Greek language, is not verbally 
expressed, somewhat to the tollowing 
effect: §This propheey is now fulfill- 
ed: for, of a truth, Sew We are thus 
preps red to expect, tn What follows, a 


¢ a : 
sat 


Pol 


+ 


full equivaleat for every part of t the 
preceding prophecy; nor is our ex- 
pectation disappointed ; nO tome Ol 
the citation is omitted. 

“The combination ts first re-assert- 
ed as fui lille id: 

For, of atrath, there have combined 

“ The rebellious nature of that com- 
bination Is then declared. together with 
the nature and office of that * MOLY Po- 
tentate against whom it was formed: 
Againsi thine holy child Je whom thou 

hast anointed. 

“In the next conplet. the heathen, 
the pe oples, the ! Klags <i earth, and 
the rulers—that ig. all the rebellious 
persouages ot the second Psalm—are 
brought forward, as fulfillog whatso- 
ever It was pre appointe ‘d they should 
do: but in a diversified order : 

Both Herod, and Pontius Pilate : 
With the heathen, and the peoples of 
[srael, 


‘The kings of the 
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“ This is an epanodos : ‘ Herod, with 
the peoples of Israel ; Pontius Pilate, 
with the heathen ;?’ Herod the Jewish 

‘ruler, or tetrarch, is mentioned first, 
and the peoples of Israe] are mention- 
ed last, to mark the greater forward- 
ness, and more grievous criminality, of 
the Jews; he ‘came unto his own, and 
hisown received him not? Pontius Pi. 
late, the Roman governor, representa- 
tive of ‘the kings of the earth,’ with 
the heathen under his controal, 
subordinate actors, are placed in the 
centre. 

* Phe equivalent terms in the pro- 
pheey, and in the declaration of its 
fulfilment, may be thus exhibited: 


Psalin il Acts iv. 
The rulers Herod. 
Pontius Pilate 
earth 
The heathen The heathen. 
Phe peoples The peoples ot 
Israel. 


The Lord (Jeho Thine holy child 


val.) Jesus. 
The Lord’s anoint- Whom thou hast 
ed anointed. 


To the lost two pair of parallel terms, 
i would now bes speak particular atten- 
tiou. Tt these two columns be justly 
drawal up, it would appear, that the 
holy child Jesus of the Acts is identi- 
fed with the dehovah of the second 
Psalm, Now, that they are justls 
drawn up, may, P trust, be satisfacto- 
rily proved. In the first place, it is at 
allowed principle of Hebrew poetry, 
that in cognate parallel lines, the arti- 
fice and propriety chiefly consist in the 
maintenance of ap exact relative pro- 
portion between the respective paral- 
lel terms of those lines; suppose, for 
exainple, the lines to be bi-membral, 
and the parallelism to be, not inverse, 
or epanodostic, but direct ; then, as the 
first term of the first line is to the first 
term of the second line, so, by inevi- 
table consequence, must the second 
term of the first line be to the second 
term of the second, and vice versa. Let 
this prineiple now be applied to the 
ease before us: the two following 
lines manifestly, and designedly, form 
a direct par allel couplet of the bi 
membral kind : 


HATA TOU RKUGLUKALKLTS TCcv xeescu LAUT 
sTitovayzyisy Tada cou lnocuv, ov EX elras 
Avainstthe Lord, and against his anointed : 


Against thine holy child Jesus, whom thou 
bast anointed 
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But here, the second term of the oe 
line, Tew yeissy av Tou, ‘his anointed,’ 

clearly identical with the second term 
of the second line, ov eK gir as aad so, 
the refore, by unde ‘iniable couse quence 
the first term of the first tine, tov xe ghey 
‘the Lord,’ must be ideutical with the 
first term of al second line, tev 2 p10) 
saidau acu lvoe : thine holy ehild Je- 
aus: that is, the 
the Acts nasaek va the same with the 
Jehovah of the second Psalm.” pp. 


154—137. 


Even the order of the words in 
the original may thus be rendered 
a subject of profitable study: for 
(hat order was a matter of free 


choice in the unfettered poetry of 


the Hebrews, and much of their 
success depended upon the skilful 
management of it; a management 
desirable at all times, but not al- 
ways attainable within the restrict- 
ing shackles of metre. herefore 
is our author pointedly observes, 


‘Faults of this kind repeatedly oc- 
eur; While, perbaps, in the whole 
range of Hebrew poetry, not one such 
‘nstance can be found: sueh, on the 
one hand, are the advantages of an un- 
fettered distribution of words; such, 
on the other hand, is the rigid enthral- 
ment of metrical jurisprudence.” p. 69. 


The difficulty of rendering the 
sacred text into modern verse, and 
yet preserving the freedom and 
-pirit of the original, will hereby 
become apparent. The English 
language, however, has in this re- 
spect a very surprising advantage ; 
that in prose it is generally suscep- 
uble, with proper management, of 
the very order of the original; and 
in verse it has properties which 
qualify it to exhibit the antithesis 
of a Hebrew stanza with vivacity 
and force. On this topic we would 
refer our readers to the paper of a 
correspondent in our volume for 
(O18, pp. 510—513. 

But, whatever may be the difli- 

culty or the facility of expressing 
the sense of Scripture i in the idiom, 
and especially in the metrical ar- 
vangement, of other languages. the 
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holy child Jesus of 


Es 
wisdom of Providence 15 Conspicu 
ous in having directed the inspired 
volume to be written ina style and 
manner which are not peculiar to 
a single language, but may be ex- 
hibited faithtally ina translation. 


“ Classical poetry,” says Mr. Jebb, 
‘is the poetry of one language and of 


the words are, I will not 
say chosen, (though this be sometimes 


one people : 


the case.) but arranged, with a view 
not prim: rity to the sense, but to the 
sound: in lite ral translation, therefore, 


order 


especially if the of the original 
words be preserved, not only the me- 
lody ts lost. but the sense is irreparably 
injured.  Flebrew poetry, on the con- 
trary, is universal poetry ; the poetry 
of all languages, and of all peoples : 

the collocation of the words, (whatever 
may hase been the sound, for of this 
we norant, ) is primariiy dj 

rected to secure the best possible an- 
nouncement and diserimination of the 
sense.” p. 20. 


are quite ig 


How much, in point of fact, do 
classical authors lose by their trans 
fusion into a living language, when 
compared with the difference be- 
tween the and Greek 
Seriptures andthe English! And, 
if our version were rendered still 
more closely - if it followed the 


liebrew 


original, not only word for word, 
bunt, as far as practicable, in the 
order ot its sentences: the force 


and beauty of its diction would be 
still more adequately represented, 
what is vet more tmportant 
isoning, and the 
connexion between its divided sen- 
tences, would often be more clear- 
ly conveyed. Much of the obscu- 
rity which on es over ceriain parts 
of Saint Paul’s argumentation might 
thus be dissipated, many a long pa 
renthesis be found to be unneces 
sary, and light posstbly break forth 
upon an intricate passage from un 
expected quarters. 

We conclude, therefore, with 
offering our best thanks to our au- 
thor for the accession which he has 
made to the sacred literature of 
his country, and with expressing 


p 
aba, 


the course of its re; 


our earnest hope. that he may him 
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776 Review of hurder’s 
self be permitted to prosecute still 
further the researches to which he 
has invited others. 


—— 
Mental Discipline ; or Shits for 


the Cultivation of  Intellectuai 
Habits. By Henry Fosren bur- 


per, M.A. Svo. pp. 94. Lon- 
don. 182 


We know of scarcely any more 
valuable service whicao an author 
ean render tothe public, than right- 
ly to direct the youthful mind in its 
inguiries after knowledge. It is 
knowledge which, mure than any 
thing else except religion, elevates 
one individual in the scale of veing 
above hts fellow-men : and this Is 
a truth so universally felt, that 
every one looks up to a person of 
knowledge with a kind of religious 
veneration ; especially if the pos- 
sessur of it have opened hberally 
io others the stores he bas acquired. 

Bat whilst all admire the acqui- 
sition in question, few know how 
to become masters of it. Its ce- 
nerally supposed, thet knowledge 
must, almost of necessity, be at- 
tuined by much reading ; batt the 
study of books be not wisely con- 
ducted, it will only accumatate in 
the mindarade, indizested mass of 
matter, without ever advancing the 
student totrue wisdom. The stores 
amassed by learning are but the 
materials of a good understanding. 
[tis digesting what we read, and 
having a clear conception of it in 
the mind, so as to be able to apply 
it to the various sabjects which 
come before us, whether for the 
regulation of our principles or the 
ilustration of our views, which 
ean alone be properly termed 
knowledge. But such knowledge 
cannot be attained without study of 
a peculiar kind. There must bea 
well-ordered line of veading: a 
well-regulated habit of reflecting ; 
a kind of treusure-house must be 
formed in the mind, in which our 
requisitions may be disposed of in 
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Mental Diserpline : 


an orderly manner, so. as to be 
easily accessible on all occasions ; 
in a word, there must be mental 
discipline, and this discipline must 
be :n constant and Jabortous exer- 
cise. Itissueha habit which more 
than any thing else enriches the 
mind. ‘Talent can eflect nothing, 
to any good purpose, without it; 
and though it will not altogether 
supply the want of natural talent, 
it will ¢o farther towards such an 
effect than is generally imagined, 
We welcome, therefore, the tract 
before us, which, in an easy and 
popular way, points out the best 
method of culttvating this impor- 
tant habit. It does not profess to 
do any thing more than to give 
some “fens”? ior the attainment of 
this desirable object ; being intend- 
ed only for these who are entering 
upon their academical studies, and 
not for persons who have already 
inade any proficiency in science. 
And, in this view, we think it may 
be of considerable use. 

The authors object is to aid the 
culuvation of mental habits in per 
sons preparing for the work of the 
sacred ministry ; first, with a view 
to the CEGUISULTON of knowledge ; 
and next, with aview to the com 
munication of it. 

Under the former head, his tn- 
structions are, for the most part, 
such as might naturally present 
themselves to every reflecting 
mind. ut they are not the less 
useful on that aceount ; because 
few persons, comparatively, will 
be sutficiently considerate and 
patient to lay down such a body 
of rules for themselves. The im 
portance of duly estimating our 
own powers, of applying the mind 
with full vieour to the business 
in hand, of endeavourtng to ar- 
rive at discriminating and accurate 
conceptions of every subject, and, 
by a constant habit of strict in 
vestigation, to qualify ourselves 
for the detection of sophistry, and 
the exercise of sound reasoning ; 
to employ our own powers, rathe: 
than needlessly. for the sake of ease 
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to have recourse to the labours of 
others ; to guard against any men- 
tal habit, of distraction, conceit, or 
indolence, which may obstruct our 
progress ; and so to grasp every sub- 
ject in our own understan ling, as to 
be able, with correctness and ease, 
to impart our views of it to others ; 
must be fixed as rules in the mind 
of every student. Indeed, no man 
ean address himself with good ef- 
fect to the cultivation of science, 
without the practical adoption of 
them. Still, to have them combin- 
ed and concentrated as lessons of 
instruction in a plain and popular 
form, is certainly a useful acquisi- 
lion. 

We highly approve of the obser- 
vations of the author in recom- 
mending to the student to attach 
importance to the prescribed 
branches of academical study, 
though they should not appear to 
him directly to bear upon his pur- 
suits in future life. 

“Let him not imagine,” says Mr. 
Burder, “that they are of slight un- 
portance, because he cannot discern 
any direct connexion between them 
aud the leadiug object of his proies- 
sional career. Let him rather inquire 
into their tendency to subject his mind 
to a salutary discipline, and to form 
those habits of thought and study by 
which his future progress may be di- 
rected and facilitated. he student in 
theology, for example, may perhaps 
entertain doubts with regard to the 
utility of studies in mathematics, or in 
the phal »sophy of the kumuin mind ; yet 
it is not difficnit to exhibit the direct 
and powertul tendency of these pur- 
ruils to generate habits of jaeale ul ble 


value to those who, in the discharge of 


they professional engagements, will 
lind occasion for the exercise of accu 


rate discrimination, and the power of 


conclusive reasoning.” 


Afterwards, in speaking of the 
attainment of clear and precise 
ideas on every subject, he has ad- 
duced an apposite quotation from 
Mr. Locke, which we consider as 
peculiarly worthy of attention. 

‘* The greatest part of true 
knowledge,” says that author, * lies 


in a distinct perception of things in 
Carist. Opseny. No. 240. 


Se Me 
odie 


> Me ntal Dascipl ine 


themselves distinct ;: and some men 
give more clear light and know- 
ledge by a bare, distinct stating of 
a question, than others by taking 
of itin gross, whole hours to: vether. 
In this, they who so state a ques- 
tion, do no more but separate and 
disentangle the parts of it, one 
from another, and lay them, when 
disentangled, in their due order. 
This often, without any more ado, 
resolves the doubt, and shows the 
mind where the truth lies.” 

This sentiment of Mr. Locke’s 
reflects great light upon the sub- 


ject of mental discipline, and shows 


the importance of those severer 
studies, which by some persons are 
not supposed to help forward ma- 


terially, if at all, the great ends of 


the Christian ministry ; for cer- 
tainly there is no subject on which 
a person more needs clear concep 
tions, or on which a distinct state- 
ment of the question tends more 
forcibly to remove many of the 
difficulties with which it appears 
surrounded, than that of religion. 

Ve fully concur with the author 
in his advice to the student to em- 
ploy, and, as it were, to exhaust, 
the resources of his own mind, be- 
fore he betakes himself to others 
for aid. 


‘The question perpetually arising 
in ‘ee mind of the student of remiss 
and indelent habits, is, How shall T fa- 
cilitate my labour by obtaining assis 
tance from others? The question 


equally familiar to the student athirst 


for knowledge, and willing to acquire 
it at the « Xpense of strenuous exertion, 
is, How shall | accomplish my object 
with the least assistance from others ? 
itis not difficult to predict what will 
ve the tendency and result of either 
liabit of mind. By the one, the intel- 
leetual character is degraded and en- 
feebled ; by the other, if attains dignity 
and elevation, energy, and self-com 


mm: und,’ , 


We consider this ‘‘ hint’? pecu- 


liarly adapted to the service of 


young ministers who are apt to be. 

take themselves to commentators 

or writers of sermons, i the firs 
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instance, instead of studying dili- 
gently the sense of Scripture, and 
striking out a line of discussion for 
themselves. This indolent habit 
destroys all originality of concep- 
tion, and induces an obscurity over 
all their compositions. A man 
who wishes to be clear tn his views, 
and perspicuous in fits expositions, 
must learn to think for himself. 

Under the second head of his 
subject, the author adverts princi- 
pally to the communication of know- 
ledge, and urges on students the 
importance of continuing, through 
life, to prosecute with diligence 
their plans of mental improvement, 
in order to mature what they have 
acquired ; because the great ob- 
ject of their ministry demands this 
at their hands, and because it is by 
continued and unwearied diligence 
alone that they can attain that am- 
plitude of knowledge which can fit 
them for the profitable | discharge 
of their sacred oflice. They must 
be bringing forth things ‘‘new as 
well as old ;’’ or else their regular 
hearers will feel but little interest 
in their ministrations. For this 
end Mr. Burder recommends a dili- 
gent study of the Scriptures in their 
original languages; of theology 
both polemical and practical ; of 
ecclesiastical history ; of general 
literature ; and, in short, of what- 
ever may subserve the great ends 
of the ministry by qualifying the 
mind for amore profitable exercise 
of its sacred functions. 

We are glad to find in this part 
of the work a suggestion respect- 
ing the influence of devotional 
feelings on a due preparation of 
subjects for the pulpit : because we 
consider the former parts of the 
essay, though in other respects ex- 
cellent, as somewhat defective in 
this particular, Useful rules are 
given for the acquisition of know- 
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ledge ; but no notice is taken of 
the influence of moral habits in 
their connexion with theological 
attainments. ‘Ube mental discipline 
recommended, is wholly cnte/lec- 
tual; whereas we think, and Mr, 
Burder will fuily concur with us, 
that a moral discipline is not at al] 
less necessary, especially for those 
whom the author has exclusively 
in view, namely, persons prepar- 
ing for the Christian ministry. It 
is well known that many who have 
been diligent students of theology, 

have embraced the most pernicious 
and fatal heresies. And itis to the 
moral habits of their minds that 
these errors must be traced. <A 
conceit of their own wisdom has 
beguiled many : a love of this pre- 
sent evil world has caused multi- 
tudes to rest in mere notions and 
speculations, instead of enforcing 
on their people the necessity of 
practical and experimental piety. 
An acrimonious spirit leads some 
away into the field of controversy, 
so that they can scarcely think or 
speak of any thing but matters of 
doubtiul disputation. Now these 
habits and dispositions are usually 
formed in early life; and students 
need to be put upon their guard 
against them; and a treatise on 
mental discipline, from the pen of 
one so competent to the task as our 
author, should have had at least 
some portion of it consecrated to 
this most important object. With- 
out great care and watchfulness, a 
student is very likely to be turned 
away from the simplicity that is in 
Christ ; and, if he be, his useful- 
ness in the ministry will be greatly 
impeded, if not wholly destroyed. 
We shall be glad, therefore, ina 
future edition of this work, to see 
the student more fully reminded, 

that * knowledge puffeth up, but 
charity edifieth.’ 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
Prepanine for publication: The Life 
of Dr. Bentley, by Professor Monk;— 
The History of Tuscany, from the Ita- 
lian, hyd. Browning ;—Sir R. K. Por 
ter’s Eastern Travels, Vol. LL. :—Tra- 
ve ‘Js by W.J. Burche ll :—The Travels 
of Dueas in Italy, by C. Mills ;—Me- 
moirs of the Court of James the First, 
by Luey Aikin ;—Voyages to New 
South Wales and Van Dien “man’s Land, 
by Thomas Reid ;—Memoirs of Self- 
educated Persons, by Dr. Watkins ;— 
Life of Mary Quee n of Scots, by Miss 
Benger ;—7 The Resurrection of Laza- 

rus, from the French of Beausobre, by 
the Rev. H. Cotes. 

In the press ;—Hints for the right Im- 
provement of the present Crisis, by the 
Rev. J. Jones mY ‘Ips to Devotion, by 
Mrs. Davis ;—Retrospection, a Poem, 
by A. Brooke ;-—Lectures in Botany, 
by A. 'T’. Thompson -—The Widow’s 
Tale »a Poem, by the Author of Ellen 
Vitzarthur ;—A Common Place Book 
on a New Plan, by J. A.S: ange unt ;—A 


History of Lady ‘Jane Gre: y,; by G. 
Howai nd. 
The Rev. TT. H. Horne, A. M. has 


just publishe dthesupplem: ne volume 
to the first edition of his “ Introduction 

0 the Critical Study of the ' Holy Serip- 
tures.” It contams upwi ards of eight 
hundred octavo pages of ve ry close and 
expensive printing, with six new plates 
and numerous fae-similes, &e. ; among 
others,of the Codex Vaticanus,the Bib- 
ia Pauperum, the Codex Cottoni- 


anus, the Codex Montfortianus, the 
Lord’s Prayer in Javanese, &c. The 


work is charged at the nioderate price 
of 18s. It contains a very interesting 
“ Messier of Biblical Geography and 
ntiquities,” which may be bowed by 
itse Ifasadistinet volume. In addition 
fo which, two hundred and fifty closely 
printed pages are devoted to accounts 
of manuseripts of the Bible; printed 
editions of the New ‘Testament ; a co- 
rious History of the Transiations of the 
Scriptures into the modern languages 
of Europe; Dissertations on Various 
Readings, Harmonies, and alleged 
C ‘ontradictions in Seripture ; a valu- 
able paper on the Apocry phal New 
4 estament; the controverted clause of 
i John, v. 7,8 ; Copious Tables of the 
Prophecies, &e. Mr. Horne has thus 
‘urnished the purchasers of the first 


edition of his “ Introduction.” with as 
much of the new matter of the second 
(which is likewise just published.) as 
could be conveniently presented in a 
separate form. The second edition, 
however, contains numerous other ad- 
ditions of importance ; among which 
we observe a very satisfactory refuta- 
tion of the chief arguments urged i in 
the late Deistical controversy. The 
work is published in four large vo- 
lumes, containing nearly three thou- 
sand closely, but handsomely printed 
pages, with numerous plates, fac-simi- 
les, &c. Trice Sl. 3s. 

OXFORD. 

The Rev. H. H. Milman, M. A., late 
Fellow of Brasenose College, is elect- 
ed Professor of Poetry, in the room of 
the Rev. J. J. Conybeare, M. A. of 
Christ Church, who had re signed. 

The following subjects are “proposed 
for the Chancellor’s Prizes for the en- 
suing yearynamely, For Latin Verse— 
“* Alpes ab Annibale superate.” For 
an English Essa ty —* On the Study of 
Mor: “ * vidence.” Fora Latin Essay 


anil ,re vera, preevaluerit apud Eeru- 
ditiores. wad i Polytheisinus.” 
EGYPT. 


The cele bate d alabaster Sareopha- 
gus, Which lately arrived from Alexan- 
dria, is de ‘posited in the British Mu- 
seum. It is nine feet long, and about 
four feet high, apparently of a single 
piece, and of a very fine alabaster. It 
is shaped like a modern coffin, and is 
more than large enough to hold a 
mummy with all its envelopes. Its 
chief value consists in the numerous 
hieroglyphics which cover the sides, 
interior and exterior, from top to bot- 
The human figures, of which 
various 


tom. 
there are long 
circumstances and attitudes. erect, link- 
ed together, towing galleys, bending, as 
if in worship, &e. are from an inch to 
an inch and ahalf high. Between these 
are ¢ ompartmen its of symbols, the ibis, 
the lotus, &c. The serpent occurs fre- 
quently, and in some instances with 


yrocessions, In 


much exactness of detail. 

The Maranta Arundinacea, or Indian 
Arrow-root, has begun to be cultivated 
in the island of Ceylon. The farina 
obtained by w ashing the bruised roots 
in water, had been long a general ar 
ticle of food in South America. It de 
rives itsvulgar name from 4 notion tha‘ 
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it was useful for extracting poison from 
the wounds made by the arrows of the 
Indians. [t is originally a native of 
Spanish America, being found in gre at 
plenty about La Vera Cruz, and ts 
very extensively cultivated, both for 
domestic consumption and for expor- 
tation in the West Indian tslands. The 
plant was introduced into the Royal 
Botanic Gardens of Ceylon, about the 
jatter end of the year 1816; and the 
climate of Ceylon is so favourable to 
its growth, that it is found to produce 
an abundant crop every six mouths ; 
and there are now as m: iy pl: tats in 
the garden of Colombo as would fur- 
nish two acres of land. 
CHINA. 

Dr. Morrison, in speaking of the 
translation of the Seriptures into Chi- 
remarks, that the Chinese lan- 
guage possesses much ancient litera- 
ture, Which has been, for many centu- 
ries, the constant study of a body of 
privileged men, under the appelli ition 
ot the Learned; who have polished 
the language to a high degree of what 
they deem elegant conciseness, and 

richness af elassical quote ition and al- 
fusion: so that the written style of 
the learned is nearly as different from 
the ordinary language of the people, 
as the language of ancient Rome from 
the modern dale ets of Europe. In 
consequence of this, the learned in 
China are extremely fastidious in 
respect of style, and despise what- 
ever is not classical Chinese. They 
are, Moreover, ignorant of the rest of 
mankind and of science; and are 
self-conceited in an extreme degree, 
and view whatever is not consonant 
with their expericace in seutiment or 
manner as barbarous. Translation is 
in its infancy. None of the Chinese 
literati study with a view to translate. 
The Court itself seems to have some 
difliculty in preserving a competent 
number of translators into the Man- 
ehow-Tartar language. ‘i‘he learned 


nese, 
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of China think that every respectable 
hook ought to be written in the learned 
dialect, ‘and not in the vulgar tongue ; 
though Choo-foo-tsye departed from 
this practice in his Philosophical Es- 
says, finding that new ideas cannot be 
communicated so well as by the sim- 
plest language. Dr. Morrison applies 
these remarks to translations of the 
Se riptures, which he considers would 
be of comparatively little use to the 
people at large if rendered in the learn- 
ed dialeet. 
UNITED STATES. 

The New-York Daily Advertiser 
makes the following statement :— 
“ Krom 1800 to 1810, the White Popu- 
lation of the Free States, namely, 
= w England, New York, New Jer- 

, Pe nnsylvania, and Ohio, increas- 
re from 2,442,260 to 5,588,492 ; which 
is Within a fraction of thirty-nine per 
cent. The coloured Population in 
these States, during the same period, 
increased a fraction over eleven per 


cent. The Free White Population of 


the Slave States, namely, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, and the 
district of Columbia, increased, during 
the same period, from 1,601,148 to 
1,908,362 ; a fraction over nineteen per 
cent. The Black Population of the 
same period increased from 904,459 to 
1,164,739; about twenty- eight per 
cent.” 


A South-Carolina paper presumes 
that the result of the last census will 
give to the white population in the 
slave States 2,270,000, and to the 
Blacks, slaves and freemen, 1,500,000; 
and that, according to this increase, 
the Blacks will out-number the W hites 
In the Slave-holding States, in less than 
4 years to come: and that, during 

he lifetime of the srand- childre of 
vs present gener: ition, “they will in 
all probability double the number of 
the Whites.” 


eT 


Hist of Wew Bublications. 


rHEOLOGY. 

Leetures on the book of Eeclesias- 
tes; by Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. of 
Glasgow. 2vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Biblical Fragments; by M. A, 
Schimmel!penniick. Ovo. 7s. 6d. 

Private Devotion ; or Prayers prin- 

iyvally ‘intended for the private Use ot 
by Joseph Jones, SL A. 8s. 

rm fehild on the Caristian Temper ; 
ov, Lectures on the Beatitudes. 8vo. 
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The Hand of Previdenee manitest- 
ed,jina Faithful Narrativeof Real Facts. 
iiustrative of its Punishment of Vice, 
and Reward of Virtue. 12mo. 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sketches of Upper Canada; by 
John Howison, Esq. &vo. 10s. Gd. 

An Histories] Guide to Ancient and 

: 
Modern Dublin; by the Rev. G. W. 


Wright, with 17 engravings. 16mv 
TOs, 6d 
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Travels in Palestine, through the 
Countries of Bashan and Gilead, East 
of the River Jordan; by J. S. Buck- 
ingham, Esq. with maps, plates, and 
vignettes. 4to. Sl. 13s. 6d. 

Journal of an Expedition 1400 miles 
up the Orinoco, and 300 up the Arau- 
ea. illustrated by plates. 8vo. 

Part I. of Views of the Coliseum ; 
engraved by W. B. Cooke, and J. €. 
Allen, from Drawings of Major Cock- 
burn. Super royal folio, 1l, 1s. each 
part. 

Part I. of the Holy Bible with En- 
eravings hy Health, from Designs by 
R. Westall. Imperial Svo. 12s. proofs, 
ito. 1. Is. 

Memoirs of the Celebrated Persons 
composing the Kit-Kat Club; illustrat- 
ed by 48 Portraits from the Original 
Paintings by Sir Godfrey Kneller, roy- 
al Svo. 41. 4s. 

A History of Madagasear, with an 
\ppendix containing an Account of the 
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Present State of Religionin that Island ; 
by S. Copland. 8vo. 

The History of Scotland; by D. 
Macintosh. 

An Essay on the Study of Modern 
History; by J.'T. Boone. 8vo. 8s. 

The Parent’s Medical and Surgical 
Assistant, intended for the Use of the 
Heads of Families, Parochial Clergy- 
men, and others ; by T. A. Bromhead, 
M.D. 12mo. 4s. 

A short Account of the Principal 
Hospitals of France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and the Netherlands; by H. W. Carter, 
M. D.&e. avo. 

A compendious Treatise on the The- 
ory and Solution of Cubie and Biqua- 
dratic Equations, and of Equations of 
the higher Order; by the Rev. B. 
Bridge, B.D. F. R.S.  8vo. 6s. 

Observations on Vocal Music; and 
Rules for the Accent and Emphasis of 
Poetry ; by William Kitchiner, M. D. 
l2mo. 4s. 








Religious Lutelligeuce. 


~~ 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

Many of the recent “ Monthly Ex- 

tracts” of the Bible Society, contain 

statements and communications of 

great interest, from which we shall 

transeribe a few passages. 

In selecting our extracts from the 
Reports of the charitable societies, itis 
generally our object rather to present 
our readers with an account of the ac- 
tual proceedings of these institutions, 
than to report the speeches either of 
ueir friends or enemies ; as, however, 
a recent censure has been passed upon 
the Bible Society by two prelates in the 
sister kingdom of [reland, we shall 
commence our extracts with the follow- 
ing report of a speech of the Earl of 
Liverpool, at the formation of the Isle 
of Thanet Auxiliary Bible Society, at 
Margate, Oct. 17, 1821, in which his 
lordship not only defends the object 
aud proceedings of the Society gene- 
rally, but brings forward an additional 
and very important proof of its pecu- 
liar necessity in that very country in 
Which it has experienced this ill-judg- 
ed, and, we are conscientiously per- 
surded, undeserved, opposition. 

“The Earl of Liverpool said, he 
would trouble the meeting with but 
°W observations : though he felt it ne- 


cessary for him to state the grounds 
on which he had accepted the presi- 
dency of that Society. 

“ He had no hesitation in avowing 
thatthe object of the Bible Society was 
in perfect accordance with his princi- 
ples. Tf, for a moment, he could con- 
sider either the principles or the pro- 
ceedings of that Society as hostile to 
the religion of his country, as by law 
established, he would be the last man 
in the kingdom to yield it his support; 
but believing as be did, that the labours 
of the Bible Society tended to promote 
Christianity in general throughout the 
world, and ultimately the pure princi- 
ples of the Church of England, he felt 
it his duty to promote its success by all 
the means in his power. 

“ He was a member of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge: as 
a member of the Established Church, 
he felt it his duty to support that esta- 
blishment; and he should be most hap- 
py if the Liturgy of the Church could 
always be circulated together with the 
Bible, because it was his sincere opi- 
nion that the Liturgy of the Church of 
England was the best ofall human com- 
positions: but, were there not cireum- 
stances which rendered the attainment 
of such an object absolutely impracti- 
cable? The operation of the Societv 
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C2 Relig. fatell.— Bririish ¢ 
fur promoting Christian Kuowle dge 
- limited: the Bible may be cireu- 
lated where the Pr: aver-book will not 
he received, Among all seets and de- 
scriptions of persons in Great-Britain 
the Bible may be circulated; and 
should we withhold the Seriptures 
from any part of our fellow-subjects 
because they are not at this time pre- 
vared to receive the Pray e-book, 
which is founded upen them ? 

“To Ireland, whatever diicrence of 
@pinion may exist elsewhere as to the 
state and condition of that part of the 
United King gdom, it is quite clear, that 
religion is pre, iudices must, in mostcases, 
prerent the Prayer-book being recely- 
ed toze ther th the Bible: and shall 
we forego iy advantage of circulating 
the word of God amvngal! classes, and 
all sects, in that country, giving them 
an opportunity of forming their con- 
acientious opinions on the Bible, and 
thereby affording, perhaps, hereafter, 
the most sampte and raost effeetual re- 
medy te those evils which we al] equal- 
ly deplore 2 The principles of this So- 
ciety adapt it, indeed, to convey the 

sord of life to the whole world. Bri- 
tons have a duty, an important duty, 
to perform, arising out of their exten- 
sive colonies and foreign possessions. 
As Christians, we ought to deplore 
that this duty has been so long iess- 
jected ; but surely he might now ap- 
peal to ee mi: as C hristians, and as Pro- 
testants, vhether they would neglect 
the Daas of such an instrument 
in promoting the cireulation of the 
Scriptures throu a the colonies and 
dependencies of Great Britain. 

“The Bible Soci lety Was now no 
jonger a theory: It had been in prac- 
tical Operation fur a period of more 
than seventeen years; and so far from 

injuring other societies whieh had the 

same object in view, i had been prov- 
ed that it has materially benefitted 
them: and by its exertions the Scrip- 
tures ; hh id been tr: auslated into numMe- 
rous languages, with the names even 
of some of which we were scarcely 
act juke TE sted. 

‘ If upon so solemn and important 
a subject it could be allowed to feel 
pride, he should say that he felt a na- 
tional pride that so extensive, so bene- 
volent, an iastitution—an_ institution 
which conveyed the best of blessings 
to every nation, and to every people— 
had originated in this country. It was 
a duty we owed to God, who had so 
henefitted this country by bestowing 





and Foreign Bible Socieiy. { Dee, 
upon us such innumerable and unpa~ 
ralleled blessings ;—who enabled us spy 
lately to we: ithe the storm which had 
SO long hovered over us, to surmount 
the difficulties of one of the most mo- 
meutous periods in our history, and 
who had crowned the nation with » 
glorious peace -—It was 4a duty, he 
said, we owed to Divine Providence. 
to make all mankind feel that in ae- 
knowledging the favours Heaven has 
so bountifully conferred upon us, we 
are anxious to convey to therm the 
greatest blessing Heaven can bestow, 
by circulating, as extensively as possi- 
ble, the word of eternal life.” 

From Paris Dr. Pinkerton writes. 
Sept. 21, 1821 ;—“T had a Jong inter- 
view with Baron de Sacy yesterday. 
He repeated his assurances of render- 
lng every possible aid in carrying for- 
ward the Oriental works. We se cttled 
with him every thing relating to the 
Carshun and Syriae Testament, ac- 
cording to the principles laid down in 
my communication to you on this sub- 
ject. In iny estimation Paris is one of 
the most important stations, in a litera- 
ry point of view, for promoting the ob- 
ject of our Society, that is to be found 
in Europe. There are vast treasures oi 
lnanuseripts in public libraries, and in 
the DOSsession of private Lin hy iduals 
here, winch are but little known. Dur- 
ng the Revolution the MSs. of the 
Catholic Sfissionaries, both here andat 
Rome, were subjected to the viclssi- 
tudes of the Umes: and many of these 
precious works are now to be found 
vhere least expected.” 

The following is an extract froma 
letter of his Excellency Baron Alten- 
stein, Minister tor the Department ot 
Science and Literature in the hing- 
@oim of Prussia. 

* Berlin, April 2, 132 ; 

‘The most magnificent and valuabl 
resent lately made to his Majesty’: 
library by the London Bible Society, 
consisting of a large and splendid col- 
lection of translations of the holy Bible 
into several oriental Janguages, has 
been duly ide wah ledged by his Ma- 
sty’s Librariaas, in the ir letter of the 
ith of Mav fast yea The undersigne ‘(] 
minister for the aepasuead of science 
and literature, having, however, upot 
due consideration, thoug! it it proper to 
lay before the King’s most excellent 
majesty a particular report concerning 
the : said present, his Majesty most gra- 
ciously received the report: and there- 
upon expressed his royal pleasure, as ¢ 
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particular token of his esteem for the 
London Bible Society, and its truly 
heneficial and laudable endeavours to 
propagate the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures over the globe, to send to the 
said Society the large sold medal, 
struck iD order to commemorate the 
Anniversary of the Reformation, along 
with a copy ofa collection of likenesses 
# celebrated princes and learned men, 

‘oeval with Luther and Melancthon, 
the whole done after originals painte ‘d 
hy the celebrated Lueas Cranach. 

“The undersigned minister of his Ma- 
jesty, having, with partie ular gratifica- 
tion, obeye id his Majesty’s commands, 
in forwarding the said medal and col- 
lection of portraits, requests the So- 
ciety’s acceptance of the royal gift, and 
hegs leave to assure the President and 
Members of the Bible Society in Lon- 
don of his sincere esteem and regard.” 

The following extract from a letter 
from Prince Galitzin to the President 
of the Geneva Bible Society, illustrates, 
e avery pleasing manner, the inter- 

hange of kind wishes and good offices 
which takes place between institutions 
uf this nature in various parts of the 
world. 

“It is with peculiar pleasure that I 
heard of the labours, as well as the 
success, of the Geneva Bible Society— 
i progress of the Biblical cause which 

affords me a new subject of praise and 
thanksgiving to the Lord, who ceases 
not to employ all the means of grace 
to draw unto Himself those whom he 
aas redeemed by His blood. 

“The Committee of the Russian Bible 
Society, towhom [ have not delayed to 
communicate this interesting intelli- 
cence from the banks of the Leman 
> have listened to it witha joy 

qual to my own; and this joy was in- 
creased in proportion as we represented 
tu ourselves all the great results which 
Ou glance at in your letter, and to 

ich, undoubtedly, so many united 
ii salutary efforts, with the help ofour 
a pt must one day conduce. Oh 
Inay the blessed time soon arrive, in 
which there shall be but one fold and 
one Shepherd! The interest which the 
Geneva Bible Society and its President 
takein the success with which the Lerd 
deigns to crown the feeble labours of 
the Committee of the Russian Bible 
Society, has sensibly affected the latter. 
loterpreter of its sentiments of grati- 
2 I beg of you, at the same time, 
', fo acce nt of my most sincere thanks 
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for the good wishes which you expres® 
on my account,and whie ‘hI feel I merit 
so little : for, let us not forget that we 
are, in His all-powerful hand, but as 
clay in the hand of the potter. 

“With i as to the progress of the 
Reussien Bible Soci ty, it is. in facet. not 
without! Dery rp rofoundls moved by the 
Infinite ¢ erace of Git od toward us, th: it | 
proceed: to give you some account of it. 
About 200 societies in the provinces 
co- +: erate already with the Society of 

. Petersburg, in the great Russian 
Shien cause: more than a million 
seven hundred thousand rubles have 
been contributed tn the space of seven 
vears, to advance the sacred end of 
these benevolent institutions: more 
than 275.000 copie: s of the holy Scrip- 
tures, in thirty different languages, 
have been distributed amongall classes ; 
and, while the Russian version of the 
holy books, of which some parts have 
just appeared, is received with the 
greatest enthusiasm by the whole na- 
tion, the Crimean Tartars, the Kal- 
mes, the Tsechuwashians, the Tshere- 
missians, the Mordwashians, the Kare- 
hans, &ec. to the most distant inhabi- 
tants of the borders of the White Sea, 
all begin to read, in their own languages 
and dialects, the word of Truth, the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Even in the 
East, in Persia, and in Asia Minor, re- 
sound anew, alter so many ages of 
stllen silence. the good news of salva- 
tion by the crucified Saviour, who is 

the true God and eternal life.” 

Morerecentcommunications fromthe 
Russian Bible Society confirm and ex- 

tend these interesting statements. We 

‘sane been particular lv cratified tolearn, 

that even Jews and Mohammedans are 

nage st ok in some instances, to receive 

» Christian Scriptures with avidity. 

Thus f rom Kameutz Podolsk Dr. Pin- 
kerton and Dr. Henderson write :— 
‘June 14, 1821. 

“ An association has been formed in 
the town of Berditchef, which is inha- 
bited by upwards of 16,000 Jews, seve- 
ral of whom have aided its funds by 
their subscriptions, and not only pur- 
chased copies of the Old, but seem anx- 
ious also to obtain the New Testament. 
In the course of our progress through 
this rovernment, we were furnished 
with the most convincing proofs of the 
eagerness of that people to receive and 
read the testimony of the Messiah. In 
the town of Jitomir, in particular, our 
lodgings werexlmost besieged by Jews. 
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who form by far the most numerous 
part of the population; to whom we 
gave copies, after ascertaining their 
ability to read and understand the He- 
brew, and the probability of their mak- 
ing a proper use of the sacred gift.” 

With regard to the reception of the 
Scriptures by Mohammedans, the As- 
trachan Society state, that * out of one 
hundred copies of Genesis in the He- 
brew-Tartar, sent by its Committee to 
the Pensa Society, seventy were pre- 
sented to Mohammedan priests, the 
Mollasand Jachuns, whoreceived them 
with delight, and declared they under- 
stood them perfectly well. From this 
account, as well as trom the communi- 
cations of Mr. Solintzky, it is evident 
that even Mohammedans receive the 
word of God with gladness; for he 
mentions in one of his Jetters, that the 
Mufti in Orenburg had paid him 400 
rubles for fifty copies of the Gospels in 
the Persian language, which were al- 
ready distributed amongst the Imans.” 

Dr. Henderson further mentions, that 
“when an inquiry was instituted at 
Okotsk by the Governor, respecting 
the want of the holy Scriptures, copies 
were found in quarters where they 
were least expected, which is attribut- 
ed to the zealous and indefatigable ex- 
ertions of our countryman, Captain 
Gordon, whose track from Okotsk the 
whole way through Siberia to Astra- 
chan, and thence through Persia to 
India, is marked by the most tender 
solicitude for the welfare of the inha- 
bitants, a diligent investigation of their 
spiritual wants, and an adoption of such 
measures for their relief as the cireum- 
stances of his immense journey would 
allow.” 

Dr. Pinkerton adds: “A Russian 
captain, lately returned from Persia, 
mentioned to a friend in Astrachan, 
that, when he was in that country, he 
happened one day to go into the house 
of a native, where he was surprised to 
find between twenty and thirty Persians 
assembled, and fistening with attention 
to one who was reading a book. They 
ne sooner noticed the stranger than the 
book was laid aside and concealed, and 
it was with some difficulty that he could 
prevail upon them to tell him what book 
it was. Atlastthey informed him that it 
was the New Testament; and said, that 
the reason why they endeavoured to 
conceal it was, that they were not per- 
mitted to read it publicly. How pleas- 
ing the idea, that many of the other 
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copies which have been introduced 
into that empire, may also have their 
select circles to which they are pro- 
claiming the glad tidings of redeeming 
merey and love; and that here and 
there may be a Nieodemus inquiring, 
under the shade of concealment, How 
can these things be!” 

In the dearth of authentic communi- 
cations fron: Turkey, the following ex- 
tracts from the letters of the Rey. H, 
D. Leeves, the Bible Society’s Repre- 
sentative inthe Mediterranean, are par- 
ticularly interesting. From 'Therapia, 
on the Bosphorus, a few miles from 
Constantinople, Mr. Leeves writes, on 
the 9th of April— 

“In a few hurried lines, written by 
the post before last, I informed you 
that we had the misfortune of having 
our house burnt to the ground. Weare 
now once more settled in an agreeable 
situation in this village ; to which, for 
various reasons, I thought it best to 
move, instead of taking another house 
in Pera. We accordingly removed 
hither about ten days ago, after three 
weeks’ residence in the British palace, 
where Lord Strangford was so good 
as to receive us. 

* Some account of the state of public 
affairs in this country will probably 
have reached you. They ave far from 
heing pleasant to European residents in 
Turkey: and, { amsorry to think, are 
likely to place great impediments in the 
way of our proceedings, for the present. 
Theconsequences of the insurrection of 
the Greeks, in the provinces of Walla- 
ehia and Moldavia, have been the flight 
of some, and the arrest and execution 
of others at Constantinople, whom the 
Porte has considered as being implicat- 
ed with the insurgents. Three of the 
Bishops of the Greek Church were, 
sume days ago, seized: and I have this 
morning heard, that two more have 
beenadded totheir number. The whole 
of the Greeks are in the greatest con- 
sternation, not knowing on whom the 
suspicions of the government may next 
fall. All the Turks of every descrip- 
tion are, by order of the sultan, under 
arms ;and,as might naturally beexpect- 
ed in such astate of things, some acts of 
violence to individuals have occurred. 
Not that J have any reason for personal 
alarm: but it is clear that my line of 
duty is, to wait the event; and I fear I 
must desist from my visits to the Fa- 
nal, until more tranquil times arrive. 

‘‘ Tshall ofcourse, notthink of leaving 
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my post, unless [am fully convinced 
that it is both utterly useless and dan- 
cerous for me to re main. Let me beg 
your prayers and those of all our 
friends, that I m: ty be guided to do 
what Is right, and what ij Is best for the 
promotion of our cause.’ 
On the 23d of April he adds :— 
“In my last letter f gave you but a 
melancholy account of the 
public affairs in this country. Lam sorry 
to be obliged to add, that they have, at 
present, arrived at a state still more 
distressing ; and what may yet happen, 
it is not easy to foresee. Every day 
brings some fresh blow on the Greek 
Nation ; and, as far as the efforts of our 
Society for their spiritual benefit are 
concerned,renders the hope of our pro- 
secuting our objects here for the pre- 
sent more dark. Yesterday the aged 
and venerable patriarch of Constanti- 
nople was arrested : and, this morning, 
he was ignominiously hanged before 
the door of hisownchurehyswvith one,ae- 
cording to some accounts, and, accord- 
ing to others, two of his own priests. It 
is added, that six bishops, who were in 
confinement, have been put to death. 
Troops have been sent against the in- 
surgents m the two provinces, and the 
whole Turkish population continues 
armed ; among whom there is a great 
deal of irritation agaiust the Greeks, 
and Franks even are now searcely ri 
spected. . 
“You will perceive, 
these circumstances, it is 
that the works which we have under- 
taken in the Fanal ean be resumed, for 
several months at least. I hope, before 
I close this letter, to be able to give you 
come account of Hilarion, concerning 
Whom IT feel particularly 
_ the providence of 
rhim, in these dangerous 
and preserve him, for the com pletion 
of the important work which he has 
‘commenced. Lord Strangford, who 
takes a kind interest in our affairs, has 
‘ent to-day the dragoman of the em- 
‘assy to inquire about him ; and to ob- 
tainof him, if possible, the 1 manuscript, 
that it ma ee least be secure in our 
Posse ae When that object isaccom- 
plished I shall feel that L can,forthe pre- 
sent, ‘be of no further use in this capital ; 
and I shall, I think, be disp iosed to take 
the first opportunity y of ré emoying with 
Mrs, Leeves to some more tt anquil 
Pace, from whence In iay return as 
901 aS any prospect is epened of my 
being use ful here. 
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“P_S. [have this moment seen thi 
English dragoman on his return from 
the Fanal, who, fam happy to say, has 

rht with him the manuseript ot 
Hilarion. He found Hilarion himselt, 


and the princips lof his convent, the 


broug 


Archbishop of Mount Sinai, in the 
greatest alarm. They had witnessed 


choly scene of the death ot 
hy and of the ee wh 
partook in his fate: and they scarcely 
know whether they cane wns Fo ‘rthem 
selves safe. The Are hbishop of Mount 
Sinai is one of the most eminentamong 
the Greeks, for learning and worth 
and most happy should I be to know, 
that both he and Hilarion were in a 
place of safety. The more I think on 
the subject, the more convinced I feel, 
that it will be impracticable to prose- 
cute the work here. If Hilarion were 
with me, we could do it any where, 
God will, [hope, direct us to what is 
best. I have deposited the manuscript 
in Lord Strangford’s hands, as the 
place of greatest security. We have 
much reason to feel oblig ed to his 
lordship. 

‘To-morrow [ return to Therapia, 
where Mrs. Leeves ts ; and, after just 
settling ourselves fer the second time, 
we shall again probably be wandere rs. 
If it he, however, for the advantage of 
the work which I came here to pro- 
mote, | am content.” 

The following extract is from a let 
ter of the 6th of May :— 

“ By the last post I was under the 
necessity of communicating to you and 
the Committee, tidings, which must 
have proved extremely distressing to 
you. [wish it were in my power to 
Write to you any thing more encourag- 
ing - and if it will be painful to you to 
hear of the break ing up of allour fal 
prospects in this place, you may con 
ceive how deeply painful itis to me t , 
witness and to report it. But the will oi 
God be done! and if He be pleased to 
disappoint us fora time, let us not pie” 
pair; but hope that He will guide anc 
overrule all that happens, for the ulti. 
ni promotion of the obje ct for whi ‘ch 

e labour, and in which the very impe- 
Seams that we meet with will, I hope, 
engage us more earnestly: and zee ously. 

“ “ my Jast [ ment! one ‘d to you this 
execution of the patriareh anc d sever: 
bishops on Easter-day; since which 
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some more bishops, a nd ver ‘y many ¢ 
the principal Gre ek clergy und aig 
have suffered: and arrests ery 
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stantinople, but in the provinces. You 
will not be surprised to learn (indeed 
my last letter will bave fully prepared 
vou for it) that Dam taking measures 
for our de ‘parture, which is on every 
account forced on me as the only 
course to pursue. 

“With «a good hope that a kind Pro- 
vidence will continue to guide our 
steps, and desiring your prayers and 
those of allour friends in our behalf, I 
remain, iny dear sir, faithfully yours.” 

Abonta fortnight afterwards, on the 
2 ith of May, the aspect of affairs had 

Changed for the better. 

“Since Plast wrote, we have enjoyed 
somewhat more tranquillity; although, 

substantially, things remain much as 
they were: the effervescence of men’s 
minds has somewhat : cone off, and we 
feel rather more see urity. The pul fie 
executions of those accused of being 
imphieate ‘din the conspiracy, and the 
assassinations of individuals of the 
frreek Nation, are less frequent. All 
the Turks, however, still continue with 
arms inthe hands ; and, from all ae- 
counts of what is passing in the Archi- 
pelago, and the preparations making 
here, it does not seem as if this affair 
would very speedily terminate. Tam 
unable to say any thing decisive about 
eur dep: uture. That it will fin: lly be 
expedient, fam still of opinion ; though 
T wish [may have occasion to change 

that opinion. On this subject, I shoul d 
be sorry to do any thing hastily.” 

On the sth of June the state of 
things was much the same:— 

*«'The affairs of thiscountry continue 
much as they were when I last wrote, 
extremely unsettled. We are alternate- 
ly agitated, with accounts of internal 
ee and disorders, and rumours 

ifa Russianwar. Werethe latter to take 
ws ice, there would be no alternative, I 
think, but to take our departure with- 
eut delay. We have hitherto been en- 
abled to maintain our position in the 
village, where another cinglish gentle- 
man also resides: but I believe Mrs. 
Leeves is the only lady who has not 
heen driven down to Pera, to take re- 
fuge there against the violences which 
have been committed i in the country ; 
not that these violencesdo not occur in 

Pera, but people fancy themselves to 
be more sate where greater numbers 

sre assembled. Tt so he appens, that this 
village has been better protected than 
fue rest, from a large ‘Turkish guard 
heing stationed here: and the Bostanghi 
Rashaw, who commands the guards of 
the ehannel of the Bosphorous. having 
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taken up his residence init. We are 
recommended to his particular atten- 
tion, through the kindness of Lord 
Strangford, who made an application 
to the government for that purpose, | 
have here had a good deal of time ea 
application to the modern Greek; t 
which T daily dedicate two or Since 
hours, with a master. 

“The patriarchal printing-office still 
continues closed 5 nor is it at all possi- 
ble to foresee when it willbe re-opened. 
With respect to the prosecution of the 
works which we have commenced, 
there can be no doubt, supposing it 
practicable, that it would be highly ad- 

vantageous that they shoula, if possi- 
ble, be executed in the first instance 
in this capital; and I am not disposed 
tu give up the hope of it, as long as any 
rational hope remains. But, whether 
this be practicable or not, [ cannot but 
most strongly recommend to. the 
Committee, to take into consideration 
the measure of forming a good print- 
ing establishment in some secure sta- 
tion in this part of the world, where 
abundant supplies may be prepared for 
the inhabitants of the East, of the sa- 
cred Scriptures in their several langua- 
ves. Even if the first edition of the 
translations in hand be struck off here, 
which is so very doubtful, subsequent 
editions will almost immediately be 
necessary; and as the relations of our 
Society with the churches of the East 
are daily becoming more extended,the 
different heads of these communions 
would he able to send to this establish- 
ment able men, to assist in the execu- 
tion of the several works necessary for 
their people.” 

We shall close our extracts with 
some recent communications from 4 
still more distant ¢ quarter, The Mora- 
vian Missionaries write from Okkak, 
in Labrador, Aug. 8, 1821—*“ We re- 
quest you to present to the venerable 
British and Forei ign Bible Society our 
most cordial thanks for the valuable 
present of more copies of the New Tes- 
tamentin the E squimaux language,sent 
to us by the ship. They are to us and 
our people a treasure of immense 
worth, for which we pray the Lord to 
reward those generous benefactors. AS 
most of our children, and many grow 
persons in our congregation can read; 
they are read with great eagerness ane 
much blessing, by old and young. . 

From Nain, in the same country, 
they write, Aug. 24—“ Sev eral of our 
Esquim: tux here at Nain, having been 
informed of the nature of the Bible 56 
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ciety, and its aim in the distribution of 
the sacred Scriptures throughout the 
world, of their own accord began to 
collect seals’ blubber, by way Me mak- 
Ing upié asmalle ontribution towards the 
expenses of the Society. Some br ought 
whole seals, others half a pot or pie- 
ees, as they could afford j Some 
brought pieces of blubber in the name 
of their children, requesting that their 
voor gifts might be accepted. 


“The expressions they made use of 


in presenting their gifts dee ply affeet- 
ed us all. Having been told. that in 
-ome parts of the world, heathens, who 
were poorer than they, had contribut- 


ed their mite towards the diffusion of 


the Seriptures, with great eagerness 
and delight they satd— 

“* How long have we heard the com- 
tortable words of God concerning Je- 
sus our Saviour, and received so many 
hooks treating of Him, and yet have 
never considered where they come 
from! We have indeed sometimes 
spoken together, and observed that 
these many books, given to us without 
pay, must be very dear somewhere ; 
but we never have known before now, 
that even poor people bring their mo- 
ney, out of pure love, that we may get 
those comfortable words of God. We 
are indeed poor, but we might now and 
then bring some blubber as a contribu- 
tion, that others, who are as ignorant as 
we were formerly, may receive the 
same Gospel which has been so sweet 
to our souls, and thereby be taught to 
find the way to Jesus, and to beiieve 
on Him.’ By this spontaneous deelara- 
tion a great impression Was made upon 
our people. Fach would bring some- 
thing, when they heard how desirous 
other heathen nations were to hear the 
word of God ; and they begged me to 
send this collection of blubber( yielding 
20 gallons of oil) to those generous 
friends who printed the Bibles for 
them, that more heathen might be 
prese nte d with that book ‘so precious 
above all things’.” 

From Greeuland, another Moravian 
Missionar y writes :-—*T add the hum- 
ble request of our Soe iety for the fur- 
therance of the Gospel to that of our 
Missionaries and Greenland congrega- 
tions, that the British and Foreign Bi 
ble Socie ‘ty would undertake the atwy 
ing of a translation of the New T'esta- 
me nt into the Greenland language, with 
Which our brethren in that country 
have been occupied for a great mi iny 
vears, After an experience of nearly 


Madagascar. 787 
ninety years, they are perfectly well 


acquainted with that singular and difli 


cult language. Some have resided 
there, and been in the habit of con- 
versing inno other with the natives, 
for 30, 10, aud 50 years, and we may 


therefore rely upon their translation 
being as correet as possible.” 

Having thus brought up our general 
arrears of Bible Society intelligence, 
we hope in our Appendix to give an 
abstract of Dr. Steinkopf’s last tour in 
Germany, which furnishes many inte- 
resting notices respecting the progress 
of the Continental Bible Societies. 


ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE AT MADAGASCAR. 
The following are some particulars 

respecting the late abolition of the 

slave trade at Madagasear. His Excel 
lency Governor Farquhar having pre 
pare ‘d the way for a mission on the sub 
ject to Radama, King of Madagascar, 
sent Mr. Hastie, as his commissioner. 
to the court of that prince. His object 
was to conclude a treaty for the entire 
abolition of the slave trade throughout 

Madagasear. The following account of 

the mission is givenby Mr. Joon. one 

of the missionaries of the London Mis 
sionary Society, who was allowed to 
accompany Myr. Hastie. On the 16th 
of Sept. 1820, they commenced thei: 


journey from Tamatave to Tananarive, 


nearty 500 miles inland; and pursued 
it seventeen days, ever a great variety 
of country. One of the woods through 
which haz y passed was nearly forty 
miles in extent. Some of the rivers 
which they crossed were prtesies Aisa if 
they were » lien ‘dto swim their hors 

se ve ‘ral of the mountais over eles I 
they travelled were prodigious shy lotty, 
and sometimes exceeding ely steep. 

In the course of their journey, they 
met groupes of the natives, who wer 
on their way to ‘Pamatave to be sold to 
the slave-dealers, many of whom re 
side there, and from whenee they are 
exported. * It was dreadful,” says Mr. 
Jones,“ to see sucha number of human 
beings.old and young, in chams, driven 
from their native country, to be sold 
like sheep in a market: some were chi! 


dren between six and eight years 1 
: 


age, separated from their parents fo: 
ever. My heart ached to witness the 


inhuman seene. If such 2 number of 
slaves were to be driven _e hy thre 
streets of London, in irons, carrying 
loads on their heads, to be “old lik e the 


beasts inSrmithfie ld.dout itless the siah! 
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would fill the eyes of all with tears, and 
stimulate them to greater exertions 
than ever to suppress such a traffic. 

On T uesday, October 3, they arriv- 
ed, about noon, at the foot of the lofty 
hill on which Tananarive,the residence 
of the King, is situated. The King ex- 
pressed great joy at receiving Mr. 
Hastie. In the evening they were coi- 
ducted to a large, well-built house, 

where they slept that night. The King 
came to see them the next day, and 
was greatly pleased with some ‘of the 
presents sent to him; particularly the 
workmanship onsome nies plates and 
dishes, and with an Arabian | horse that 
was sent among others. 

The proposed treaty was fully consi- 
dered in several conferences. It ap- 
peared that the great difieulty in the 
way of its conclusion, was the advan- 
tage obtained by Radama’s principal 
“ubjects, who procured almost all 

reign articles by their traffic inslaves 
Ar. one tie stated, fully and forel bly, 
the evils of the slave trade, and the 
real pibtsitiuaes which his subjects 
would obtain: by its abolition. The 
Aing afterward ¢ ‘onsulte d his Ministers 
on the subiect, who appeared to be 
very averse to the measure proposed. 
At leng th, however, the king resolved, 

tall events, to sign the treaty, en this 
meee condition, that twenty of his 
<ubjeets should be instructed in the 
most useful arts ; ten at the Mauritius, 
and ten in Eneland. 

The moment arrived which was 
fi decide the ae ‘fare of millions. A pro- 
clamat! ion, al bolish ng, ‘the slave trade, 
was published ; and 1 freedom was haile d 
hy ‘thous sands with transports of joy.” 

In reference to this treaty, Mr. 
Jones writes to C vy Telfar, "Esq. at 
Ma LUPITIUS, Oct. 14, 1820— 

“A final stop . now put to the slave 
trafic; and the whole has been con- 
dueted by Radama in such a manner 
as leaves no room to deubt his since- 
rity. Had his Exe: Te eney Governor 
Marquhar witness vd the transports of 
ioy exlibited in the esuntenances of 
thousands around us, on the Lith in- 
stant, when the treaty was agreed 
on—-the proclamation tssued—-the 
British flag, in unien with that of Ma- 
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dagasear, hoisted—freedom hailed by 
theusands as the gift of the British 
Nation—the guns tiring a salute of 
liberty and joy—the music playing, 
and the people rejoicing—the scene 
would, I think, have filled his mind 
vith greater pleasure than any which 
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he ever before witnessed ; being him- 
self the author of a treaty pregnant 
with so ~— blessings. When I went 
out to see the Union Flag, and all the 
people looking at it with smiles in their 
countenanees, my heart was filled with 
Joy sand my eyes with tears.” He writes 
fur thur,at the beginning of November, 

“Phe King is extremely watchful lest 
any Slaves ‘should be sold; and, not- 
withstanding all the stevie and cun- 
ning of the slave-merchants, they have 
not been able to buy one.” Mr. Jones 
adds, ** It appears to me that Radama 
values the wir ye which relates to the 
instruction of his people, more than 
any other pa it of the equivalent. He 
has their education and civilization so 
much at heart, that J am persuaded he 
would not have agreed to the treaty on 
any other termes. 

* ] consider this article as likely to 
contribute much to the honour of the 

3ritish Nation, and toward the Chris- 
tianizing and civilization of millions of 
people. A wide door for Christianity 
and civilization has been opened, and 
thatofslavery,L trust, bolted forever. A 
powerful monarch has become the pa- 
tronizer of Christian missionaries and 
of artificers, instead of dealers in 
slaves, Who were to be dragged out of 
their native country.” 

So intent, indeed, did Radama ap- 
pear on the Improvement of his sub- 
jeets, that, in the course of conversa- 
tion, he said—* If your Government 
will instruct my people, [ am_ theirs 
for ever.” 

‘o Mrs. Telfair, Mr. Jones writes, 
on the 18th October— 

“'The mother of Radama came to 
our house last Saturday morning ; and 
on conversing . ith her upon the ad- 
vantages to be derived trom instruct- 

lug the people, she remarked,very sen- 
sibly, that she would never agree to a 
treaty Where money was fo be the main 
we et, | sut that she would SUppore the 
an proposed with ail her might. 

“A sele ‘ction of young persons for 
gland, and othe “vs for Mauritius, was 

made to-day ; and the people entered 
into a high dise UssiON, as to who should 
have the King’s permission, and the 
honour, to send their children to be in- 
structe ‘d. One man said that he would 
give 3000 dollars for permission to send 
his eluld. * Well,’ said the King : sive 
me 1500 dollars, ‘and he shall go.” The 
man hesitated a little,and then answer- 
ed that he would give that sum. ‘Well,’ 
rejoined the King, ‘as you are in 
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earnest, and sincere in your request, he 
shall go for nuibing.’ The place was,on 
Saturday, crowded by the richest and 
most respectable peop le In the capital, 
from among W hose children a selec - 
tion has been made for instruction.” 

Mr. Jones writes again to Mr. Tel- 
fair, at the beginning of November— 

“The Roman-Catholic Priest at St. 
Penis, in the island of Bourbon, has 
written a very flattering letter to the 
King, asking his permission to send 
missionaries to teach his subjects the 
toman-Catholic religion; and inform- 
ing him that some were at Bourbon 
ready to come over, provided his Ma- 
jesty would give them his royal per- 
ynission. The King wrote an answer,re- 
fusing his permission, in the strongest 
terms ; saying, that he had entered juto 
sualltanee with the British Nation, and 
consequently wished te have British 
Protestant Missionaries fo wistruet his 
subjects, to whem he would give his 
permission, as Well as protection 
throughout his dominions.” 

Governor Farquhar, atter expressing 
his high esteem for Mr. Jones’s charac- 
ter, which enabled him to extend to 
him all that assistance and countenance 
wich were necessary to his progress, 
writes to the Directors of the Lendon 
Wissionary Society, Jan. 3, 1821— 

“Fconsider his residence at the court 

fRadama as « proof and security of 
the good faith of that sovereign, for 
uc fait performance, on his part, and 
an that of his subjects. of the articles 
ofthat any portant Treaty W hich I have 
once imere, and, | trust, finally con- 
Claded with him, torthe entire extine- 
tion of the slave traffie for ever 
irougnout the whole of his extensive 
lominions, 

ts may add, that, in my opinion, 


i "was so boundle sssand favourable 
field thrown open to your pious la- 
vols—a people without any national 


religion orsu pel 7 concer se 
0 combat—econsisting of above four 
millio ms of souls, re ady, as well as cn- 
pable, of receiving Instruction 3 under 
te will of a monarch who is as eager 
obtain it for them as you can be to 
len - 
These ealls for exertion will, doubt- 
less, be opeyed by British Christians. 


PRAYER-BOOK AND HOMILY 
SOCIETY. 

The Committee state,that during the 

‘ast year their operations have been 
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painfully impeded by the exhausted 
state of the Society’s finances ; and this 
notwithstanding the number of their 
subscribers had inereased, a greater 
number of denations been received 
more congregational coliectious made 
and every item of receipt, except lega 
cles, been enlarged. This pressure has 
—— in the expenses entailed 

three works of great importance ; 
namely, the Book of Common-Prayer 
in the Trish tongue and character; a 
large edition of the Liturgy in W elsh = 
and the publication of 2000 copies of 
the Psalter, and of the Morning and 
Evening Services of the Church, in 
Chinese. 

The circulation of the Irish Prayer- 
hook has been intrusted principally to 
the members of a respectable institu- 
tion in Dublin—an institution patroniz- 
ed by some of the highest ceclesiastical 
authorities in that kingdom—e alledthe 
lrish Society. “The distribution of 
these books.” observe the irish Socie- 
ty, “was a matter of much delicac V3 
for although we do not profess to be 
guided by any other principles than our 
own, (that is, the principles of the Es- 
tablished Church,) we sensibly feel 
both the duty and importance of avoid- 
ing offence to any portion of our fel- 
low-subjects. We have, therefore, sent 
only a few of these books to our super- 
intendants, for the use of those who 
shall voluntarily desire to possess them ; 
and we are happy to say, they have 
been a great source of comfort to se- 
veral of our schoolmasters, whose reli- 
gious persuasions allowed of their using 
them; and that the appearance of the 
Book of Common-Prayer in Trish has 
seemed generally to excite both sur- 
prise and gratification.” Many persons 
in Treland had hitherto looked upon our 
church as utterly heterodox, and were 
astonished to perceive that we had any 
forms which could so forcibly strike 
the conscience and affect the heart, 
Theimmediate effect of this discovery, 
it is hoped, will be to abate prejudice, 
and to excite a more charitable feeling 
between the members of both churches, 

Strenuons eftorts have likewise been 
made to promote the circulation of the 
Prayer-Buok in Welsh. The great want 
of such an edition as the Socie ty has 
published, had been clearly ascertain- 
ed; but the demand has hitherto been 
comparatively small, Still the Society 
has net been left without some circum- 
stances that have tended to give them 
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would fill the eyes of all with tears, and 
stimulate them to greater exertions 
than ever to suppress such a traffic.’ 

On Tuesday, October 3, they arriv- 

ed, about noon, at the foot of the lofty 
hill on which Tananarive,the residence 
of the King, is situated. The King ex- 
pressed great joy at receiving Mr. 
Hastie. In the evening they were ccii- 
ducted to a large, well-built house, 
where they slept that night. The King 
eame to see them the next day, and 
was greatly pleased with some of the 
pererets sent to lim; particularly the 
vor kimk tnship onsome silver plates and 
dishes, and with an Arabian horse,that 
was sent among 

The proposed treaty was fully consi- 
dered in several conferences. It ap- 
peared that the grest diMeulty in the 
way of its conelusion, was the advan- 
tage obtained by Radama’s principal 
“uly ‘ets, Who procured almost all 

rejen articles by their traffic inslaves. 
Ur. Hastie stated, fully and forcibly, 
the evils of the slave trade, and the 
real shcilliiaies which his subjects 
would obtain by its abolition. The 
Hing afterward consulted his Ministers 
on the subject, who appeared to be 
very averse to the measure proposed. 
At length, how eek ae king resolved, 

tall events, to sign the treaty, en this 
oni tactiiien, that twenty of his 
subjeets should be instrueted in the 
most useful arts ; ten at the Mauritius, 
and ten in England. 

The moment arrived which was 
fo decide the welfare ai eiape tae A pro- 
— abo lishing the slave trade, 
shed ; and freedom was hailed 
by < demnaeie with transports of joy. 

In reference to this treaty, Mr. 
Jones writes to Charles Telfair, Esq. at 
Mauritius, Oct. 14, 1820— 

* A final stop is now put to the slave 
trafic; and the whole has been coen- 
dueted by Radame in such a manner 
as leaves no reom to deubt his since- 
rity. Had his Exeelleney Governor 
farquhar witnessed the transports of 
iey exhibited in the esunter 
ids around us, on the Lith tn- 
stant, “when the treaty was agreed 
on—-the proclamation isstied—-ihe 
British flag, in unien with that of Ma- 
dagasear, hoisted—freedom haile j by 
thousands as the gift of the Britis h 
Nation—the guns firing a salute of 
liberty and juy—the music playing, 
and the people rejoicing—the scene 
would, I think, have filled his mind 
with greater pleasure than any which 
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he ever before witnessed ; being him- 
self the author of a treaty pregnant 
with so many blessings. When I went 
out “4 see the Union Flag. and all the 
people looking at it with smiles in their 
countenauees, my heart was filled with 
Joy,and my eyes with tears. ” He writes 
furthur, at the beginning of November, 

“The King is extremely watchful lest 

any slaves ‘should be sold; and, not- 
withstanding all the ellevta and cun- 
ning of the slave-merchants, they have 
not been able to buy one.” Mr. Jones 
adds, * It appears to me that Radama 
values the pry which relates to the 
instruction of his people, more than 
any other sie of the equivalent. He 
has their education and civilization so 
much at heart, that | am persuaded he 
would not have agreed to the treaty on 
any other terms. 

“7 consider this article as likely to 
contribute much to the honour of the 

Svitish Nation, and toward the Chris- 
tianizing and civilization of millions of 
people. A wide door for Christianity 
and civilization has been opened, and 
thatofslavery,i trust, bolted forever. A 
powerful monarch bas become the pa- 
tronizer of Christian missionaries and 
of artificers, instead of dealers in 
slaves, Who were to be dragged out of 
their native country.” 

So intent, indeed, did Radama ap- 
pear on the improvement of his sub- 
jects, that, in the course of conversa- 
tion, he said—* If your Government 
will instruet my people, J am theirs 
for ever.” 

To Mrs. Telfair, Mr. Jones writes, 
on the 15th Oectober— 

“' he mother of Radama came to 
our house last Saturday morning ; and 
on conversing with her upon the ad- 
vantages to be derived from instruct- 
lng the people, she remarked,very sen- 
sibly, that she would never agree to a 
treaty Where money was to be the main 
object, b ut that she would support the 
plan proposed with ail her might. 

*s sele ‘ction of young persons for 
England, and others for Mauritius, was 
made to-day ; and the people entered 
into a ; igh dise ussion, as 10 W ho should 
have the King’s permission, and the 
sees .to send their children to be in- 
structed. One man said that he would 
sive 3000 dollars for permission to send 
his child. ‘ Well,’ said the King ‘ give 
me 1500 dollars, and he shal! go.’ The 
man hesitated al: ittle,and then answer- 
ed that he would give that sum. ‘Well,’ 

rejoined the King, ‘as you are in 
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earnest, and sincere in your request, he 
shall go for noibing.’ The ger Was,on 
Satur day, crowded by the richest and 
most respectable people in the capital, 
from among whose children a selec- 
tion has been made for instruction.” 

Mr. Jones writes again to Mr. Tel- 
fair, at the beginning of November— 

“The Roman-Catholic Priest at St. 

Denis, in the island of Bourbon, has 
written a very flattering letter to the 
Ring, asking his permission to send 
missionaries to teach his subjects the 
Roman-Catholte religion; and inform- 
ing him that some were at Bourbon 
ready to come over, provided his Ma- 
iesty would give them his royal per- 
ynission. The King wrote an answer,re- 
fusing his perimission, in the strongest 
terms; saying, that he had entered into 
su allianee with the British Nation, and 
conseguently wished te have British 
Protestant Missionartes fo istruet his 
subjects, to whem he would give his 
permission, as Well as protection 
throughout his dominions.” 

Governor Farquhar, atter expressing 
his high esteem for Mr. Jones’s charac- 
ter, which enabled him te extend to 
him all thatassistance and eountenance 
which were necessary to his progress, 
writes to the Directors of the Lendon 
Missionary § soc lety, Jan. 5, 1821— 

‘Te sender’ his voniliecen at the court 

f Radama as « proof and security of 
be ood faith of that sovereign, for 
the full performance, on his part, and 
an that of his subje cts. of the articles 
of that wuportant treaty which T have 
mee inere, and, T trust, finally con- 
claded with him, ¢orthe entire extine- 
tion of the slave traffie for ever, 
Uirougnout the whole of his extensive 
dominions, 

“fPomay add, that, ii my opinion, 

ever was so boundless and favourable 
é « field thrown open to your pious la- 
vours—a people without any national 
religion or super stitionsof consequence 
0 Combat—consisting of above four 

inilions ef souls, re ady, as well as c1- 
pable, of receiving Instruction ; under 
the will of a monarch who is as e ier 
obtain it for them as you can be to 
saad it.” 

These ealls for exertion will, doubt- 

less, be obeyed by British C hristians. 


PRAYER-BOGOK AND HOMILY 
SOCIETY. 

The Committee state,that during the 

ast year their operations have been 


painfully impeded by the exhausted 
state of the Society’s finances ; and this 
notwithstanding the number of thei: 
subseribers fad inereased, a greater 
number of denations been received 
more congregational coliectious made 
and every item of receipt, except lega 
cies, been enlarged. This pressure has 
originated in the expenses entailed 

‘three works of great importance ; 
namely, the Book of Common-Prayer 
in the Irish tongue and character; a 
large edition of the Liturgy in Welsh ; 
and the publication of 2000 copies of 
the Psalter, and of the Morning - 
Evening Services of the Church, 
Chinese. 

The circulation of the Irish Prayer- 
hook has been intrusted principally to 
the members of a respectable institu- 
tion in Dublin—an institution patroniz- 
ed by some of the highest ceclesiastical 
authorities in that kingdom—called the 
lrish Society. “The distribution of 
these books.” observe the trish Socie- 
ty, “was a matter of much delicacy ; 
for although we do not profess to be 
guided by any other principles than our 
own, (that is, the principles of the Es- 
tablished Church,) we aR feel 
both the duty < ind import ance of avoid- 
ing offence to any portion of our fel- 
luw-subjects. We have, therefore, sent 
only a few of these hookte to our super- 
intendants, for the use of those who 
shall voluntarily desire to possess them ; 
ind we are happy to say, they have 
been a great source of comfort to se- 
veral of our schoolmasters, whose reli- 
gious persuasions allowed of their using 
them; and that the appearance of the 
Book of Common-Prayer in Trish has 
seemed generally to e xcite both sur- 
prise and gratification.” Many persons 
in treland had hitherto looked upon our 
church as utterly heterodox, and were 
astonished to perceive that we had any 
forms which could so forcibly strike 
the conscience and affect the heart. 
Theimmediate effect of this discovery, 
it is hoped, will be to abate prejudice, 
and to excite a more charitable feeling 
between the members of both churches, 

Strenuous eftorts have likewise been 
made to promote the circulation of the 
Prayer-Book in Welsh. The great want 
of such an edition as the Society has 
published, had been clearly ascertain- 
ed; but the demand has hitherto been 
comparative ly small. Still the Society 
has net been left without some circum- 
stances that have tended to give them 
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pleasure and encouragement. 
Lord B shop of Bangor remarks: * | 
cannot but observe both the piety and 
exercise of sound discretion, which evi- 
deutly charaeterize this publication. 
The effeet, 1 trust, will by God’s 
blessing, of great spiritual advantage to 
the natives of the principality. 1 shall 
earnestly endeavour to make known 
and recommend this very useful and 
frugal edition, as far as my influence 
may xtend.” 
influence also have promoted this de- 
sirable object. 
Upon the 


lig. Intell. 
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The 


subject of the Chinese 
Prayer-book, the Report states, that 
so long since as December LE19, 2000 
copie s of the Morning ithe kivening 
Services of the Church and of the Psal- 
ter, Were In the course of preparation 
at Malacea: and nwo doubt have for 
some time been in circulation. 

We are glad to find that the Society 
have reason to think they perceive 
strong symptoms of an increasing wish 
for our Liturgy in foreign parts. The 
Rev. Marmaduke Thompson states, 
not ouly that the heathen when con- 
verted (o Christianity greatly need and 
much wish for a form of prayer, but 
that as soon as they begin to inquire 
seriously with respect to our religion, 
one of their leading questions almost 
invariably 1s,“ How do you worship?” 
The same remark applies to Roman 
Catholics, when they begin to suspeet 
the soundness of their own creed. The 
Syrian Christians of Travancore, so far 
as they have been made acquainted 
with our devotional forms, highly ap- 
prove of them; and will probably be 
inclined toreceive important hints from 
them in purifying their own, 

The ¢ ‘oummittee had received an or- 
der from a fricnd at Leg to send 
him 100 Latin Praye: 
marked, that a Latin copy of our Litur- 
gy having fallen into the hands of some 
Roman Catholic clergyrien, they much 
admired and highly approved of it. 

The Ordination Serviees have been 
printed in various types, so as to be ca- 
pable of being bound ”" with Prayer 
Books of dite ‘rent SIZ ~ and no Enelis! H 
Prover-Book will in pies be sold at 
the depository, tn which these forms 
are not inserted, 

The Committee have received some 
gratifying communications respecting 
the acce ptableoess and utility of the 
Homilies. both in English. and as trans- 

lated by the Society into diflerent lan- 


shorn, 
' . 
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hook and Homily Socvety. 


Some other persons of 
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cuages. The Rev. Marmaduke Thomp. 
son states, that the Homily-traets, dis- 
tributed by him in India, had been 
dladly received by the Europeans, es. 
pect ‘ily the soldie ‘ry; and also by the 
country-born dese endants of European 
pare nts. and he had reason to hope 
they had been particularly useful. 

“Your Homilies,” wenee a corres- 
ponde nt in the Se illy Isles, “ are read 
inseveral of our sh len every 
Sabbath. No sermons, that [have been 
able to procure, are more acceptable to 
the islanders. With constant use, the 
six volumes you formerly sent us are 
now unfit for service. The ‘y have been 
read by almost every family i in the Off 
Islands. Often, indeed, has my heart 
been delighted, after returning on a 
winter’s night from a distant island. 
to tind a person, who six years since 
did not know A from Z, surrounded 
by ten or twelve of his neighbours, all 
liste ‘ning with great seriousness, while 
he read the Bible or the publications of 
your Soc lety. N J ,; a most 
zenlous te ache ‘ry for four years in one of 
our Sunday-Schools, late ‘ly died a most 
happy death. Your Homilies were 
made greatly instrumental, by the Di- 
vine blessing, in turning her attention 
to those things whieh concerned her 
everlasting peace.” 

The Committee had been informed 
of an instanee, in which the circulation 
of Homily No. 15, © On re pairing and 
keeping ¢ ‘lean of Churches, appeared 
to have been of conside vale service In 
stirring up the inhabitants of a parti- 
cular parish to follow its salutary ex+ 
hortations. 

The following is an extract from @ 
letter received by the Committee from 
anbineglish ceatleman. giving an account 
of some joterviews with one ofour coun 
trymen, whom ie had met with at Paris 
ina dying state. “ Before T left my 
lodgings,” he says, “ I had put into my 
pocket the Homily on Salvation: this | 
rave to the sick man, recommending it 
to his serious attention. After I had 
lefthim on this occasion, having pur- 
chased a Bible for bis perusal, (for his 
own he had left in England,) I for- 
warded it to him —_— some tracts, 

among whieh was the Homily against 
tks Fearof Death. When Le alled : again 
he expressed much gratitude for the 
books He had just been re ading the 
last mentioned Homily , the contents of 
which appeare .d to have impresse rd his 
mind.”—Having related various other 
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circumstances, concluding with the 
death of this gentleman, the writer 
adds, “ I thought ; it wou-d be satistac- 
tory to you thus to hear, that, in all 
probability, your tracts have been very 
useful to the late Mr, ———.” 

The translation of the first three Ho- 
milies into the Manks jianguage. and 
the publication of a considerable edi- 
tion of them, was mentioned in the So- 
ciety’s last Annual Report. The Com- 
nuttee state, that these tracts have been 
very actively distributed by several 
clergymen in the Isle of Man, and are 
very eagerly received by their parish- 
ieners. The gentlemen engaged in cir- 
culating them have almost invariably 
preferred selling them, for a penny 
each, to giving them away. 

The Secre tary ofa Society at Ham- 
burgh, for the distribution of reiigious 
tracts in Lower Saxony, writes ; “ dn 
compliance With vourrequest, the Book 
of Homilies has been circulated among 


the me ‘mbers of our Committee tor 


their perusal and opinion. They have 
civen their sentiments with regerd to 
the Second and Third Homilies, (the 
first having been already translated iv- 
to German,) that. convinced of the 
sound divinity which they contain, 
they doubt not that, if rendered iato as 
pure German as the first. they will 
prove equally useful and ice epiaide.” : 

“You ask my advice,” writes a 
French Protestant dis ne, * respecting 
the translation and publication of those 
excellent discourses which vou distri- 
bufe. Laoswer with the ¢ creates! Si 
cerity, that, besides No. 1., which you 
have alre ady translated, 1} believe many 
others contain matter of general and 
fundamental utility ; and that the 
translation of them into Freneh. and 
their publication on the continent, 
might there tend to the advancement 
of the kingdom of God.” 

Another correspondent writes from 
Calais: “| have distributed nearly the 
Whole of your tracts (namely, copies 
of the First Homily translated into 
French) in this country. The sift has, 
as J believe, been very beneficial to 
severa! persons, p: iticnlsrly in pene 
and they have eve ry where been re- 
ceived with apparent thankfulness.’ 

“From Calais to this ¢ ity, nearly the 
Whole length of France,” writes an 
Other of our cou ntrymen, from Tou- 


louse, “J have had opportu nities of 


distributing, occasionally, Honatltes 
both in F ceil and English ; ; which. 
[re Joice to say, have always been well 
Pcetved, though gly en to strangers.” 


Printing,” he remarks in another part 
of his letter, “Is very cheap here; and 
[ Jately put to press your Firs: Homi- 
ly in Frenehb, and struck off S000 co- 
pies, which have now for some time 
been in circulation both here and else- 
where. A friend, also, by my advice, 
is printing your translation of the First 
Homily to Spanish; and we both ex- 
pect to dropsome of them over the Py- 
renees. I have, besides, a copy of your 
Spanish translation of Homily No. 25: 
this 7 will also endeavour to reprint, 
and get vcross the same great barrier.” 

We regret to learn, that owing to the 
defective state of their funds,the Com- 
mittee have found themselves unable 
to enter upon any of the important, 
though by no means expensive, under- 
takings Ore sposed by this correspond- 
ent ih much Jess to embark on 
some other plans of a more extensive 
nature, Which they are very desirous 
of embracing ; par ticula: ly the transla- 
tion of our scriptural Litur; gy; and 
some of the Homilies, into foreign lan- 
suages. "Phe translation ot the Litur- 
gy isan object of very great moment, 
and well deserves the serious conside- 
ration of every friend of religion in the 
Established Church. Even those be- 
nevolent persons who, from having fa- 
cities for procuring therrPrayer-Books 
and Homilies for vome distribution 
from other sources, have not adequate- 
ly cousidered the utility of this Socte- 
ty ii reference to its domestic plans, 
would do well to weigh the impor- 
tance of its ioreign objects. We are 
glad te observe in the list of contribu- 
tions for the present year, a specific 
donation from two of the Svc lety’s 
right reverend Vice-Presidents for the 
express purpose of aiding the transla- 
tion of our formularies. Congrega- 
tional collections have also been made 
for che same object at Bentinck chapel 
and St. Catharine-eree church. We 
strongly recommend these precedents 
to our readers. 

The receipts for the last year, with 
the issues of books, &c. have already 
appeared in our Number for last June. 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOT- 
ING CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE 
JEWS. 

In our Number tor poy we 
abridged the larger part of the last Re- 
port of this Secte ‘ty: we shall now lay 
before our re aders the principal faets 
in the remaining portion of that docu- 
ment, 

Associations similar tothatat Fran! 
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fort have been formed at Elberfeld, in 
the duchy of Berg, and at Basle. The 
object of the latter is to open a corres- 
pondence in Switzerland, Baden, Wir- 
temberg, and Alsace, with such Jews 
as are favourable to the Christian reli- 
gion, and to communicate to them He- 
brew and Jewish German tracts; to 
circulate every month, a paper under 
the title of “ Religious Jewish Corres- 
pondence,” and to found a Christian 
Institution for the education of Jewish 
children. In several places, Jewish pa- 
rents are found who do not venture to 
make a public profession of Christi- 
anity, but do not object to their chil- 
dren being instructed as Christians. 

The Committee of the London So- 
ciety state, that “many instances have 
been mentioned to them from abroad 
of individual Jews being brought to in- 
quire earnestly into Christianity ; and 
these men of good education,who have 
been brought up in the study of the 
Talmud, which is one of the most ad- 
vanced stages of erudition among the 
Jews, or who have been employed as 
schoolmasters.” And they add, “ May 
we not hope that such persons, if it 
shall please God to bring them to em- 
brace the faith of the Gospel, will be 
eminently serviceable in leading others 
to the same faith !” 

In addition to the communications 
from the continent of Europe, the So- 
ciety has received encouraging letters 
from other parts of the world. Thus 
the Rey. William Cowper, Assistant 
Chaplain to the Colony of New South 
Wales, writes from Sydney ; “A num- 
ber of Jews now reside in this town; 
about thirty of whom have lately 
agreed to meet together once or twice 
every week, to have their own prayers 
and the Scriptures read to them. 
Their only acknowledged Levite, Jo- 
seph Marcus, whom I have known for 
some years, is an intelligent, peacea- 
ble, and well-disposed man. He has 
devoted much time to.the study of the 
Scriptures in Hebrew, and in English, 
and is favourable to the Christian doc- 
trines. I think a half a dozen copies 
of the New Testament in Hebrew, and 
two or three Hebrew Old Testaments 
might be of serviceto them.” From 
India the Committee had learnt, that 
Mr. Michael Sargon, a Cochin Jew, 
after careful instruction from Mr. Jar- 
ratt, of Madras, had been baptized by 
the chaplain, Mr. Keating. Mr. Jar- 
ratt mentions having distributed a 
large supply of Hebrew Testaments, 
é&c, sent him by the Committee forthe 
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use of the Jews in those parts; and states 
that Mr. Sargon had expressed an ear- 
nest desire to be employed, in a few 
years, as a missionary to his brethren, 

From the details in the Report the 
Committee derive the following infer- 
ences:—1. That there is at this time 
amongst Christians, of various ranks 
and denominations, and in various 
parts of the globe, an active and in- 
creasing spirit of compassion towards 
the Jews, and of benevolent exertion 
for their spiritual improvement. Q, 
That there exists, on the part of the 
Jews themselves, in various places, a 
growing disposition to inquire into the 
truth of Christianity, and to receive 
Christian instruetion, orally and by 
books, both by tracts and by the New 
Testament. 3. That several well au- 
tlhenticated instances, in places wholly 
unconnected with each other, have oe- 
curred, of Jews actually embracing 
Christianity ; many in secret, being re- 
strained from a public profession by 
the fear of consequences, but not a few 
also publicly, and that under circum- 
stances peculiarly free (so far as men 
can judge) from suspicion, and who 
are likely to prove, through the bless- 
ing of God, eminently instrumental m 
leading others to examine and adopt 
the great truths of the Gospel. 4. That 
there is a prevalent opinion among the 
Jews that their national conversion to 
Christianity is not far distant.” 

On these grounds the Committee 
call upon the members of the Society 
to “ thank God and to take courage 3” 
whilethey further entreattheir earnest 
prayers for the effusion of God’s Holy 
Spirit upon this institution, and all en- 
gaged in its counsels and operations. 
“In proportion,” they add, “ as a spl- 
rit of prayer for the fulfilment of the 
Divine promises relative to the last 
great out-pouring of the Spirit, shall 
prevail in the church, will the day of 
promised and predicted blessings to 
Jews and Gentiles, be accelerated in 
its approach.” 


THE WALDENSES. 


An interesting pamphlet has recenily 
been published, entitled “ Brief Observa- 
tions on the Present State of the Walden- 
ces, and upon their actual sufferings, made 
in the summer of 1820, by Gorges Low- 
ther, Esq. ;” the object of which is to st 
mulate the British public to assist in sup- 
plying the religious necessities of this long 
persecuted and depressed portion of their 
fellow-Christians. The early sufferings of 
the Waldenses are well known from the 
page of history, and excited esnecial at- 
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tention among many persons in this coun- 
try six or seven years ago from the state- 
ments then laid before the public, witha 
view to raise a subscription for their re- 
lief: though, from the political circum- 
stances of the continent at that period, 
that benevolent plan could not be then 
fully carried into effect. Our readers may 
find some interesting but afflicting par- 
ticulars of their history by referring back 
to our volume for 1815, p. 62 and p. 304. 
{he publication of Mr. Lowther furnishes 
some circumstances of a more recent 
date, and exhibits, in particular, the pain- 
ful situation in which this remarkable 
people at present stand. We trust that 
the extracts which we are about to 
present from his publication, may assist 
the benevolent object for which it is writ- 
ten. 

“The Waldenses,” remarks Mr. Low- 
ther, “it is well known, are a people in- 
habiting the valleys of Piedmont, and 
professing the Protestant faith: they were 
indeed Protestants against the Roman 
Catholic religion, long before Protest- 
antism, in the sense it is now commonly 
used, existed. That they were as a re- 
ligious people of very high antiquity, 
is allowed on all hands. So early as the 
12th century they were remarked for 
the purity of their religious doctrines and 
practice, and called contemptuously by 
their enemies the Cathari; that is, the 
pure. 

“In the 13th century the Waldenses 
and Albigenses had spread and prevailed 
very widely, and were prevailing still 
further; so that the pope thought it neces- 
sary to exert his utmost efforts to suppress 
them. For this purpose, the first cru- 
sade was proclaimed by Christians against 
Christians, and the office of inquisition 
was first instituted; the one to subdue 
their bodies, the other to enslave their 
souls. It is enough to make the blood 
run cold to read of the dreadful murders 
and devastations of this time. It is com- 
puted that in France alone, there were 
slain a million; and what were the con- 
sequences of these shocking barbarities ? 
No writer can better inform us than the 
wise and moderate historian Thuanus. 
‘Against the Waldenses,’ saith he, ‘ when 
exquisite punishments availed little, and 
the evil was exasperated by the remedy 
which had been unseasonably applied, 
aid their number increased daily, at 
iength complete armies were raised, and 
‘war of no less weight than what our 
people had before waged against the 
“aracens was decreed against them ; the 
‘vent of which was, that they were 
‘ather slain, put to flight, spoiled every 
Where of their goods and dignities, and 
dispersed here and there, than that, con- 
qulced of their error, they repented. 
“0 that they, who at first had defended 
‘themselves by arms, at last overcome 
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by arms, fled into Provence, and the 
neighbouring Alps of the French territo- 
ry, and found a shelter for their life and 
doctrine in those places. Part withdrew 
into Calabria, and continued there a long 
while, even to the Poantificate of Pius 
1V.; part passed into Germany, and fix- 
ed their abode among the Bohewians, 
and in Poland and Livonia: others turn- 
ing to the West, obtained refuge in 
Britain’.” 

Mr. Lowther asserts, from his own 
recent observation, that to this day 
they may be seen worshipping the God 
of their fathers in all the primitive sim- 
plicity of their ancestors. He remarks: 
‘‘ How illustrative of this simplicity, and 
delightful was the sight which presented 
itself to me at La Tour; to behold at 
least 500 of these simple and interest- 
ing people, with animated voices, singing 
in full chorus the 91st Psalm, under one 
of their immense mountains in the high 
Alps; those very mountains, in the 
bowels of which are still to be seen the 
caverns and strong holds to which their 
ancestors fled for shelter and protec- 
tion against the pitiless fury of their per- 
secutors !” 

Mr. Lowther next relates, what is less 
generally known, their history during the 
last twenty years. 

‘Piedmont being subjected to France 
in 1800, the Waldenses were placed by 
the French Government on a footing 
with their fellow-subjects, and by this 
wise and humane law they were rescued 
from the state of slavery under which 
they had groaned for so many centuries. 
This was the dawn of their happiness; 
and the Government further relieved 
them, by abolishing the Catholic livings, 
which were useless, owing to the very 
small number of Catholics, if any, in the 
communes; the funds arising from which 
were further appropriated to provide for 
the pastors.” 

“Since the fall of Buonaparte, the Wal. 
denses, foreseeing the destiny that await- 
ed them, deputed M. P. Appia, juge de 
paix, and M. Frederic Peyran, pastor, to 
wait on his excellency Lord William 
Bentinck, at Genoa, in May 1814, in or- 
der to beseech him to take them under 
his protection, and to implore him to re- 
commend them to the king on his return 
from Sardinia, supplicating his majesty 
that he would be pleased to allow them 
to continue to enjoy the same privileges 
as the rest of his subjects. The king ar- 
rived at Genoa while the deputies from 
the Waldenses were there, and Lord W. 
Bentinck humanely spoke to his majesty 
in their favour ; but notwithstanding this 
request made by the British Ambassador, 
four days afterwards Victor Emanuel 
signed a manifesto, by which he restored 
to full vigour all the edicts which had 
been published by his predecessors. The 
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inhabitants of St. Jean, profiting by the 
liberty they had enjoyed under the 
French Government, had built a church 
in the centre of the commone; but by 
letters patent of December the 30th, 1814, 
the government ordered the intendant of 
the province to have it shut up. because it 
was built beyond those limits prescribed 
in former times. 

“If the Waldenses have not been so 
openly persecuted as in past centuries, 
nothing has been left andone recently 
which might injure them privately; and 
a sort of tacit consent is atforded towards 
upholding, and even putting in force all 
the edicts that formerly oppressed them. 
During the French Government several 
mixed marriages were contracted ; but 
the vice judge and the vicar of the parish 
of La Tour have now received permission 
to disturb these contracts. A Catholic 
who married a Protestant and embraced 
ler religion, and anotber Catholic who 
has brought up his children in the reli- 
gion of their mother, who is a Waldense, 
have had the peace of their respective 
families greatly disturbed by the priests, 
and they are now threatened with the 
rigours of the law on this account. In 
the beginning of May, 1794, the French 
having made themselves masters of the 
fort of Mirahone, situated at the extre- 
mity of the valley of Luzerne, on the 
confines of France, the Waldenses were 
accused of having allowed them to gain 
possession of it, allbough there was not 
a single individual of them in the fort at 
the time. However, the Piedmontese 
fanatics took occasion, from the report 
of this circumstance, to plot a second 
3artholomew deed, in order to be re- 
venged on them; and a massacre was 
planned, which was to take place in the 
communes of St, Jean La Tour and Vil- 
Jars, on the night of the 14th or 15th of 
May, 1794, precisely at a time when they 
knew all the Waldenses, who were capa- 
ble of bearing arms, were in the moun- 
tains, defending the entrance against the 
French troops.” “ The venerable Cure 
of Luzerne, Don Brianza (to his praise 
be it spoken) was the first to give notice 
of this execrable and cowardly plot; 
and a Mr. Odetti, captain in the militia, 
a Catholic, and a man of fortune in the 
environs of Cavour, on hearing of it, 
eame to the house of old Mr. Jean Ver- 
iue, and said to him, ‘I ain come to de- 
fend you to the last drop of my blood.’ 
‘Towards the evening of the 14th of May, 
i794, the house of the Cure of La Tour, 
ile convent of the Recotlets, and some 
Catholic houses were filled with the as- 
sassins to the amount of 800. The fatal 
moment drew nigh; for in vain were 
seventeen expresses sent off to the Swiss 
General Godin, who commanded in the 
valley, and whose head quarters were 
abont three leagues further up than La 
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Tour, to inform him what was going on ; 
the general could not be persuaded to 
credit such a dreadful, and what he be- 


lieved so improbable, an account. At 
last, people of the highest note went to 
him, and, throwing themselves at his feet, 
implored him to dispatch some compa- 
nies of militia, compused of the Walden- 
ses, to La Tour, to save their families 
from being murdered in cold blood. 
The general, who could no longer doubt 
the fact, thought it more prudent to 
march himself to defend them, and he ar. 
rived at La Tour with his troops at the 
beginning of night. Most providentially 
the rain, which fell in torrents, obliged 
these wretches to delay their bloody 
purpose ; and this gave time to the troop; 
to arrive ; when the cut throats fled in the 
utmost consternation, and escaped by 
means of the cure’s garden, the darkness 
of the night favouring their escape. A 
list, however, of the principal conspira- 
tors was found in the church, which was 
delivered to the duke of Aoste, the pre- 
sent king; but not one of them was 
punished, or even inquired after. The 
brave General Godin, who saved the lives 
and property of so many innocent peo- 
ple, was soon after disgraced for this act 
of humanity, without receiving any re- 
compense for his past services; and he 
retired to Nyon in Switzerland, where he 
died soon aiter. The king was no sooner 
reinstated upon his throne, and put in full 
possession of his ancient dominions, thau 
the Waldenses were stripped of all their 
places and oflices, civil and military.”— 
“The Waldenses owned that they fa- 
voured the principles of liberty of cou- 
science, which enabled them to burst the 
chains which had for so many ages held 
them dewn; but they appealed to the 
whole world to judge of their conduct; 
and they asked whether it was a crime in 
the eyes of God, or even in those of men, 
tu favour those who consider them as 
their fellow-men, and who assisted them 
to break their chains. Be it remembered, 
also, that while they were of use to their 
liberators, they also rendered the most 
eminent services to humanity ; the com- 
mune of Bobi alone having, at the call ot 
their worthy pastor, furnished volunteers 
who crossed the Alps with three hundred 
sick and wounded soldiers on their shoul: 
ders. This noble act of humanity, truly 
Christian-like, emanated not so mucl 
from any partiality to the French, as from 
that pure religion which taught them, 
that even, ‘a cup of cold water’ given to 
an enemy, was in accordance with that 
Gospel which they professed; and the 
very Austrians themselves could not with- 
hold their tribute of praise; and the 
thanks of the Italian army commanded 
by Suchet were conveyed to them, and 
signed by the general’s own hand. 
“The Russians, the Prussians, and the 
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Austrians were equally well received by 
the Waldenses at all times, whenever hu- 
manity or good offices required their as- 
sistance, as the testimonies they have re- 
ceived fully prove.” 

Mr. Lowther continues his statements 
as foliows :—“ The mixed communes pro- 
duce an average of twenty Protestants to 
two Catholics; notwithstanding which, 
(according to the laws.) the latter, being 
considered a majority, carry every thing 
their own way, both in the councils and 
in the communes. In the hope of making 
proselytes, the government have re-esta- 
blished the smail livings, which were sup- 
pressed by the French Government ; in 
effecting which, the widows of two pas- 
tors, who had an asylum in the house 
which formerly belonged to the Cure of 
Bobi, received orders to quit them, in the 
middle of the winter of December 1814, 
and were left destitute; in order ta re- 
store and re-establish a living, in a parish 
where there were at that time only iwo 
Catholics, the cure and his maid. But 
the most striking act of hatred against the 
Waldenses will appear in the conduct of 
the government towards the inhabitants 
of St. Jean; who ordered their church to 
be closed, for no other reason than be- 
cause it happened to be a fine building, 
and stood on an eminence looking down 
on the Papists’ church: in this parish 
there are two thousand Protestants and 
only forty Papists.* 

“The government has published no- 
thing, as yet, respecting national property, 
nor in regard to those officers of the fa- 
milies of the Waldenses who are now 
serving in the French army, and who are 
liable to be recalled at pleasure. Should 
such a step be taken, these meritorious 
persons having nothing to depend on but 
their military talents, must be reduced to 
the utmost extremity of want. 

“ All the laws of the dark ages are now 
again revived; and nobody can calcu- 
late upon the moment in which they may 
not be put in force ; for already the pas- 
tors, and the Protestant functionaries of 
all denominations, are become the first 
Victims of his majesty’s restoration to the 
throne; the government having seized 
upon the saleries of the former, and hav- 
ing driven the latter from their employ- 
ments.” 

Many of the grievances of which the 
Waldenses complain, it will have been 
seen, are of a political character. It is 
not, however, the intention of Mr. Low- 
ther’s pamphlet to interfere in any ques- 
tion of this nature, his proposal being 
simply confined to the supply of their re- 
ligious necessities. He explicitly states 


* This church was permitted to be re-open- 
ed in 1815, but on condition, that a wall should 
be erected in front of it, to screen it from the 
eyes of the Papists. 
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his object as follows :—* Their civil griev- 
ances, of course, can only be relieved by 
the proper authority to which they owe 
allegiance: and the author would hope 
that their sovereign has either been mis- 
led by prejudiced statements concerning 
them, or that evil counsellors have urged 
him to adopt the impolitic line of con- 
duci now pursued, which is so calculated 
to alienate their minds from their king, 
towards whom they have ever testified 
sincere attachment and loyalty. Were, 
indeed, a true statement brought before his 
majesty’s netice, detailing their privations 
and miseries, backed by a recommenda- 
tion from a quarter of powerful influence 
with the king, it might be of the happiest 
consequence to the suffering Waldenses ; 
but such is not the specific object of the pre- 
sent appeatto British sympathy: our pre- 
sent appeal is for the purpose of relieving 
their religious wants: for so great is their 
poverty, that it even prevents them, ina 
considerable degree, from enjoying the 
consolations of religion ; so great is their 
distress for that book, which has so often 
proved itself a balm to the wretched—the 
Bible—that frequently they have been 
obliged to tear into several portions, as 
has been before observed, the few copies 
remaining amongst them, in order to par- 
ticipate, however scantily, in this treasury 
of the Divine Word. This want, how- 
ever, the author is happy to say, isina 
way of being in some measure remedied 
by the liberality of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Their remaining want is 
for the relief of those who are to explain 
and preach the blessed truths of the Bible ; 
their young men who are to be educated 
for the sacred ministry. Here they arc 
entirely destitute, having no funds for the 
purpose ; even at this moment one of their 
intended ministers is received into the 
house and supported at Lausanne by the 
charity of an English lady, without which 
support he could not have proceeded in 
his studies ; and many others are prevent- 
ed from going there from a similar defi- 
ciency of means of support. To esta- 
blish, then, a fund for the defraying the ex- 
penses of the support and education of 
these candidates for the ministry, while at 
Lausanne, is the object of the present ap- 
peal ; and the author cannot and will not 
suppose, that this humble appeal to the 
feeling hearts of Britons can be made in 
vain.” 

In this statement nothing is said of 
schools for the population at large, of 
which there are thirteen in the valleys 
and thirty-four in the mountains; but for 
want of funds several of them have fallen 
into disuse. We should hope that in case 
a collection sufficiently liberal can be rais- 
ed, some assistance might be given to this 
important object. How much good may 
be done by a little pecuniary help, may 
be formed from the following fact, stated 








( 


by Mr. Lowther. ‘* [ found that a school 
in the mountains had been shut up for two 
years, for wantof a fund to pay the school- 
master. Upon inquiring how mueli his 
salary might be, I was astonished to find 
that it amounted only to the miserable 
pittance of 1/. per annum, and yet so poor 
were they as to be unable to raise this 
small sum.” 

Benefactions will be received at Messrs. 
Thomas Courts and Co. Strand, and also 
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by Messrs. Drummonds, Charing Cross, in 
the names of the following gentlemen, 
who have kindly consented to act as trus- 
tees :—The Right Honourable Lord Teign- 
mouth; the Right Honourable J.C. Vil. 
liers, M. P.; William Wilberforce, Esq. M. 
P. John Hartford, Esq. of Blaise Castle, 
near Bristol; Rev. W. Trevelyan; Gorges 
Lowther, Esq.—A Committee will be 
formed for the application and manage. 
ment of such sums as may be received, 
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FOREIGN. 
Francre.—The last law of elections, 
tended, as we formerly remarked, to 
place in the hands of a small body 


of wealthy individuals the power of 


returning a very large proportion of 
the chamber of deputies. In conse- 
quence of this arrangement, the ultra 
royalists had been gradually increasing 
their numbers with every fresh annual 
election of a fifth of the chamber ; and 
when assembled, after the last election, 
found themselves so strong as to be 
encouraged to make a direct attempt 
to displace the ministry. In this at- 
tempt, however, they would hardly 
have succeeded, but for the tempo- 
rary aid of their direct opponents the 
liberal party ; for though the ministe- 
vial party was inferior in number to 
both the others, yet it still out-num- 
bered either one of them separately. 
A point was found at which the two 
extremes of the chambers could cor- 
dially meet, and that was in this at- 
tempt to displace the existing govern- 
ment. The liberal party, it is true, 
could only see in its success the pro- 
bable advancement of their direct ri- 
vals to the possession of power; but 
they rightly judged that this afforded 
the best chance of one day getting 
into power themselves. The could 
only hope to do this by getting rid 
of that middle party, the ministerial- 
ists, which was formed chiefly by the 
enjoyment or the expectation of minis- 
terial favour, and which, by its timid, 
feeble, temporising, and vacillating 
policy, while it afforded no broad 
ground of attack, gave satisfaction to 
neither party. By dissolving this body 
they might fairly hope to gain a very 
considerable accession of strength. 
Their principles and those of the ultra 
royalists were too obviously distin- 
guished from each other to admit of 


any who pretended to embrace their 
general view, siding with their oppo- 
nents, as many of them thought them- 
selves warranted in doing with respect 
tothe existing government, whose sen- 
timents were less strongly marked. 
In short, they would, by helping even 
their direct rivals into power, bring to 
a more speedy issue the grand ques- 
tions which agitate the minds of men 
in France. ‘They would oblige the 
ultra royalists to speak.out, and to 
show what they really intended to do ; 
whether they meant to abandon the 
views attributed to them, of restoring 
the abolished privileges of the clergy 
and aristocracy, and to set themselves 
to give stability to all those institu- 
tions, the creation of the Revolution, 
which the nation at large so fondly 


cherished; or whether they had it at - 


heart to undo the work of that Revo- 
lution, and to restore, as far as might 
seem practicable, the ancient order of 
things. Provided they should be in- 
duced by the responsibilities of their 
situation, and by a just appreciation 
of the danger to themselves and to the 
throne, of running counter to the 
wishes of France in points so nearly 
affecting the interests and the feelings 
of the great body of the people ; and 
to declare themselves against any 0 
the apprehended attempts, much good 
would thus be gained, and much future 
evilthus averted. On the other hand, 
if, blindly following their prejudices, 
they took the part of employing their 
power in endeavouring to carry into 
effect the plans of counter-revolution 
which have been attributed to them, 
then France would be seasonably 
alarmed, the opposition party would 
come to be regarded as the hope and 
stay of the nation: it would rally 
around it the great mass of the popu- 
lation, and the conflict could not fail to 
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jssue in the complete triumph of its 


principles. We have no doubt that it 
has been by some such considerations 
as these that the liberals have been in- 
fluenced in the course they have pur- 
sued, and we are disposed to think 
that they have acted wisely with a 
view even to their own interests. 
Their importance as a party will now 
be greatly increased; and they will 
now form the regular and constitu- 
tional Opposition of France, the regu- 
lar and constitutional check on the 
measures of government, and, in case 
of any future change, will naturally 
succeed to the power of the state. But 
itis time we should advert to the cir- 
cumstances which have led us into 
these observations. . 

The draft of a reply to the king’s 
speech, prepared by a committee, gave 
rise to a violent debate. A passage 
had been introduced into it which in- 
directly, but significant:y, condemned 
the foreign policy of the government. 
It was as follows: “ We congratulate 
you, sire, upon your continued amica- 
ble relations with foreign powers, in 
the just confidence that a peace so 
precious has not been purchased by 
sacrifices incompatible with the honour 
of the nation and the dignity of your 
crown.” Another passage seemed 
equally to reflect on its domestic poli- 
cy. The proposed address was of 
course vehemently opposed by minis- 
ters ; but it was carried by a consider- 
able majority of the chamber, com- 
posed, as we have already intimated, 
hy an union of the two parties of ul- 
tra royalist and liberals on one side, 
against the ministerial adherents on the 
other ; or, as they are called in France, 
of the right and left against the cen- 
tre. This marked defeat of ministers 
on an occasion so important, seemed 
necessarily to lead either to their im- 
mediate resignation or to the dissolu- 
tion of the chamber. The indignant 
reply the king was advised to give to 
the address, which he refused to re- 
ceive except in private, was thought 
to indicate that the latter alternative 
had been resolved upon. A more de- 
liberate review of the subject must 
have shown ministers that they would 
have gained nothing by a fresh appeal 
to the nation, and they therefore re- 
signed their places. The new adminis- 
tration is composed exclusively of per- 
sons who have ranged themselves with 
the ultra royalist party. No president 
of the council of ministers has been 
appointed to succeed the Duke de 
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Richelieu. The Viscount de Mont- 
morency, a name distinguished in the 
early annals of the French Revolution 
for his enthusiasm in favour of liberty, 
is secretary of state for foreign affairs ; 
M. de Corbiere is minister of the inte- 
rior; M. de Villele minister of finance ; 
the Duke de Belluno (better known as 
Marshal Victor) minister at war; the 
Marquis de Tonnerre, minister of the 
marine and colonies; M. de Peyron- 
net, a name only very recently brought 
into notice by his having taken a lead 
in the state prosecutions of the last 
year, is made keeper of the seals. The 
change, it is said, will be extended to 
all the inferior offices of state, even 
down to the sub-prefects of depart- 
ments. 

It would be vain to speculate on the 
measures which will be pursued by 
the new administration, or on the tone 
they will take either with respeet to 
their opponents at home, or with 
respect to the important scenes which 
are now acting on the theatre of Eu- 
rope. They have commenced their 
career in the chamber with an act of a 
popular kind. A projét of a law had 
been introduced by their predecessors 
for renewing the censorship on periodi- 
cal publications, and adding to the re- 
strictions on the press generally. This 
projét has been withdrawn. It re- 
mains to be seen what they will substi- 
tute in its place. In the mean time, 
they have not disdained to avail them- 
selves freely of the existing law of 
censorship, now nearly expired ; and 
several of the news-papers have of 
late made their appearances with large 
blank spaces, indicating the interfe- 
rence of the censors. The ultra rey- 
alists, however, while they themselves 
were out of office, were so very strenu- 
ous in their opposition to a censorship 
which affected them equally with all 
other classes, that they cannot, with 
any consistency, have recourse to that 
expedient for curbing the press. It 
cannot be doubted, however, that they 
contemplate very rigid measures as 
necessary to restrain its licentious- 
ness ; and, indeed, considering the pre- 
sent delicate and unsettled state of the 
public mind in France, and the facility 
with which it may be inflamed, it 
must be conceded that no government, 
however well intentioned and upright 
in its views, could stand,“f the most 
vigilant superintendence were not ex- 
ercised over the publications which 
issue from the press in that country. 

We have been led to hope that the 
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present ministers are much more 
friendly to the cause of Greece than 
those who preceded them ; and yet it 
is not easy to explain on what prinaci- 
ples they are so. There is a kindred 
question, however, on which we dread 
their hostility evea still more than the 
lukewartiness aad indifference of their 
predecessors: we mean, that of the 
slave trade. But in this we may do 
them wrong. If they are actuated by 
the high sense of honour for which 
they take credit, they will doubtless 
feel it incumbent on them, whatever 
may be their own private views and 
wishes, to redeem the solemn pledges 
given upon this subject to this country 
and to Europe at large, not only by 
France, but by the king of France 
personally. If the religion they pro- 
fess to venerate has any influence on 
their principles and conduct; if the 
stainless faith to which they so loudly 
advance their claim be any thing more 
than a pretence; we may then count 
upon their sincere and strenuous and 
persevering efforts, in concurrence 
with us, to repress effectually the traf- 
fic in human flesh carried on by 
Frenchmen, in violation of the word 
of their sovereign, and of the laws of 
their country, no less than of the laws 
of God. 

Srain.—The state of Spain appears 
to be becoming every day more de- 
plorable. Violent tumults have taken 
place in various parts of the kingdom. 
Petitions of the most outrageous and 
insulting description are daily trans- 
mitted to the king, not only by the 
Jacobin Club of Madrid, but from al- 
most all the provinces. Cadiz has 
gone farther, and may be considered 
as in a state of open revolt: it is even 
said to be making warlike preparations 
to defend itself against attack. Other 
towns are spoken of as inclined in like 
manner to throw off their allegiance ; 
and threats have been held out of the 
march of a revolutionary army to the 
capital. In the midst of these dis- 
tractions the ministry have tendered 
their resignation, which, however, has 
been refused ; and the Cortes them- 
selves seem seriously alarmed in the 
view of the complicated and increas- 
ing dilliculties which surround them. 
Much will now depend on their con- 
duct. [fit be firm, prompt, and loyal, 
yet prudent and conciliatory, we may 
hope to see them triumph over the 
machinations of faction ; and, if open- 
ing their eves to the causes of the evil, 
the bad and impracticable constitution 


which they have given to Spain, they 
would set themselves to remould it on 
more rational principles, the Revolu- 
tion might still prove a blessing instead 
of a curse to the nation. In the mean 
time, the epidemic, though somewhat 
abated, continues its ravages 5 and on 
the other side of the Atlantic the 
provinees of Spain seem, one after 
another, to be asserting and consoli- 
dating their indepeadence ;_ so that in 
a short time we may expect to see her 
entirely stript of them all, with the 
single exception of Cuba. 

The cause of the adherence of this 
particular colony to the mother coun- 
try, is to be found not in any superior 
attachment to her rule, but in a sensi- 
bility to its own interests. The only 
security which the colonists of that 
island conceive they have against the 
immense numbers of slaves which 
their cupidity has led them to import 
from Africa, during the last twenty or 
thirty years, is in the protection of 
the metropolitan state; a protection, 
however, which, when insurrection 
shall have actually taken place, will 
prove very unavailing. On the other 
hand, the Cortes seem desirous of con- 
ciliating this important colony, the 
only one of any consequence which 
now acknowledges itssway. Accord- 
ingly, when a motion was lately made 
to inflict severer penalties on slave- 
traders, with the view of effectually 
repressing that traffic, the opposition 
of the deputies of Cuba and Cadiz 
proved effectual, and the motion was 
rejected. ‘This argues ill for the prin- 
ciples of the Spanish revolutionists. 

Turxey.—The toils seem to be ra- 
pidly closing around the Ottoman em- 
pire. On the east Abbas Mirza, the 
hereditary Prince of Persia, is said to 
have made an unresisted advance, 
with an army of 100,000 men, as far 
as Erivan, the capital of Armenia, 
with a declared purpose of hostility 
towards Turkey. In the Morea the 
Greeks have been making some pro- 
gress in driving the Turks from their 
fortified positions ; and they may be 
considered asnearly masters of Greece 
proper. Gn the north, Russia con- 
tinues her labours of hostile prepara- 
tion, and, while she professes a strong 
desire to maintain peace unbroken, 
will agree to no relaxation of her de- 
mands on Turkey, and intermits no 
measures for rendering the blow which 
she must, sooner or later, feel herself 
called to strike, decisive of the fate 0 
the Ottoman empire in Europe. We 
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cannot at all agree with those who re- 
gard Russia as acting an underhand 
and unjustifiable part on this occasion. 
She is constituted, by treaties solemn- 
ly made with the Porte itself, the pro- 


tector of the Greeks. She is bound, 
by the most imperative ties of justice 
and humanity, to exercise this right of 
protection. Whether her views are 
directed beyond this, is another ques- 
tion. Admitting that they are so, still, 
in the firm position which she now 
takes in favour of the Greeks, she is 
doing no more than her plain and ob- 
vious duty requires her to do, and 
what she would merit the reprobation 
of Christendom if she neglected duing. 
This appearing to us to be the fair 
view of the case, we cannot believe 
that either Austria or England, or any 
other power, would feel itself justified 
in interfering, except in the way of 
amicable representation, to prevent 
Russia from exercising her clear and 
indubitable rights with respect to 
Greece ; rights standing not merely on 
the faith of the recognized public law 
of Europe, but agreeing with that pa- 
ramount law written on the heart, 
which would lead us to aid the rescue 
of our fellow-men and fellow-Chris- 
tians from degradation, oppression, 
and tyranny of the most cruel and re- 
volting kind. We will not do our own 
government the wrong to suppose, 
that, for a moment, it could be inclined 
to withstand the liberation of Greece 
from the Turkish yoke, even by diplo- 
matic remonstrance, much less by 
force of arms; nor can we conceive 
by what arguments they could satisfy 
themselves, but, above all, parliament 
and the nation, that such an interfe- 
rence was Called for. It has been said, 
indeed, that the interests of this coun- 
try would be injured by the liberation 
of Greece, and still more by the occu- 
pation of the Dardanelles by Russia. 
But it might be easy to show that 
these apprehensions are vain ; at least 
that the evils to be apprehended are so 
remote and contingent as to furnish no 
rational ground for refusing to attend 
to the plain and obvious calls of hu- 
manity and justice, even to the minds 
of those (and we ourselves are certain- 
ly not of the number) who conceive 
that the unambiguous claims of hu- 
manity and justice may occasionally be 
superseded by their own short-sighted 
views of political expediency. Of 
What may have been the past policy, 
or whatever may be the future purpo- 
ses of our government, with respect to 
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Greece, we know nothing; but we 
look with some anxiety to the meeting 
of parliament for a developement of 
both. In the mean time we rejoice to 
perceive that a strong and generous 
feeling begins to pervade the country 
in favour of the Geeks; and a public 
meeting, which we understand will 
take place about the time of the meet- 
ing of Parliament, will manifest, we 
trust, that feeling in a manner the most 
unequivocal and decisive. 


DOMESTIC. 

The state of Ireland appears to have 
been gradually improving since the 
close of the last month. ‘The prompt 
measures adopted by the executive 
government for repressing the disor- 
ders in the south appear to have had a 
salutary effect; and the commission, 
which has been issued for trying the 
violators of the public peace, will pro- 
bably complete the restoration of or- 
der. The actual violences which have 
taken place were confined to a small 
district, where there isreason to believe 
that the feuds of the gentry and magis- 
tracy, concurring with some peculiar- 
ly severe local grievances, had contri- 
buted to call forth the late burst of 
lawless and vindictive feeling among 
the neglected and semi-savage popula- 
tion of the county of Limerick, and a 
few places immediately adjoining. In 
the midst of this progress towards 
tranquillity, a change has suddenly 
taken place in the government of Ire- 
land, The Marquis of Wellesley has 
been called from his retirement to suc- 
ceed Lord Talbot; and Mr. Secretary 
Grant has been replaced by Mr. Goul- 
bourn. For the first nomination it is 
easy to account, on the principle of 
conciliating Ireland. That distinguish- 
ed nobleman is a native Irishman. 
He has been a warm and uniform 
advocate of Catholic emancipation ; 
and there is a splendour in his own 
political career, especially while he 
governed India, likely to attract the 
regard and ensure the confidence of 
his countrymen. It is not equally 
obvious why the latter change should 
have taken place. Mr. Grant we 
should have thought admirably suited 
to act as the confidential adviser of 
the noble marquis, agreeing, as he 
does, with his lordship, in all the 
great principles of [Trish policy. Mr. 
Goulburn, on the other hand, is dia- 
metrically opposed to both on the 
great measure of Catholic emancipa- 
tion; and the whole tissue of his sen- 
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timents on [rish affairs cannot fail to 
he affected by this cireumstance. But 
ignorant aS We aS yet are respe cting 
the causes of these movemeuts, it 
would be premature to say much up- 
on them. We are chiefly anxious 
that the progress of improvement in 
Ireland should not be impeded by the 
change ; and of this we shall probably 
soon have some opportunity of judging. 

It is not, however, in Ireland only 
that changes have taken place. His 
majesty’s household has been reform- 
ed. The duke of Montrose has been 
made Lord Chamberlain, in the room 
of the marquis of Hertford, and has 
been succeeded in his office of Master 
of the Horse by the duke of Dorset ; 
and the marquis of Conyngham has 
been made Lord High Ste eward, 
the room of the marquis Chala. 
deley. 

In the administration, Lord Sid- 
mouth is to be succeeded in the office 
of Secretary of State for the Home 
Department by Mr. Peel. ‘The Gren- 
ville party appears also to have coa- 


Lord 
Grenville himself, indeed, has declined 
to accept of office, probably on ac- 
count ef his health ; but Mr. Charles 
Wynn is understood to be appointed 
President of the Board of Controul, 
and Dr. Phillimore a lord of the Ad- 


lesced with the Government. 


miralty. Itis reported, with less cer- 
tainty, that Mr. Canning will be the 
new Governor-gencral of India, and 
that Mr. Plunket, after passing throug h 
some preparatory gradations in Ire- 
land, is destined to be the Lord-High- 
Chancellor of England. None of these 
are very violent changes ; and the way 
for them appears to have been paved 
by the conduct pursued by Lord Gren- 
ville and his adherents, mentioned 
above, in the case of the Queen, and 
still more on the occasion of the mea- 
sures adopted two years ago for the 
suppression of seditious me -etings and 
writings. We cannot but rejoice in 
any circumstance which may tend to 
give the lofty and liberal principles of 
Lord Grenville an influence in our na- 


tional councils. 








Answers to Correspondents. 


A.H.; €.D.; G. B.: Mists; W. B. 3:3. W.; T. A.; A Moruer ; Berevus; and 
A Lover or EvanGeLicat PREACHING; are under consideration. 
The volume from A. G. T. (Massachusetts) was duly received. 


Some of our correspondents tax us witha heavy postage for very trifling com- 
munications ; others send us queries on their own personal business, postage 
unpaid ; and others unnecessarily inclose half a dozen liaes under cover. 
We should be much obliged if these several parties would, in future, attend 
to this hint. 

In consequence of the letter of “4 Constant Reader,” we have referred back to 
our review of the travels of J. L. Burckhardt, but are quite at a loss to as- 
certain the grounds of the complaint urged against us. We are stated to 
have “ unjustly charged Burckhardt with adopting the religion, when he 
assumed the dress, of a Mohammedan ;” whereas, we charged him with no 
such thing : we simply charged him with pretending to be what he was not; 
for assuredly no person ever suspected that he was really converted to Mo- 
hammedanism. The probability, we fear, is, that he was a complete sceptic 
in religion ; but he exhibited himself to the natives of Africa and Asia as a 
Mohammedan ; he underwent every Mchammedan rite, however humilia- 
ting ; he asserted his sincerity again and again when examined by learned 
Mohammedans, or abused by the vulgar; he submitted to every test pro- 
posed to him; he joined in their w orship, and on his death-bed consigned 
his body to their care. And yet we are chargea with “ injustice” because 
we have protested against this deliberate course of falsehood and duplicity ! 
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PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY. 


THE 
this Society, not on!y as respects 
this country, but the whole civilized 
world, induces us to lay before our 
readers a somewhat copious analy- 
sis of the interesting contents of its 
last Report. 

The Committee remark, that 
“at the commencement of their 
labours they felt assured that the 
subject of prison discipline — had 
not obtained that share of public 
attention to which it was justly en- 
titled. The enlightened 
ihe philanthropic Howard had in- 
deed laid open the secrets of the 
prison-house, and the disclosure 
had exhibited many affecting scenes 
of human misery; but the — re- 
searches of that eminent man had 
been chiefly directed to the removal 
of disease, and the alleviation of 
bodily suffering : the moral evils of 
imprisonment—its unavoidable ten- 
dency to corrupt, and the means 
by which it might be rendered in- 
strumental to reclaim—were views 
Which had not become the subject 
of direct investigation, and in which 
public feeling had been but par- 
tially interested. The general at- 
tention, however, which subjects 
connected with criminal jurispru- 
dence have of late secured in this 
country, is very striking. The 
actual tendency of punishments, 
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increasing importance of 


zeal of 


the true ends to which they ought 
alone to be directed, and the most 
efficacious plans of salutary re- 
straint and moral discipline, have 
been ably examined. Facts have 
been collected, and opinions sub- 
mitted to their test. 
humanity, even in her most debased 
and guilty forms, have been inves- 
tigated and allowed. Principles, 
heretofore unthought of, or dis- 
puted, have been recognised and 
incorporated with the public insti- 
tutions of the country.  Errone- 
ous systems, which time had sanc- 
tioned, and custom reconciled, have 
yielded to the force of discussion, 
and the power of truth; and few 
are now disposed to deny, that 
the reformation of criminals is a 
duty dictated by humanity, enjoined 
by religion, and urged by every mo- 
tive which regard for the public wel- 
fare can suggest.” 

In reply to some objections which 
have been urged against the objects 
of the institution, the Committee 
remark, “ that the practicability of 
reclaiming criminals is proved, not 
by fanciful theories, founded, as is 
alleged, on mistaken notions ‘of be- 
nevolence, but by the evidence of 
facts. Whether, indeed, the mind 
of the offender be really impressed 
with the turpitude of his guilt ; 
whether he avoid the further per- 
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petration of crime, from hatred of 
vice, or from dread of punishment, 
the Committee pretend not to de- 
termine ; but one thing is perfect- 
ly clear, that, in a great number of 
instances, offenders, even the most 
hardened, who have for a reason- 
able time been subjected to a well- 
regulated system of discipline, do 
abstain from the further violation 
of the law, and have, in a variety 
of cases, been known to abandon 
their criminal pursuits. To this 
important truth, the testimony of 
the most experienced magistrates 
affords abundant evidence. Num- 
bers who, on entering confinement, 
were debased by nearly every vice 
that can degrade human nature, 
whose repeated offences had _for- 
merly occasioned their frequent com- 
mittal to the same gaol, have not, 
since the establishment of a strict 
and improved discipline, been found 
again within its walls ; and, on in- 
quiry, it has been ascertained that 
they have applied themselves to ha- 
bits of honest industry.” 

They add—* A good prison isa 
school of moral discipline, where 
incentives to vice are removed ; 
where drunkenness, gambling, and 
dissipation are superseded by absti- 
nence, order, and restraint; where 
by seclusion and classification, the 
evils resulting from contamination 
are prevented; where the refrac- 
tory are subdued by punishment, 
and the idle compelled to labour 
until industry becomes a_ habit.” 
In consequence, few prisoners, af- 
ter their discharge from a good 
gaol, return to it, while the num- 
ber of re-committals to an_ ill-con- 
ducted one is generally considera- 
ble; and the number invariably di- 
minishes in proportion to the good 
management of the prison. 

During the last year, the im- 
provement in the construction and 
management of gaols has been 
progressive ; and the magistrates 
throughout the kingdom evince an 
earnest desire to amend those with- 
in their jurisdiction. The great 


advantages of inspection become 
better understood ; and in most of 
the gaols about to be erected, that 
important object has obtained con- 
sideration : provision has also been 
made for suitable classification, and 
for the introduction of various branch- 
es of labour. 

Great exertions have been made to 
introduce occupation into prisons ; 
and in the manufacturing counties, 
where there are fewer difficulties 
in this respect than in other dis- 
tricts, the employment of the prison- 
ers has been attended with consi- 
derable profit. The Committee state, 
that experience has fully confirmed 
the hopes entertained of the salu- 
tary effect of the Stepping Mill, 
which affords the means of provid- 
ing active labour for the prisoners. 
The mill may be used for grinding 
corn, turning machinery, or almost 
any other purpose for which power 
is required. ‘To show the benefits 
of this description of labour on the 
moral conduct of the prisoners, the 
Committee quote the following ex- 
tract of a letter received from an ac- 
tive and intelligent magistrate of the 
county of Hertford :— 

“1 feel the greatest satisfaction 
in being able to assure you, from 
my own observation, that very con- 
siderable improvement has already 
taken place. Formerly, persons 
of all descriptions, and of all ages, 
were indiscriminately mixed toge- 
ther, there being but one yard and 
one day-room. Not having labour 
of any kind, the time of the pri- 
soners was by necessity spent in 
idleness, no resource being left 
them but the miserable one of form- 
ing plans for future mischief, and 
instructing the less depraved though 
unhappily willing learners in the 
ways of wickedness and _ vice. 
Quarrels also among them were 
very frequent. All is now chang- 
ed. The prisoners are divided into 
four classes. Each class works by 
itself, nor can any communication 
take place between the classes. 
The men, instead of being riotous 
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and noisy, are (generally speaking) 
well-behaved, orderly, and quiet.— 
That they go to their daily labour 
with reluctance must be confessed; 
for they have a horror of the mill, 
and would sooner undergo, as they 
all declare, any fatigue, or suffer 
any deprivation, than return to the 
house of correction when once re- 
Jeased. As a proof of the truth 
of this, I have known only one in- 
stance of a re-commitment since 
the first of August, 1820, when the 
mill was set to work. Previously 
to this, the re-commitment of va- 
grants, as well as of others, was a 
common thing. Hard labour has, 
however, effected the cure; and | 
shall be grievously mistaken if more 
than a very few ever return, after 
one month’s trial in our present 
Bridewell.” 

This gentleman adds—* It is gra- 
tifying to me to be able to report 
two cases of notorious poachers, 
as well as bad men, who were com- 
mitted for three months for not 
paying the penalty after conviction ; 
but who, in consequence of ex- 
freme contrition and good conduct, 
were, at the intercession of the 
clergyman of the parish, released 
before the expiration of their term 
of punishment ; and upon leaving 
the house of correction they de- 
clared that they had been complete- 
ly brought to their senses, spoke 
with gratitude of the benefit they 
had derived from the advice of the 
chaplain, and promised, upon their 
return to their parish, that they 
would go to their minister to express 
their thanks for his interceding for 
them ; and, moreover, that they 
would for the future attend their duty 
regularly at church.” It is pleasing 
to add, that these promises have been 
faithfully performed. 

But classification and employment 
cannot of themselves be expected to 
reclaim the guilty. True reforma- 
tion of character must be ground- 
ed on religious principle ; and no 
system of prison discipline, there- 
fore, can be fully efficacious, in which 
religious instruction does not form 
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a prominent part. At present our 
gaols are very defective in this par- 
ticular. In some prisons, particu- 
larly those under corporate juris- 
dictions, no Divine service whatever 
is performed ; in many, the labours 
of the clergyman are confined to the 
performance of service once on the 
Sunday; and even in the best regu- 
lated prisons, with few exceptions, 
prayers are read only occasionally 
during the week. The Committee 
justly ask, “ Can such limited ser- 
vices be expected to make a deep 
impression on characters, many of 
whom are of the most hardened dis- 
positions, and devoid of all previous 
instruction £7 

In France, this subject has ex- 
cited much attention among the 
friends to prison discipline. The 


Report of the Prison Society of 


Paris observes, that it is contrary 
to common sense that the chaplain 
to a gaol should only perform the 
offices of religion two or three times 
a week; and that, if the prisoner 
has no 
learning and valuing the character 
of his ‘minister, he can scarcely be 
expected to regard casual insiruec- 
tion with interest, or to respect 
the observance of religious duties. 
The Report mentions, in_ illustra- 
tion, the conduct of the excellent 
Pére Joussony, who being sent, by 
the Consul at Algiers, to minister 
to the slaves, fixed his residence in 
their prison; and, during a period 
of thirty years, never quitted his 
post. Being compelled to repair 
to France for a short period, he 
returned again to the prison, and 
at length resigned his breath in the 
midst of those for whose interests 
he had laboured, and who were 
dearer to him than life. _ In our own 
gaols, under the present system, 
the remuneration authorized by law 
is so inadequate to maintain a chap- 
lain, as to render it necessary that he 
should undertake other profession- 
al engagements. The Prison Bill, 
lately introduced into Parliament, 
has, however, provided, in some 
degree, aremedy, by granting such 


private opportunities of 
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allowances as will enable a chaplain 
to devote his whole time and atten- 
tion co his prison duties. 
We are happy to find, 
many prisons, the 
the prisoners reading and writing 
has been aitended wiih excellent ef- 
fects. Prison schools have been form- 
ed at Pedford, Durham. Chelmstord, 
Winchester. ‘Vid. Maidstone, 
the wecieester House of Correction, 
Shrewsvury, ‘Warwick, VW/orcester, 
&e. Much valuable assistance has 
been derived in this departinent 


that in 


from the labours of respectable in- 
dividuals, 
ing 


ost 


especially females, act- 
the sanction of the ma- 


and the direction of the 


under 
raies, 
chaplain. 

The Ladies’ Committees visiting 
Newgate and the Borough Comp- 
ter, have continued to devote them- 
selves to the improvement of the 
female prisoners; and the beneficial 
effects of their exertions have been 
evinced by the gradual decrease in 
the number of female prisoners re- 
committed, amounting to no less than 
forty per cent. Female eonvicts 
embarking for New South Wales, 
are furnished by the Ladies’ Associa- 
tion with the means of employment, 
and of moral and — instruc- 
tion on the voyage; and a system 
has been established well a rs 
to promote good order during the 
passage. Nota vessel now departs 
for New South Wales, with female 
convicts, without carrying to that 
distant shore abundant marks of 
the unwearied efforts of these ladies 
to reform the character, and _alle- 
viate the miseries, of the female 
criminal. Females also who are 
discharged from Neweate,  desti- 
tute, but disposed to return to the 
paths of virtue, are suitably as- 
sisted. The admirable example of 
this Association has been success- 
fully followed, not in this country 
only, but on the Continent. At 
Bedford, P lymouth, Lancaster, Ches- 
ter and York, similar Associa- 
tions have been formed ; and at 
Paris, St. Petersburgh, Geneva, 
Berne, and Turin, ladies of distin- 
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eushed rank have engaged with ar. 
dour in this truly useful and com- 
mendable work. 

In Wales, the subject of prison 
discipline has attracted much at- 
tention, and active measures are 
adopting for the amendment of the 
prisons. In Scotland, also, there 
is reason to hope, that a society 
will be formed tor diffusing mfor- 
mation en the subject. In Treland, 
likewise, the Dublin Association for 
the inprovement of prisons, formed 
in the year 1818, under the pairon- 
ave of the Right Honourable Charles 
Grant, has awakened a very gene- 
ral desire to promote the objects 
of the institution, and even already 
accounts have been procured of the 
condition of nearly every prison in 
Ireland. This investigation has 
given publicity to many scenes of 
suffering. Of one gaol the Com- 
mittee write—* We found some of 
the prisoners lying on straw. In 
one cell, 7 1-2 feet by 7 feet, three 
men slept every night. In every part 
the dirt was most disgusting. ‘The 
want of classification is horrible in 
its effects. The worst felons are 
mixed with those guilty, and even 
accused only, of petty misdemea- 
nours. Great numbers must have 
passed through this gaol within the 
last few years; each man forced 
into temporary contact with vice, 
in its most abandoned form, and 
then sent home to spread the pol- 
lution through his family and neigh- 
bourhood.” 

Adverting to another Irish gaol, 
is remarked—* Beyond locking i 
the prisoners in their sleeping cells, 
no means of separation are afforded 
for either males or females, debtors 
or felons, old or young, tried or 
untried; and the melancholy con- 
sequences are daily visible in core 
rupting the innocent, and hardening 
the criminal. Instances are by no 
means rare, of persons committed 
for venial misdemeanours, when 
turned out, becoming confirmed 
offenders.” To these accounts 
might be added others equally re- 
volting; we are happy, however, to 
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state, that many improvements have 
aren place in ihe prisons of Tre- 
land, and these principally by means 
of Visiting Committees. As one 
result among many, at Kilmain- 
ham, not one of the prisoners who 
were the subjects of the Committee's 
labours had been re-committed to 
it. 

.At the late assizes of the county 
of Antrim, Mr. Baron M*‘Clelland 
remarked—* A great improvement 
in the education and moral habits 
of the prisoners had recently taken 
place, through the exertions of a 
gentleman in establishing a school 
in the county gaol; and Lam happy 
to observe, that the most beneficial 
consequences are likely to result from 
it: and that even some of the con- 
victs have been so much improved, 
and such an effect produced thereby 
on their minds, that [ feel disposed to 
interfere to have their punishment 
mitigated.” 

In returning homewards the Com- 
mittee give an outline of the excel- 
lent Bill lately introduced into Par- 
liament for regulating prisons, at the 
same time suggesting a few points in 
which it appears defective. They 
justly complain of the present de lay 
in gaol deliveries, tor which the Bill 
affords no remedy. 

The Committee cannot refrain 
‘rom adverting to a_ subject not 
noticed by the present Bill, and 
which, in ‘their opinion, is very in- 
‘mately connected with the inte- 
rests of justice. ne present delay 
n the gaol deliveries is productive 
of evils, the extent and importance 
of which give them a claim to the 
‘erious and immediate attention 
ot his Majesty’s Government. Be- 
iween the Summer Assizes in one 
year, and the Lent Assizes in the 
Next, prisoners are exposed to an 
imprisonment of three, six, and 
“ven eight months, before they are 
brought to trial; a severe hardship, 
in direct opposition to that maxim 
o' English jurisprudence, which 
tonsiders every man _ innocent 


ill proved to be guilty. By 
this practice a heavy punishment 





is inflicted, in many cases, upon 
persons who are eventually —pro- 
nounced innocent. "Thus, at Maid- 
stone Lent Assizes, in 1519, ihere 
were 177 prisoners for trial; twen- 
tvenine of whom had been in con- 
finement before the Ist of October, 

period of six months. But for 
many crimes six months’ imprison- 
ment is considered a sufficient pu- 
nishment ; and it is a fact, that at 
ihe same sessions, twenty-five felons 
were sentenced for terms not ex- 
ceeding that period. hus these 
twenty-nine idividuals were  pu- 
nished with the same severity be- 
fore trial, as the twenty-five con- 
demned felons; and this, although 
of the twenty-nine seventeen were 
declared innocent, or were discharg- 
ed without prosecution.” Nor is the 
evil confined to a few particular in- 
stances; for it appears that the 
whole number of prisoners tried at 
the same Lent Assizes in England 
and Wales, exclusive of Middlesex, 
was 2700; 405 of whom were in 
confinement before the preceding 
ist of October, which was increas- 
ed to 1270 by the Ist of January. 
Thus more than one seventh of 
the whole number, innocent or 
guilty, had suffered from six to eight 
months’ imprisonment before trial ; 
and nearly one half, from three to 
six months. The grievousness of 
this evil is indeed so apparent, that 
it frequently induces a judge to 
mitigate the sentence of a prisoner 
when convicted; but no compen- 
sation can be made to those who 
are found innocent, and who are 
not only deprived of their liberty, 
but exposed to the utmost risk of 
contamination from their profligate 
associates, 

The awful extent of juvenile de- 
linquency in the metropolis is next 
adverted to in the Report. This is 
in every point of view a subject of 
the highest interest: and  insensi- 
ble indeed,” remark the Commit- 
tee, “ must be that mind that can 
regard it with indifference.” With 
a view to ascertain the causes of 
the increase of youthful criminals, 
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the Committee investigated the 
cases of nearly two thousand boys 
engaged in the commission of crime. 
These lads were examined as to 
the names of their parents; the 
employment and situation of their 
family and friends ; whether they 
had received any education; the 
means which they had pursued to 
obtain a livelihood; the masters 
by whom they had been employed; 
the crimes for which they had been 
imprisoned ; and the circumstances 
which led them into vicious courses. 
The immediate causes which ap- 
pear to have produced these habits, 
were traced to the misconduct of 
parents ; the want of education, 
and especially of religious instruc- 
tion; and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing suitabie employment. The Com- 
mittee justly remark ;—* As a pre- 
ventive remedy, the education of 
the poor unquestionably stands pre- 
eminent ; an education not simply 
elementary, but such as shall com- 
municate moral instruction, and 
deeply impress the heart with re- 
ligious feeling. ‘Though much has, 
within these few years, been done 
to promote the education of the 
poor, yet little comparatively has 
been effected for the improvement 
of the most indigent classes in 
the metropolis. To secure the at- 
tendance of children of the lowest 
description, much personal exertion 
on the part of the public is abso- 
lutely necessary. It is not sufficient 
to build schools, or to provide gra- 
tuitous instruction ; a system must 
be established of domiciliary visit- 
ing to the abodes of wretchedness 
and crime, and unremitting exer- 
tions used to procure the attend- 
ance of the children. In the pro- 
secution of this great work, dis- 
couragements must be expected to 
arise from the ignorance, extreme 
poverty, and depravity, of parents. 
The degrading tendencies of the 
poor laws, the prevalence of im- 
provident marriages, the perni- 
cious use of  spiritous — liquors, 
and other causes which serve to 


deteriorate the moral character of 
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the poor at large, present formidable 
obstacles to the education of their 
children : these impediments can be 
removed only by the persevering and 
unwearied efforts of benevolent per- 
sons. Let the friends to the moral 
improvement of the poor, however, 
unceasingly persevere ; for they may 
be assured, that their enlightened 
labours afford to the rising genera- 
tion the surest preservative against 
crime.” 

There are, however, other causes 
which powerfully contribute to en- 
courage and perpetuate the vices 
of youth, and which admit of a 
specific and more immediate re- 
medy ; among the foremost of which 
may be ranked the want of dis- 
cipline in the gaols of the metro- 
polis. From the investigations of 
the Committee, it would appear 
that there are upwards of eight 
thousand boys in the metropolis 
who subsist, in a material degree, 
by depredations on the public. A 
great proportion of these boys 
are passing constantly through the 
prisons, are ripening into atrocious 
offenders, and on their release are 
industriously engaged in spreading 
the knowledge and _ practice of 
crime. It is impossibie to trace the 
histories of many of these wretched 
children without commiseration. 
Numbers at an early age are seni 
daily into the streets, and dare 
not return to their homes without a 
certain sum, the fruits of mendicity 
or theft. Many are orphans, who 
sleep at nights in the streets and 
market-places, and are from time 
to time in prison for petty offences. 
The Committee have met with 
many cases of boys who were quite 
friendless, and who, on_ their dis- 
charge from confinement, literally 
knew not where to lay their heads. 
In order to afford relief in such 
cases, the Society was induced, 
soon after the commencement 0! 
its exertions, tu establish a Tem- 
porary Refuge for such necessitous 
objects, the beneficial effects 
which have been stated in a forme* 
Report. During the past year, this 
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asylum has been further  instru- 
mental in affording material assist- 
ance to a considerable number of 
boys, and others, who were dis- 
charged destitute from Prison. But 
for this seasonable assistance, the 
greater part of these lads must have 
again resorted to criminal practices 
for their support. On admission into 
the Temporary Refuge, they are in- 
structed in moral and _ religious 
duties, subjected to habits of order 
and industry, and after a time dis- 
posed of with a reasonable pros- 
pect of becoming useful members 
of society. The success of these 
efforts has exceeded the Commit- 
tee’s most sanguine expectations, 
and afforded sufficient proof that 
there are few, even among the most 
depraved, whom kindness will not 
soften and judicious discipline sub- 
due. Now, what has been done 
in this Refuge, amidst many disad- 
vantages, may certainly be effected 
with greater facility in a_ prison, 
where the authority of the law can 
be exercised to enforce personal 
detention, and the observance of 
rules. The Committee have long 
been persuaded of the urgent ex- 
pediency of a prison expressly for 
boys—a measure which has _ re- 
ceived the recommendation of the 
Prison Committee of the House of 
Lords, and will, it is trusted, be 
carried into execution, at no distant 
period, by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

The Report next adverts to the 
injurious tendency of the fairs 
annually held in London and_ its 
vicinity; and which form a ren- 
dezvous for the worst description 
of the population, assembled for the 
avowed purposes of mischief and 
depredation. Crowds of boys re- 
sort to these scenes of profligacy : 
and the Committee have ascertained 
that many who have come under 
their notice have commenced their 
criminal career at these places. 


Within the distance of ten miles 
round London, thirty-one fairs are 
amually held, which continue 
eighty days within the space of 
seven months; the greater part of 


them are established by express 
charter, or by immemorial usage. 
These form a considerable source of 
property ; but the Legislature, if in- 
clined to abolish them, could easily 
make pecuniary compensation for 
any loss that might be sustained. 
Some, however, have no charter, 
and are but of recent origin; and 
might, therefore, and ought to be, 
suppressed by the neighbouring ma- 
gistracy. 

Although the Committee con- 
sider the diffusion of information 
in this country to be their primary 
object, they have availed them- 
selves of every opportunity of cir- 
culating their publications, and other 
works on prison discipline, in foreign 
countries. 

The patriotic zeal in which the 
St. Petersburgh Society originated, 
continues to animate its supporters. 
The several prisons in the Russian 
dominions are in a train of investi- 
gation, and important improve- 
ments in their management are 
daily introduced. An _ Auxiliary 
Prison Society has been formed at 
Cronstadt, under the imperial pa- 
tronage ; and from the eminent cha- 
racters who are personally engaged 
in its management, much benefit is 
likely to result from its establish- 
ment. 

In Sweden and Norway the cause 
of prison discipline is likely 
prosper. A respectable and jn- 


telligent physician, Dr. Holst of 


Christiana, has been for some time 
past engaged in travelling on the con- 
tinent, and in this country, under the 
auspices of the Swedish and Norwe- 
gian governments, for the purpose of 
collecting information relative to the 
management of prisons and _ hospi- 
tals. 

By means of the etforts of the 
Royal Society of France for the 
amelioration of prisons, Committees 
have been formed for the purpose 
of drawing up instructions to the 
magistrates of that kingdom; and 
under the authority of the then 
minister of the interior, his excel- 
lency the Duc de Cazes, a list of 
questions was circulated throughout 
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the country to obtain returns of the 
state of the prisons. 

In Switzerland, considerable ex- 
ertions have been made for the 
improvement of the prisons. Be- 
ing divided into several cantons, 
many of them very small, and each 
having a separate government, that 
country is not in a situation in which 
much perfection of prison manage- 
ment is to be expected, The great- 
est desire, however, is manifested by 
all classes of society to improve the 
prisons. 

There is also great reason to hope, 
that efforts will be made to amelio- 
rate the prisons in the dominions 
of the King of Sardinia. In the 
prison at Turin, where the prison- 
ers were crowded, exposed to the 
excesses of heat and cold, without 
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Tue last Report of this Society con- 
tains many interesting notices of the 
extension of education, and particu- 
larly under the system of mutual in- 
struction, throughout various parts 
of the world. A_ brief outline will, 
we trust, prove acceptable to our rea- 
ders. 

In India the Seciety has establish- 
ed in the most populous parts of 
Calcutta four Bengalee Schools, and 
one Hindostanee School; and it 
was in contemplation to direct its 
efforts to the establishment. of adult 
schools. The desire of the natives 
of india for an improved system of 
education is very strong ; a remark- 
able proof of which is afiorded by 
the institution of the Hindoo Col- 
lege in Calcutta, the primary ob- 
ject of which is the tuition of the 
sons of respectable Himdoos im the 
English and Indian languages, and 
in the literature and science of Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

The necessity of female educa- 
tion in india had strongly attract- 
ed the attention of the Society ; 
and they im consequence proposed 
raising a subscription sufficient to 
send out a suitable person as mis- 
tress toa central school, and to as- 
sist in defraying the expenses at- 


allowance of clothes, or the means 
of employment, and where one 
third of the number were on’ the 
sick list, a lady of rank, urged by 
the example of a distinguished 
female in this country, was found 
labouring alone, giving work, and 
providing clothes for the prisoners, 
allowing them a portion of — their 
earnings ull they left the prison, 
ministering to their bodily wants, and 
extending to them the consolations of 
religion. 

The Committee have been honour- 
ed by a commmunication from the 
King of Wurtemberg, which affords 
reason to hope that the state of the 
prisons in his dominions has attract- 
ed such notice as will speedily lead to 
the adoption of material improve- 
ments. 
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tending its first formation. |More 
than 5002. had been collected in aid 
of the plan. 

From various missionary — esta- 
blishments, especially in South 
Africa, Ceylon, and India, the 
Committee have received interest- 
ing intelligence of the application 
of the British system in missionary 
schools, where amidst the dreary 
waste of heathen darkness, educa- 
tion is proving a mighty engine for 
turning ihe people from the ways 
of ignorance and superstition to 
the paths of righteousness and 
peace. 

Considerable progress had been 
made, in establishing the British 
system in the island of Malta. ‘Two 
schools—one for boys, and one for 
girls, containing 350 children—were 
in fall activity, under the direction 
of the School Society of La Valette, 
and a Committee of Ladies ; and a 
commencement has already been 
made in extending the same benefit 
to the villages. 

Tn France, the system of mutual 
instruction has continued to gain 
additional credit. In the Nether- 
lands it has surpassed the expecta- 
tion of its warmest advocates. The 
central school at Brussels is making 
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the system known in different parts 
of the country ; and, as is acknow- 
ledged by Baron de Falch, the 
Minister for Public Instruction in 
the Netherlands, a wider diffusion 
of education is visibly followed by 
an improvement in the habits and 
inoral principles of the rising gene- 
ration. 

_ The convulsions to which Italy 
has been exposed have somewhat 
impeded, but they have not wholly 
prevented, the progress of educa- 
tion. The Report of the School 
Society at Florence contains sa- 
tisfactory proofs of the zeal of its 
members. ‘Tuscany can now num- 
ber twenty-six schools in which 
the British system has been adopted ; 
namely, twenty-three for boys, and 
three for girls; and several others 
were about to be established in the 
capital. From Naples, where, pre- 
viously to the late political com- 
motions, the system of mutual in- 
struction was rapidly spreading it- 
self, under the distinguished pa- 
tronage of Prince Cardito, the 
Committee have received no re- 
cent information. 

The cause of education was ad- 
vancing in Spain. The plan for 
erecting a large Normal School for 
girls had been favourably received 
by the Cortes. Col. Kearney had 
organized several schools, and pro- 
vided masters for others. By order 
of the Government, a master was 
preparing for the Havannah. A 
grand central military school also, 
for the whole army, was on the point 
of being established. 

The Committee had been inform- 
ed of the establishment of several 
new schools in important stations in 
Russia. Mr. Heard, who was sent 
by this Society to Homel, the estate 
of Count Romanzoff, and was the 
first who introduced the system in- 
to Russia, mentions, that the school 
under his care was removed to a 
magnificent building erected for 
that purpose, and that immediate 
measures were to be adopted to 
form village schools in every part 
of the Count’s vast domains. The 
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institution at Homel has already 
produced, in various parts of the 
Russian empire, and particularly in 
Poland, a great desire of forming 
similar establishments. 

Great progress has been made in 
Sweden, both in improving the exist- 
ing schools and establishing others, 
in consequence of the introduction 
of the plan of mutual instruction. 
The efforts of Mr. Gerelius, who 
studied the system in the Borough 
Road School, and published, in his 
native country, a translation of the 
Sociéty’s Manual, are stated to have 
been highly successful, being warm- 
ly supported by the Archbishop of 
Stockholm, the municipal authori- 
ties, and several other distinguish- 
ed characters. ‘Two new schools 
had been opened in that metropolis, 
and were numerously attended. The 
establishment of a School Society was 
also in contemplation. 

A school upon the British sys- 
tem had been established at Abo, in 
Finland. 

William Allen, Esq. the treasurer 
of the Society, in a journey through 
Greece and, the Ionian Islands in 
the year 1819, diffused the know- 
ledge of the system of mutual in- 
struction very widely in those in- 
teresting countries. Attempts had 
indeed been made to educate a part 
of the population; but most of the 
schools for this purpose were con- 
ducted upon old and _ imperfect 
plans, while the great mass of the 
people were growing up without 
any instruction in useful knowledge 
and the great duties of life. Since 
Mr. Allen left the islands, Dr. Politi 
had established a model school at 
Santa Maura, which was in a flourish- 
ing state; and another school was 
about to be opened. The Commit- 
tee add—“ When the great popu- 
lation of these islands is consider- 
ed, and the low state of the morals 
of the people, it is earnestly to be 
hoped that no exertions will be 
spared to render the British system 
of education general. The influence 


of the British Government could 
easily effect it; and the system, 
5Q 
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heing once established, would spread 
by degrees to the Greek Islands in the 
Archipelago.” 

In the United States of Ame- 
rica, the promotion of education 
among the lower classes has long 
been considered one of the first 
objects of genuine piety, philan- 
thropy, and patriotism; and a con- 
siderable number of schools has 
been established in various parts 
of the Union. The details are too 
numerous tor our limits. 

Great success has attended the 
efforts of Mr. Thomson in Buenos 
Ayres, and Monte Video. ‘The 
school established in the former 
place, in the course of last year, 
had been liberally encouraged by 
the support of the rich and the 
attendance of the children of the 
poor, and especially by the appro- 
bation of the clergy. In various 
other places also, there appeared 
great readiness to promote the ob- 
ject ; and, among others, in Chili, 
to which country Mr. Thomson had 
promised to send a well qualified 


master. At Buenos Ayres a School 
Society was forming, under the 


patronage of the first magistrate of 
the city. 

At Port-au-Prince, the system of 
mutual instruction had taken a firm 
footing. Mr. Boco, a person of 
Colour, whom the Committee have 
sent thither, has been received 
most favourably by President Boyer 
of Hayti, who had expressed to 
the Committee his anxious desire 
to promote the cause of education ; 
of the sincerity of which assurance 
he had given proof by making 
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erecting school- 


arrangements for 
rooms. 

In Antigua, Dominica, St. Eusta- 
tius, and the Danish Island of St. 
Croix, schools established for the 
children of the Negroes continue to 
produce a most beneficial effect. 

The education of females has of 
Jate excited much attention in va- 
rious parts of the world. At Paris, 
many ladies have distinguished 
themselves by the establishment 
of a great number of schools, and 
by the circulation of a manual for 
teaching needlework. Very active 
committees of ladies have been form- 
ed array France. 

In Spain, a committee of dis- 
tinguished ladies in Madrid has 
established a Model School in that 
capital, under the patronage of her 
Excellency the Marchioness of Vil- 
lafranca. ‘The plan is countenanced 
by Government, and the Cortes 
have shown every disposition to 
extend the benefits of education on 
the British system. The Marchio- 
ness writes in the following terms: 
“On the 106th inst., being seven 
months from the opening of the 
school, we had a_ public examina- 
tion; to which were invited the 
corporation of the city, and the 
parents of all the children. They 
were extremely gratified with the 
interesting sight of 166 girls, of 
all ages and conditions, united in 
one room, all working and _ study- 
ing together, without the least noise 
or confusion. But what surprised 
them most was the progress the 
children had made in all the br anches 
of education in so short a time.” 
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Tre Appendix to the last Report 


of this Society perigee a series of 


extracts from ‘“ Letters written 
by the Rev. Dr. Steinkopfi, during 
a Tour through a part of France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, from 
May to November, 1820.” In 
making our selection from these 
interesting communications, we 
shall, as much as possible, pass 
over such articles of intelligence as 


have already appeared in substance 

in our work, or have been super- 

seded by more recent information.. 
Paris, June 9, 1820. 

I attended yesterday the Paris 
Bible Committee, at which Mr. 
John Thornton, our treasurer, was 
also present. One oi the most 
pleasing features of the meeting 
was the report, from several mem- 
bers, of the visits they had made 
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jn their respective districts, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the want of 
the Scriptures, and obtaining sub- 
scriptions and donations. They had 
divided Paris into twelve districts. 
One of the members—Baron de 
Stael, son of the late Madam de 
Stael—had charged himself with 
a district containing about three 
hundred Protestant families. He 
had in the course of his canvass 
mounted into the garrets and de- 
scended into the cellars, and, though 
he had completed only about one 
third of the circuit, had procured 
many free contributions. Several 
instances were mentioned of the 
cordiality and zeal with which 
the lower classes had espoused the 
cause. I returned from the Com- 
mittee deeply affected, and filled 
with gratitude to God for having 
commenced, among our Protestant 
brethren in France, a work, which, 
if prosecuted with the same pru- 
dent zeal and strict adherence to 
the simplicity of the object by 
which it has hitherto been characteri- 
zed, will prove a blessing to genera- 
tions to come. 

Waldbach in the Steinthal, 

June 12, 1820. 

U cannot describe the veneration 
i felt, on approaching Mr. Ober- 
lin; that servant of God and bene- 
factor of man, who in his eightieth 
year is still full of health, vigour, 
and activity, and gladly spends his 
remaining strength in doing good. 
Serenity “and cheerfulness are de- 
picted on his countenance ; and he 
delights in communicating to his. 
Christian friends something of that 
peace of God which posses.es his 
own soul. 

Yesterday I} attended Divine ser- 
vice in his church. Notwithstand- 
ing a pouring rain, it was complete- 
ly filled. Mr. Oberlin’s assistant 


in the ministerial office (the Rev. 
Mr. Kraft) assured me, that every 
house in the five villages un- 
der his pastoral care was now 
provided with a Bible; and_ that 
every child who came to receive 
catechetical instruction brought a 
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New Testament with him. After Di- 
vine service, three Catholic peasants 
applied for de Sacy’s Testament. 
One paid three franks for a copy. 
He gave Mr. Oberlin the pleasing 
information, that many of his Ca- 
tholic neighbours had already pro- 
cured the New Testament, “and were 
in the constant habit of reading it. 
I accompanied the venerable patri- 
arch in some of his pastoral visits. 
Wherever he went, respect and affec- 
tion met him. ‘The children hailed 
his appearance. They immediately 
produced their Bibles or Testaments, 
read to him, or listened to his truly 
paternal exhortations and admoni- 
tions. 
Aarau, June 25, 1820. 

Since our last visits to Basle, 
(five and two years ago,) true reli- 
gion, and an active zeal for the 
glory of God and the best interests 
of the human race, have been evi- 
dently on the increase. I observe 
more especially a number of young 
gentlemen, and some ladies of great 
respectability and influence, coming 
forward in the most decided manner 
in aid of the cause of their God 
and Saviour. The demands for 
German Bibles both in 8vo. and 
12mo. continue such, that the Com- 
mittee have not yet been able to 
meet them fully, though no less than 
ten presses are in almost constant 
employ for the Society. 

Bern, June 28, 1820. 

The further I proceed in Switz- 
erland, the more I feel attached to 
it. The interest which many of 
its inhabitants have taken, and are 
now taking, in the cause of the 
Bible and the God of the Bible, has 
renewed and _ strengthened those 
endearing bunds of affection agd 
friendship which a residence of 
six years in that favoured land had 
previously inspired. This morning 
I met a circle of about thirty ladies 
of the higher ranks, who have come 
forward in the Biblical cause; and 
this afternoon a more general meet- 
ing of its friends and promoters of 
both sexes took place in the hall 
of the academy, which was both 
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numerously and respectably attend- 
ed. Two ladies came to me after 
my first address, requested an in- 
terview, and handed me a purse with 
fifty-one louis-d’ors. “ We have con- 
tributed,” said they, “ most cheer- 
fully to the Basle and Bern Bible and 
Missionary Societies, and shall con- 
tinue to do so; but God has lately 
blessed us with a large inheritance, 
and we consider it both our duty 
and privilege to spend part of our 
property in advancing the cause of 
our God and Saviour among the 
heathen. What you said of their 
deplorable state has deeply affected 
us. Accept, therefore, this our free 
gift, and dispense it as may appear 
most desirable for the benefit of our 
distant brethren and sisters in the 
heathen world.” : 
Zurich, July 5, 1820. 

I have this moment returned 
from a most interesting and affecting 
scene.—I almost feared I should 
see the face of the venerable An- 
tistes Hess no more. <A few months 
ago he was taken so alarmingly ill, 
that his life was despaired of; but, 
in mercy to the Zurich Church, 
and in answer to the prayers of 
thousands, his invaluable life has 
been spared a little longer; and 
he was enabled to preside at a 
meeting of the Committee, held 
this afternoon in his house. When 
J entered the room, I found him 
extremely feeble, his cheeks fallen 
in, his breathing difficult, and his 
whole frame sinking ; but his spirits 
excellent, his mind perfectly col- 
lected, and peace and_ serenity 
beaming from his eyes. He stretch- 
ed forth his trembling hand, and re- 
ceived me in the most affectionate 
manner. “J rejoice and thank 
God,” said he, “to behold for 
the third time a_ representative of 
the Parent Society entering our 
friendly circle, and animating our 
hearts by the cheering intelligence 
of the diffusion of the word of life. 
I bid you welcome in the name of 
our blessed Lord and Master, and 
am happy to have it in my power 
to inform you that our institution, 


j 


though comparatively small and 
limited, has yet evidently expe- 
rienced the blessing of God. So 
far from suffering any decline, it 
has rather to rejoice in an acces- 
sion of members and contributors ; 
and we have found the demand for 
the Scriptures so increasing, that 
we have determined to undertake 
a new edition of 7500 copies of 
our authorized Bible. My weak- 
ness will not allow me to say more; 
but I shall call upon my friends 
around me to give you further in- 
formation.” 

This information was in sub- 
stance as follows: The jubilee of 
the Reformation had produced 
many happy effects: the public 
attention was then afresh called to 
the infinite importance of the Bible, 
as well as to the beneficial con- 
sequences of its dissemination at 
that interesting «ra; the exertions 
of the Bible Society in our days 
were honourably mentioned from 
many palpits; hundreds of Bibles 
and ‘Testaments were distributed 
both in town and country parishes: 
the Government made a present of 
1000 florins (about 100/.) to the 
Zurich Bible Society ; its last gee 
neral meeting was numerously and 
respectably attended ; many dona- 
tions were afterwards received, and 
some auxiliaries and associations 
formed, particularly in the town of 
Winterthur. After defraying all the 
expenses of former editions and pur- 
chases of Bibles, about 2000 florins 
(200/.) remained in hand. 

Zurich, July 9, 1820. 

I went to take leave of the An- 
tistes. Efe seemed to be in an ex- 
tacy of hope, and gratitude, and 
holy joy; admiring and _ adoring 
the wonderful dispensations of 
God’s providence for the advance- 
ment of nis kingdom on earth; ex- 
pressing his delight in the many 
blessed fruits of the dissemination 
of the Scriptures, already percepti- 
ble in the Christian, Mohammedan, 
and Heathen world; but stating, 
at the same time, his strong and 
firm persuasion, that a small part 
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only of the good was seen or known 
here below: eternity alone would 
completely bring it to light. Em- 
bracing each other, we parted with 
tears, almost certain that in this 
world we should not see each other’s 
faces again, but longing for those 


mansions of pure and _ heavenly 
bliss, in which sin and_ sorrow, 
‘separation and death, shall be 


known no more. 


Kaltbrun, on the Road to Glarus, 
July 19, 1820. 


An interesting meeting took place 
yesterday at Winterthur. The 
clergyman of the place invited Mr. 
Gessner and myself to assist their 
infant institution, which had just 
been organized, and was about to 
make a call on the public. We ac- 
cordingly went there, expecting to 
meet only a small circle of friends : 
but how great was our astonish- 
ment to find,on a week-day morn- 
ing, a congregation of nearly 3000 
people assembled in the large 
church! About twelve clergymen 
were seated round the altar, and the 
magistrates of the town sat oppo- 
site the pulpit. A most appropriate 
hymn was sung by a choir of young 


people ; after which the rector of 


the parish introduced the business 
of the day in a very able manner, 
requesting me, at the close of his 
address, to encourage their exer- 
tions by a relation of the rise and 
progress of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. An anxious desire 
prevailed to hear of the wonderful 
work of God now carrying on in 
different parts of the world. I 
never attended a meeting on the 
continent of which I had at the 
very time so strong a conviction 
that it would do great and permanent 
good. 


Stuttgardt, Aug. 3, 1820. 

The Bible Society formed at Tw- 
bingen by our friend Pinkerton, 
has been taken up with much zeal 
by several of the professors, many 
of the young men, and also by the 
ladies. At eight in the morning, I 
met about fifty ladies in the house of 
Professor Staudlin, and felt delighted 
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with their eager desire to do the ut- 
most in their power to promote this 
good work. 
Darmstadt, Aug. 16, 1820. 

The Wirtemberg Society i is now 
strengthened by forty Auxiliaries 
and Bible Associations : twenty of 
the latter exist in the capital, and 
as many of the former in various 
parts of the kingdom. The parish 
clergy of Stuttgardt have joined 
the Committee, and the business is 
conducted with a zeal and energy, 
the beneficial influence of which is 
felt all over the kingdom. When 
I met the Committee, many depu- 
ties from other parts of the coun- 
try were present, and expressed 
the most lively satisfaction in the 
successful labours of the Parent So- 
ciety. 

Hanau, Aug. 18, 1820. 

One of my principal wishes was 
to see the illustrious President of 
the Society, his Serene Highness 
Prince Christian. He favoured 
Mr. Blumhardt and myself with a 
long interview. He is a most open 
and condescending prince, a lover 
of the Bible, and a decided friend 
to the Bible Society. “I am 
ready,” said he, “ to meet the Com- 
mittee once a week; for I feel the 
importance of the Bible Society, 
and its beneficial. influence on the 
temporal and eternal interests of 
the people. Ithank you,” he add- 
ed, “for visits like these: they 
stimulate our zeal, and call forth 
fresh energies.” He then embraced 
us, and dismissed us with his good 
wishes and his blessing. His Royal 
Highness the Grand Duke, and 
several members of his illustrious fa- 
mily, have given their names and 
their subscriptions to the Society. 

Many Jews in Darmstadt pay a 
remarkable attention to the New 
Testament: I conversed myself 
with several who are persons of 
property, and who appear truly 
concerned for the salvation of their 
souls. 

Frankfort, Aug. 24, 1820. 

The further I advance in Ger- 

many. the more I am convinced 
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that the Godof the Bible is. still 
blessing his ewn word, notwith- 
standing the counteracting efforts 
of its enemies. Frankfort is a po- 
pulous and wealthy city. ‘The at- 
tendance on their Bible Committee 
was atreatto me. The very place 
in which they assemble is interest- 
ing: it is the “ Roemer,” that ce- 
lebrated hall in which so many 
German Emperors have been crown- 
ed. There is, besides, so much 
intelligence, benevolence, and piety, 
in the members of this body, that 
1 could not but bless God for hav- 
ing raised up the very men who 
are best calculated to promote the 
Biblical cause. They are zealous, 
vet prudent; active, yet discreet. 
Some belong to the senate, some 
to the clergy, and some to the mer- 
cantile body. ‘They do not confine 
their benevolence to their own city 
and territory, but are anxious to ex- 
tend it to other parts of Germany 
and the world at large. 

In the course of the last year 
they have either sold or given 
away upwards of 7,000 Bibles and 
Testaments. The Hebrew Testa- 
ment is eagerly read by Frankfort 
Jews. Many are favourable to 
Christianity. Some have been bap- 
tized. I conversed with several 
gentlemen respétting the New 
Testament in the Hebrew German ; 
they all agree in the propriety of 
its circulation, and expect much 
good from it. 

The demands of mechanics and 
peasants for copies of the Scrip- 
tures continue as urgent as ever. 
More than 3000 Catholic Testa- 
ments have lately been dispersed 
among young men, who carry them 
to every part of Germany. They 
are so very earnest in their solici- 
tations, that our Frankfort friends 
find it extremely difficult to send 
them away empty. 

Wetzlar, Aug. 24, 1820. 

The present Landgrave of Hesse 
Ilomberg has twice contributed to 
the funds of the Society. I waited 
on his Serene Highness, and was 
very graciously received. He pre- 
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sented me to his royal consort, 
the Princess Elizabeth. She ex- 
pressed her unfeigned satisfaction 
in the benevolent spirit which now 
animated thousands of her country- 
men to relieve the temporal and spi- 
ritual necessities of their suffering 
fellow creatures. 
Giessen, Aug. 26, 1820. 
We made the acquaintance of 
some truly excellent ladies, who, 
even previously to the establishment 
of a Bible Society, furnished hun- 
dreds of the poor bein in town 
and country with Bibles and Testa- 
ments, which the indefatigable Van 
Ess had procured for them. The 
clerk of the cathedral, who is a 
good old man, had likewise distin- 
guished himself by his exertions. 
His eyes sparkled with joy, while 
listening to the extensive operations 
of our Society. ‘Thus every Chris- 
tian country, province, and dis- 
trict, contains some who have ex- 
perienced the power of the word 
of God, and, having themselves tast- 
ed and seen that the Lord is gracious, 
wish to impart the treasures of Di- 
vine knowledge to their perishing 
fellow creatures. 
Cassel, Auy. 30, 1820. 
Marburg was our next station. 
Leander Van Ess had invited us to 
take up our quarters in his hospi- 
table mansion ; and we considered 
it an honour and privilege to spend 
a few days in the company of 
man who had been, and still is, so 
distinguished an instrument in the 
hand of God to make our Catholic 
fellow Christians more extensively 
acquainted with his Holy Word. 
The number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments circulated by him, up to 
vune last, amounted to 388,888 
copies ; out of which, 377,703 are 
New Testaments of his own ver- 
sion, and 7,449 Lutheran Bibles. 
The opposition which the Professor 
has lately experienced, on the part 
of his Biblical adversaries, 1s very 
severe : there are before me several 
prohibitions which have issued from 
Episcopal authorities. Not a few 
priests and parish ministers, whe 
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formerly lent a helping hand to the 
circulation of the New Testament, 
have been intimidated thereby : but 
the Professor remains firm; and, 
though unwearied labours, combined 
with a load of anxious cares, have 
weakened his bodily constitution, his 
mind is as determined as ever to 
prosecute a work which the provi- 
dence of God has assigned to hin. 
Eresh opportunities for circulation 
present themselves : no sooner is one 
channel stopped than another opens. 
Applications now pour in from dil- 
ferent quarters. 
Eisenach, Sept. 2, 1820. 

We had no intention to visit 
ihe Bible Society in Arolsen ; but 
Leander Van Ess pleaded its cause 
so impressively, that we yielded. 
‘The road is bad,” said he, “ and 
the land poor; but the people are 
worthy, and the friends of the 
sible Society active ;’—and so we 
found it. We did not arrive till 
after eight in the evening. I im- 
mediately went to the Rev. Mr. 
Steinmetz, chaplain to the court ; 


and soon forgot all the fatigues of 


the day in the cordiality of my re- 
ception. ‘The Committee met as 
early as seven next morning. I 
perceived so much of mind and 
heart in the members present, and 
witnessed such regularity, order, 
and energy in their proceedings, 
that I felt delighted and edified. 
They showed me their printed Re- 


ports, and a written statement of 


the transactions of the past year. 
The principalities of Waldeck and 


Pyrmont contain a _ population of 


from 45,000 to 50,000 people ; 
some parts are so noted for cold- 
ness and sterility as to be called 
the Siberia of Germany. The gen- 
tlemen present assured me, that 
in some of their poor parishes, 
hardly three or four families had 
possessed entire Bibles: allusion 
was made to a parish in which not 
a single copy was said to have ex- 
isted previously to the establish- 
ment of the Bible Society. “ But,” 
adds the last printed Report, “ ihe 
desire after the word of life was 
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so general, and from every part of 
the country applications were made 
to such an extent, that it was ut- 
terly out of the power of the Com- 
mittee to satisfy the wishes of all: 
1,459 Bibles and ‘Testaments have 
been disposed of by the Society, 
but thousands are still wanting.” 

Leander Van Ess_ bore his testi- 
mony to the poverty of the people, 
and also to the Christian simplicity 
and integrity of their character. 
The Prince of Waldeck is patron 
of the Society. The Committee 
of Arolsen have succeeded in the 
establishment of eight Branch So- 
cieties, all which have contri- 
buted their mites. A free gift from 
one of the poorest congregations 
was reported while I attended the 
Comuniitee. 

We left Cassel for this ancient 
town, and reached it in safety yes- 
terday at noon. Near Eisenach 
lies the celebrated castle called the 
“ Wartburg.” Wartburg was the 
refuge of Luther: there, after his 
excommunication by the Diet at 
Worms, he found an asylum, pre- 
pared - by the wisdom and _ gene- 
rosity of the Elector of Saxony ; 
where he was safe from his enraged 
enemies, and found leisure to com- 
plete the translation of the New 
‘Testament in German, and to com- 
mence the version of the old. There 
to see the room which had contain- 
ed “ Knight George” (as he was 
called) for ten months; there to 
behold the very table which he had 
used ; there to reflect on the con- 
sequences of his sacred pre 
on the numberless copies of his 
German version which have been 
circulated these three centuries, 
was to me something quite novel, 
and filled my mind with such a 
variety of thoughts, that for a time 
{ was entirely absorbed in them. 
Blessed be God that our Bible Socie- 
ties have followed the footsteps of 
that truly great man. 

Koethen, Sept 11, 1820. 

At Halle we met with the most 
cordial reception on the part of the 
Rev. Dr. Knapp, and the chancel- 
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lor, Dr. Niemeyer, the two direc- 
tors of the celebrated Orphan House. 
Nothing interested me more, in this 
remarkable building, than the Can- 
stein Bible Institution. From May, 
1712, till the end of 1815, upwards 
of two millions of entire Bibles, and 
nearly one million of New Testa- 
ments, have issued from its press, 
in different languages, chiefly in 
the German ; and in the last five 
years the demands have been so 
great, that a supply of one hundred 
thousand copies could not satisfy 
them. With emotions of peculiar 
satisfaction and grateful joy, we en- 
tered the apartments consecrated to 
this benevolent work, and saw twelve 
presses in full operation. 
Berlin, Sept. 13, 1820. 

Looking into a newspaper at 
Dessau, we found the anniversary 
of the Prussian Bible Society ane 
nounced for this day, which indu- 
ced us to travel all Monday night. 
We arrived at Berlin at ten in the 
evening, and immediately received 
a visit from the Secretary, who in- 
vited us to attend on the following 
day. The meeting was held in a 
large church, filled with persons of 
every rank, sex, and age. The 
illustrious President, Baron Von 
Kircheisin, Minister of Justice, dis- 
tributed with his own hand 150 
Bibles to a number of boys and 
girls ; after which the Report was 
read, &c. 

The Prussian Bible Society has 
made considerable progress. The 
King and Royal family still favour 
it with their patronage and sup- 
port: three of the ministers of the 
crown, several other distinguished 
officers of state, and some of the 
principal clergymen, belong to its 
Committee. “The number of Auxi- 
liaries has risen to thirty-eight, ap 
including smaller Associations) : 
has distributed in six years 30,825 
Bibles and 13,284 New , hag 
All these have been issued from its 
own depository, and do not com- 
prehend those distributed by its 
Auxiliaries, which last year alone 
amounted to 20,419 Bibles and 
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20,769 New Testaments. The in- 
come of the Prussian Parent So- 
ciety, in 1820, was 5,367 dollars, 
and that of its jet ae S 27,388 ; 
making a total of 352,755 rix-dol- 
lars. 

The languages in which the 
Scriptures have hitherto been print- 
ed by their united exertions, are, 
the German, Bohemian, Polish, 
Wendish, and Lithuanian:  provi- 
sion is made for Protestants and 
Catholics. All prisons through- 
out the monarchy have received 
proportionate supplies. The good 
eflects already produced by the 
operations of the Prussian Bible 
Society are by no means inconsi- 
derable: a check has been given 
to infidelity ; the friends of reveal- 
ed truth have rallied round its un- 
erring standard; a spirit of piety 
and benevolence has been cherish- 
ed ; some of the profane and vicious 
have been reclaimed, the afflicted 
comforted, the wavering confirmed, 
and many thanksgivings to God 
called forth. 

Nurenberg, Sept. 29, 1820. 

A merchant told me the follow- 
ing anecdote :—* One of his friends 
lately passed the night in a Bohe- 
mian village. At the inn he was 
surprised to hear many voices sing- 
ing the praises of the Most High: 
on inquiring, the innkeeper told 
him, that the New Testament had 
lately come to their village. Since 
that time, a flame of devotion had 
been kindled, and little assemblies 
of pious Christians had been held.” 
—“T have,” said Pastor Fabricius, 
“at present, a store of 3,500 Tes- 
taments: about 1,500 I can get 
bound from our funds; _ but, for 
the binding of the remainder, I must 
apply to your Society.” I could 
not hesitate a moment to comply 
with his wish. 

Stuttgardt, Oct. 22, 1820. 

I have just returned from a visit 
to the King. He received me in 
his cabinet with the greatest con- 
descension and kindness, and con- 
versed with me, for half an hour, 
on a variety of interesting points. 
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After expressing my unfeigned sa- 
tisfaction at finding a monarch and 
people so cordially united, I im- 
mediately introduced the subject 
of the Bible Society. The King 
replied, “ that he rejoiced to have 
so many good and religious people 
im his 


dominions, who were cor- 
dially attached to the religion of 
the Bible, and zealously exerted 


themselves for its propagation. It 
is true,” he remarked, ‘ some sects 
have lately arisen; but I consider it 
right and proper to exercise every 
possible indulgence, and to grant 
toleration to all classes of my sub- 
jects : for,” added he, * the reli- 
gion of Christ breathes the spirit of 
mildness, conciliation, and love; it 
cannot be forced, nor must it be 


propagated by the strong arm of 
power, but by the gentle voice of 


persuasion, and the prevailing force 
of truth.” 
Stuttgardt, Oct. 24,1820. 

{ returned from Kirchheim at 
half past ten at night. At two in 
the morning, I was called to attend 
the daughter of a British nobleman, 
who was in a most alarming state 
of health. She was taken ill 
Stuttgardt of a cold, which became 
a pleurisy ; and she desired to see 
me. I cannot describe the impression 
which the conduct of this amiable and 
truly pious young lady produced on 
my mind. In the immediate prospect 
of death, she was calm, composed, 
and serene. Her hope was steadily 
fixed on Christ, the Rock of Ages. 
She literally triumphed in the God 
of her salvation, and offered up 
prayers for all her relations, friends, 
and acquaintances. She seemed 
like a seraph ready to take her ce- 
lestial flight. One expression left 
avery powerful impression on my 
mind: Blessed,” said she, “ are 
the sincere friends and promoters 
of the Bible Society. Before the 
throne of God they will be met by 
thousands, who owe their salvation, 
next to the blessing of God, to the 
Bible, which they have so zealously 
spread abroad in all the languages 
of the world. There they will reap 

Curist. Opsery. Apr. 
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what here they have sown, and re- 
ceive an unfading crown of glory. 
Let them persevere in their sub- 
lime work: it will have its reward. I 
thank God that my lot has falien in 
such a glorious period. What should 
I now do without the consolations of 
the word of God ?” 
Carlsruhe, Nov. 7, 1820. 
On the 2d of November, I took 
a final leave of my dear family, not 
without many painful feelings in 
separating from a venerable father, 
who will soon conclude his 84th 
year, and whom, in all human pro- 
bability, I shall see no more on 
this side of the grave. I had also 
to part with brothers, sisters, re- 
lations, and friends, whose tender 
affection and never-varying atten- 
tions exceedingly endear them to 
my heart.—I left Vayhingen for 
Ludwigsburg, the residence of the 
Dowager Queen of Wurtemberg, 
formerly Princess Royal of Great 
Britain. At half past five I was 
introduced to her apartments : her 
Majesty received me in the most 
condescending manner, admired 
the various specimens of the So- 
ciety’s foreign versions, and noticed, 
with peculiar pleasure, a copy of 
the English and French ‘Testament, 
printed for the benefit of King 
Christophe’s subjects in Hayti, 
which [ had taken the liberty to 
present in the name of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. “* This,” 
said her Majesty, “I can read, and 
will read.” 
Kreutznach, Nov. 12, 1820. 
The number of Jewish converts, 
and inguirers into the merits of 
Christianity, is increasing. Late 
in the evening, a number of pious 
people came in a body to the inn, 
to express their gratitude for the 
benevolent attention paid to their 
poor countrymen by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and 
pledging themselves to do. their 
utmost for the advancement of this 
sacred cause. 
Calais, Nov. 29, 1820. 
I am just arrived in this town 
and my mind is penetrated with 
5.2 
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gratitude to God. I have been 
enabled to keep every appointment. 
Not one single part of the plan I 
had previously laid down, in humble 
dependence on the blessing of God, 
has been altered. Out of weakness, 
strength accordmg to my day has 


been aftorded. At Brussels a de- 
WESLEYA 


From the last Report of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, we shall 
select a few 
the benevolent exertions of that 
indefatigable body of Christians, 
among the natives of Ceylon and 
the Black and Coloured population 
in the West Indies. ‘The Wesleyan 
Methodists have missions in various 
other places ; but these are by far the 
most important and extensive scenes 
of their labours. 

Ceylon.—The first subject in 
connexion with this Mission, is the 
progress of the Native Schools. 
The last Report of the state of these 
institutions, published at Ceylon, 
thus replies to some arguments urged 
against educating the children of the 
— in India. 

‘An objection has been raised 
* many respectable Europeans in 
this country to such exertions, on 
the ground that the nominal Chris- 
tians of India are no better, if they 
are not worse, than the aboriginal 
heathens of the same _ countries. 
This is not borne out by the general 
conduct of those Christians who 
are the fruits of modern mission- 
ary labours. It is an objection 
which has received its origin from 
the character of mere hereditary 
Christians, multitudes of whom are 
found in various parts of the Indian 
continent and its islands. The 
great majority of them are in a 
state of the most deplorable igno- 
rance of Christianity, and generally 
without any suitable pastoral super- 
intendance to call into action, in 
daily conduct, any salutary princi- 
ples which they may have imbibed. 
These Christians, therefore, are 


not a proper criterion of the ten- 
dency, or otherwise, of a system of 
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lightful day of sacred rest refresh- 
ed my soul and body, and f am now 
anticipating my last movement, 
which, through the good  Provi- 
dence of God, will, I trust, restore 
me to my home and my regular oc- 
cupations. 


SOCIETY. 


Christian instruction under the su- 
perintendance of missionaries. 

“Tf it be further objected, that 
even modern schools have some- 
times been unfortunate in the sub- 
sequent conduct of their pupils, it 
may be observed, that it is but 
comparatively of recent date since 
native schools were supplied with 
Christian masters. The generality 
of the instructors of youth have 
been heathens, and in many cases 
heathen priests: and hence, being 
wholly actuated by a mercenary 
motive, they never exceeded the 
mere rules of outward discipline to 
which they were bound by their su- 
periors. 

‘“¢ Our wish is to enable our pupils, 
in the first instance, to read and write 
their own language; in addition to 
this, the English language, where 
it is desired. In the se hools they 
are also trained to habits of de- 
cency and proprietv. We = endea- 
vour to impress their young minds 
with a sense of the fear of God, and 
their duty to their Maker. We exert 
ourselves, also, to teach them their 
duty to men; that they owe an at- 
fectionate esteem and obedience to 
their parents; that they are to re- 
verence and obey their rulers ; that 
they are commanded to love one 
another, and to delight in acts of 
kindness towards each other,—to 
love all men, and pray for all men.” 

The Missionaries add—*“ Only a 
few years back, there was hardly 
~~ thing to "tne seen like a church 

r place for Christian worship in 
‘ie whole of these districts, except 
here and there a few old churches 
in ruins, covered with jungle, and 
almost hid from the eye of the tra- 
veller. But now a person making 
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«a journey, for instance, from Co- 
jombo to Galle, nearly 80 miles, 
has his attention continually at- 
tracted by the appearance of our 
school-houses, or little native church- 
es, which frequently present them- 
selves in the most unexpected man- 
ner. Some of them are situated 
on little plains ; some under ma- 
jestic shades of the large cocoa- 
nut topes; others in valleys, sur- 
rounded by the most beautiful scene- 
ry; others, still more aspiring, are 
raised upon the summits of hills, 
and lift their humble roofs just above 
the tops of the neighbouring trees, 
sufficiently high to tell the t traveller, 
Hither, also, do the tribes repair 
to worship Him who governeth all 
things, and liveth and candi King 
for ever. And does not God ap- 
prove of these little sanctuaries 
which are rising up, and are dedi- 
eated to his name ?” 

The number of the schools amounts 
to 86, and the children instructed in 
ihem to 4908. ‘The following may 
serve as a specimen of these esta- 
blishments :-— 

“The average attendance in our 
school (the Colpetty) is from 100 
to 120; a calculation which we 
take from the daily return of num- 
bers in the school. Out of this 
number 46 boys and 13 girls can 
read very well in the English 'Tes- 
tament; 62 boys and 23 girls can 
read the new version of the Singha- 
Jese Testament: most of the boys 
write their own language on the Ola, 
or more properly the Talipot, leat; 
52 of the boys and several of the 
girls write copies, in English, on 
paper. Their aptness in this re- 
spect exceeds any thing we usually 
see in European children. 

“The little girls in the female 
Colpetty school would be a credit 
to any school, even in England: a 
stranger, first going into it, would 
hardly suppose them the children 
generally of the poor labouring na- 
tives. The few clothes they have 
on are always remarkably clean and 
neat. ‘They have imbibed ideas of 
decency and female modesty which 
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are not common to the native wo- 
men. Several of them read very 
fluently both in the English and 
Singhalese ‘Testaments. Such ad- 
vancements in the female part of the 
population of this country promise 
the most happy results.” 

In the account of the New Bazai 
School it is remarked— 

“ We have the children of six 
schools at the Mission-house every 
Sunday forenoon, at 10 o’clock: 
and it is pleasing to see the great 
regularity, both of the boys and 
girls of this school, in their attend- 
ance at the public worship of God. 


Many of their parents, and some of 


their neighbours, who, previously to 
the establishment of these schools, 
knew no more of Divine things than 
mere irrational animals, regularly at- 


tend with the children at the house of 


God, and begin to give pleasing 
hopes of their being soon brought 
to the knowledge of Christ and his 
salvation. The serious part of the 
scholars are much afraid of breaking 
the Sabbath, and are very desirous to 
keep it holy. 

“ Out of this school we have 
baptized about thirty heathen chil- 
dren, the whole of whom had come 
to an age sufficient to be able to 
understand, in a considerable de- 
gree, the nature of the sacred co- 
venant into which they entered 
with Jesus Christ the Saviour of the 
world. Previously to their baptism, 
the masters had taken great pains 
to instruct them in its nature, and 
the obligations it brought upon 
them; and so successful “had they 
been in this, that in their public 
examination it must have interested 
every friend to missions, to have 
heard how rationally, sensibly, and, 
in several of them, with what a 
sense of the fear of God, they re- 


‘plied to the questions proposed to 


them.” 
A considerable number of the 


children of Mohammedan parents 
are regular scholars in these schools, 
and are taught the principles of 
Christianity in the same manner 
as the other children, without the 
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slightest objection being made by 
their parents. For example: 

“ ‘The present number in the 
Slave Island School is 45 boys 
and 19 girls: they are principally 
the children of Mohammedans ; but 
we treat them as though we scarce- 
ly knew the difference between a 
Mohammedan and Christian; that 
is, we say nothing about it. We 
supply them with books, which 
the little fellows learn with the 
utmost avidity, and seem delighted 
with their privileges. These books 
are exactly what we have in the 
other schools, all tending to give 
right views of God, and of Jesus 
Christ the Saviour of men. The 
children regularly attend Divine 
service, which is performed every 
Sunday morning at nine o’clock. 
They learn our Christian Hymns, 
and seem delighted to sing them. 
They kneel at prayer, both when 
the school begins and ends, every 
day. They repeat the Apostles? 
Creed with the same readiness as 
any of our other children; and, 
fact, every task they have given " 
them, they go through with quiet- 
ness and readiness—The land on 
which two or three of the schools 
are built, was given by Mohamme- 
dans.” 

On that important branch of the 
Mission Schools, the Schools for 
Female Heathen Children, an in- 
teresting novelty in India, the Mis- 
sionaries remark— 

“ Tt will be seen in the general 
recapitulation of the number of 


children, in our schools, that they 


include not less than about 500 
females. One of the great impedi- 
ments in the way of missionaries 
in former days in India was, the de- 
graded state in which the female part 
of the population was retained. 
Heathenism has circulated a strange 
opinion, that one of the greatest 
excellencies in the female charac- 
ter is, a total ignorance of almost 
every thing; and it is no uncom- 
mon thing to find, that the most 
admired females in India are the 
most childish, and the least capable 


of taking any part in the concerns 
of human life. Besides, they have 
been generally kept in so gloomy 
a state of secrecy, that it has been 
impossible for Christian Mission- 
aries to obtain any opportunities of 
doing them good. But in propor- 
tion as the females of heathen lands 
become enlightened and educated, 
they will begin to lay claim to the 
right of being looked upon as human 
beings, and will feel concerned 
for their present and eternal wel- 
fare.” 

The annual allowance made from 
the Mission Fund for the support 
of these interesting institutions is 
1000/1. The whole expenses of the 
Ceylon and South India Missions, 
from June, 1819, to Dec. 1820, was 
10,9891. 

West Indies.—This field of the 
Society’s missionary labours has been 
of late considerably enlarged; and, 
in the last year, not less than 1935 
members, almost exclusively Negroes 
and People of Colour, were added 
to the Wesleyan connexion ; making 
the total number in the colonies 
23,090. 

The Committee remark—* As 
the plan on which our missionaries 
to these islands proceed, in order 
to convey the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity to a class of people so ge- 
nerally ignorant of all religion as 
the slave population in the West 
Indies, may not be sufiiciently un- 
derstood by many of our subscri- 
bers ; and as in the present improv- 
ing state of opinion, as to the advan- 
tages of missionary labours, both in 
the islands themselves, and among 
many persons connected with them at 
home, the most explicit information 
on our part appears to be called 
for; a brief sketch of the manner 
in which our West India Missions 
are conducted may here have a 
proper place. 

‘All the missionaries are sent _ 
out from this country, after having 
undergone strict examinations as 
to their character and qualifica- 
tions. To each one of them a copy 
of instructions is given; some ot 
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which are general, and others relate 
specially to his conduct in the West 
india Mission; and to obey these in- 
structions every missionary solemnly 
pledges himself before he is sent 
out, and the continued observance 
of them is the condition on which 
he is employed. At most of the 
‘mission stations two or more mis- 
sionaries are placed, no solitary 
station being allowed if it can be 
avoided. One of the senior mis- 
sionaries is appointed the  super- 
intendent of the rest, and his bu- 
siness is to direct their labours, to 
see that his colleagues obey their 
instructions, and to report all pro- 
ceedings regularly to the Com- 
mittee. The missionaries from the 
difierent islands assemble once every 
year; and at this ineeting the mo- 
ral and religious conduct, and the 
diligence of every missionary, with- 
out exception, are solemnly investi- 
gated and recorded. 

“The allowances to the mission- 
aries are regulated so as to afford 
a competent but moderate  pro- 
Vision ; and no missionary raises any 
money by collections, or otherwise, 
for his own benefit. Such of the 
Negroes as have it in their power, 
in many places, voluntarily contri- 
bute a small weekly subscription to 
the support of the mission, and thus 
acquire an interest in it which 
they would not otherwise fee]; and 
collections are statedly made in the 
large chapels in the towns, to which 
the Whites and Free People often 
contribute liberally ; but the whole 
of these sums (which in the larger 
societies, as Kingston in Jamaica, 
St. Kitts in Antigua, and a few 
others, go far to support the mis- 
‘ion, but in the smaller societies 
are ‘but trifling in comparison of 
the expense) are paid into the hands 
of stewards regularly appointed, 
ind are accounted for to the Com- 
mittee in the minutes of every dis- 
irict. meeting. | Where nothing is 
raised on a station, the mission fund 
ears the whole expense. 

‘ The specific object of the 
West Indian Mission,” continues 
the Report, “is the Christian in- 
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struction and conversion of the 
Negroes and People of Colour, 
among whom vice in all its disgust- 
ing forms of uncleanness, polygamy, 
drunkenness, and barbaric  revel- 
lings, equally prevailed; and, on 
a Christian soil and under Chris- 
tian masters, the Negro remained 
ignorant of our God and Saviour, 
of Christian worship, morals, hopes, 
and consolation. Notwithstanding 
this, there is a teachableness in 
the Negro character ; a readiness 
to fall under the influence of a 
White person who approaches him 
with affection, concerns himself 
about his welfare, and offers him 
instruction. This circumstance, 
whilst it renders the reproach that 
we have not done more for their 
moral recovery less capable of pal- 
liation, forms the ground of the 
most enlarged hopes as to the 
future. Scarcely is there a place 
where our missionaries have at- 
tempted to establish a mission, in 
which, notwithstanding all the preju- 
dice and opposition of former times, 
they have not succeeded. Some of 
the Negroes first yielded themselves 
to instruction; and these being 
brought under the influence of 
the grace of God, induced others 
to attend places of worship spe- 
cially designed for them, and to 
converse with men sent out ex- 
pressly for their benefit, until, in 
some stations, religious societies, 
of great magnitude, of orderly, well 
instructed, and pious Negroes, have 
been raised up. 

“The order of proceeding is, 
first to instruct the adult Negroes, 
who are entirely ignorant, in the 
elements of religion by suitable 
catechisms. This forms an import- 
ant, but laborious and anxious, duty 
of the missionary. When serious 
and religious impressions are made 
upon their minds, they are formed 
into classes, which are either met 
by the missionary himself, or by 
some experienced person appoint- 
ed by him. After suitable instruc- 
tion and trial, they are baptized, and 
admitted into the society. There 
the system of religious instruction 
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and advice is pursued by their be- 
ing met in classes weekly, when 
they can so attend; and their con- 
duct is affectionately watched over. 
Every improper act is first reprov- 
ed, and, if persisted in, is followed 
by suspension, or expulsion from 
the society, according to the na- 
ture of the crime; a discipline 
which most of them dread much 
more than personal punishment, 
and is, on that account, found a 
very efficient means of moral con- 
trol.* Before this discipline, poly- 
gamy, with its long train of evils, 
and other crimes, vanish ; marriage 
is introduced ; and sobriety, ndus- 
try, and integrity, have, in number- 
less instances, taken the place of sen- 
suality, sloth, and dishonesty. 

“ These are the private labours 
of our missionaries. The Sunday 
services, at which the chapels are 
usually crowded by the Negroes, 
commence at sun rise. At that 
time the Scriptures are read and 


explained. In the forenoon the 
Liturgy is read, and a_ sermon 
preached. The afternoon is usually 


employed in visiting or superin- 
tending the meeting of classes ; in 
catechetical exercises, or superin- 
tending schools. In the evening 
there is another public service. 
These are the usual labours of a 
Sabbath in the West Indies. On 
several of the mornings in the 
week, there is an early service in 
the chapels, for those who can attend, 
im which the Scriptures are expound- 
ed, and the children catechised. The 
week evenings are employed in 
visiting plantations, and other coun- 
try places,to which the brethren have 
access. 

“Such,” it is added, “ are the 
general principles, and plan of our 
West India Mission. ‘To those who 
may object to it, because it recog- 
nises the Negro to be an immortal 
man, and extends to him the com- 


* The testimony of a number of ie- 
spectable gentlemen in the West Indies, 
asto the moral efficiency and excellent 
efiects of the labours of Missionaries 


among the Slaves, was given in the last 
Report 
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mon benefits of a common religion, 
no answer need be given. The 
number of such persons is now ex- 
ceedingly few ; for sentiments much 
more accordant with the spirit of 
our divine and benevolent religion 
have diffused themselves in_ the 
colonies, as well as at home; but 
the above exposition of our system, 
brief as it is, viewed in connexion 
with the instructions to our West 
India Missionaries, will be a_suffi- 
cient answer to objeciions, which 
lie not against the principle, but 
spring from unfounded apprehen- 
sions. 

“ We are perfectly ready to ad- 
mit, that the proprietors, and othe: 
respectable persons in the West 
Indies, have a right to be well as- 
sured of the character and objects 
of all persons who appear there as the 
instructors of the Negroes; other- 
wise the greatest mischiefs might en- 
sue. The state of society in the colo- 
nies requires the utmost prudence 
in those who obtain access to the 
Slaves, under the sanction of a re- 
ligious profession. The influence 
too of every missionary is great; 
and this is indeed a gratifying. cir- 
cumstance, because it is influence 
created by kindness and care on 
one side, and a sense of gratitude 
on the other. ‘This influence is 
also the great instrument of his use- 
fulness. It is, however, but just 
that a sufficient pledge should be 
given to the White inhabitants, that 
the influence of missionaries shall 
he employed only for beneficial 
purposes. In many instances the 
Committee have no doubt, that in- 
difference or hostility to missions 
has arisen from the unfounded opi- 
nion that missionaries were under 
no control ; and being regarded 
as a kind of religious adventurers, 
many who had not the means of 
knowing their characters, or ol 
observing the effects of their la- 
bours, became their enemies. To 
meet and answer the numerous 
misrepresentations and misconcep- 
tions which had gone abroad, both 
at home and in some of the islands, 
and that the Wesleyan Missions 
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there might more fairly come be- 
fore the bar of public opinion in 
the West Indies, the Comnfttee 
have of late years given great pub- 
licity to their proceedings. The 
objects of their mission are open, 
and their instructions known to the 
world. Every thing is under con- 
trol and regulation; and a_pro- 


vision, as ample, perhaps, as human 


stitutions allow, is made, to se- 
cure the great object, that the prin- 
ciples explained and enjoined in their 
instructions shall be in all cases and 
at all times acted upon. 

This is sufficiently known 
where the missions have long exist- 
ed; and the Committee are happy 
to state, that by the means which 
have been adopted at home by 
themselves, and in the colonies by 
many respectable friends, very 
different views are now entertained 
of the character and objects of 
missionaries, to those which in many 
places, and among many persons, 
formerly prevailed. New and un- 
expected friends to the religious 
instruction of the Slaves have 
arisen; and the enlargement of 
the work has called, therefore, for 
the appointment of an additional 
number of labourers. Several ap- 
plications have been made to the 
Committee during the year, from 
planters and proprietors of the 
greatest respectability, to appoint 
missionaries expressly for the Slaves 
of their estates, with handsome 
offers towards their support; whilst 
plantations in the neighbourhood 
of old mission stations, formerly 
closed against the labours of the 
brethren, have in several islands 
been opened to their visits. Such 
applications have in every case been 
promptly attended to, and persons 
appointed whose labours, we doubt 
not, under the Divine blessing, will 
be attended with most evident and 
durable advantage in these new 
scenes of exertion.” 

After the long extracts we have 
given, we cannot enter far into 
particulars, but must content our- 
selves with a few miscellaneous 
statements. From Jamaica, a cler- 
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gyman writes—“ The island of 
Jamaica alone offers to your con- 
sideration a population of about 
three hundred thousand Slaves; a 
large proportion of whom know 
nothing of the Lord that bought 
them. There are parishes of vast 
extent, and of great population, 
painfully destitute ‘of the means of 
salvation, and to which your atten- 
tion has not yet been directed. For 
instance, St. Elizabeth, whose ca- 
pital is Black River, contains about 
20,000 Negro inhabitants. — St. 
Mary’s may be estimated at a 
population of 23,000 Slaves, and 
Westmoreland at nearly the same 
number.” 

The Committee remark, that by 
means of the exertions and represen- 
tations of several excellent and labo- 
rious clergymen in the several 


islands, a sense of the obligation of 


Christians to extend the benefits of 
the Gospel to their Pagan Slaves, and 
the uninstructed population of the 
colonies, has been greatly extended. 
“ Many of the elergy,” it is added, 
“have. laboured greatly in their 
respective parishes, and, knowing 
how inadequate the number of the 
clergy is to the wants of the Ne- 
groes, have given their public sanc- 
tion to the labours of missionaries. 
They have treated them in several 
instances with great personal kind- 
ness, and in times of difficulty have 
been their advisers and friends.” 

The following is an extract of a 
letter from ‘Tobago.— 

‘“ His honour President Robley 
stated, at the opening of the House 
of Assembly, ‘ that the principal 
thing he wished to direct their at- 
tention to, was, the decreasing state 
of the Negro population. It was 
his opinion that the House should 
take this subject into their most 
serious consideration, and endea- 
vour to devise some means of ar- 
resting in its progress this great 
evil. He had thought much on 
this case ; and the result was, that 
he was fully convinced that nothing 
would be or could be effectual, 
but to allow them the means of 
moral and religious instruction 
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This, he said, would make them 
honest and industrious, and save 
them from that licentiousness which 
prevents the regular increase of the 
population.” The House, in return, 
signified, ‘ that their own views 
were consonant with his, and that 
they would make it a subject of their 
first consideration.” The House will 
commence its sittings in October, 
when we hope to hear of something 
which may be favourable to the cause 
of missions.” 

Negro Schools are increasing in 
number in the West Indies, though 
these institutions do not meet in 
every island with equal encourage- 
ment. ‘The prejudices which exist 
will, however, the Committee trust, 
in due time be removed, by the 
evident effects which must, by the 
blessing of God, result from such 
institutions, when carefully conduct- 
ed on the principles and under the 
influence of religion ; without which, 
they add, their beneficial effect, it is 
readily granted, would be very pro- 
blematical. 

“Such,” remark the Committee, 
after stating various interesting cir- 
cumstances, * are the cheering 
prospects which this our oldest 
mission, the mission to the Negro 
Slaves in the West India Colonies, 
continues to present. On the toils 
of those who commenced the work, 
and carried it on through difficulties, 
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reproaches, and misrepresentations, 


and in some instances, through 
personal sufferings and imprison- 
ment, the Christian public may 
look back with triumph. The root 
of the tree of life has struck widely 
and deeply into those lands of dark- 
ness and death; and numerous 
Christian societies, differing in 
colour from ourselves, but with 
feelings beating in unison with our 
own to the name and glories of our 
adorable Saviour, ‘ both their Lord 
and ours,’ sit with grateful joy 
under its shadow. Their labour 
is lightened by their inward peace ; 
the sanctities of home and the feel- 
ings of kindred have visited the 
Negro hut; the voice of praise is 
heard in their dwellings; the Sab- 
bath witnesses them with early steps 
resorting to the houses of prayer, 
where they have heard, and where 
they feel, that ‘ the same Lord 
over all is rich to all that call upon 
him ;’ and in instances, not to be 
numbered till the great day of reve- 
lation, has the dying Negro, once the 
child of African superstition, breathed 
his spirit into the bosom of our com- 
mon Saviour. The Committee need 
not use great efforts to interest the 
public in such a work : it requires no 
letters of recommendation besides 
the marked and glorious facts which 
it has registered in its own story.” 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


We shall quote, from the last Re- 
port of this Society, a few passages 
which will afford our readers a 
general view of the nature of the 
Society’s proceedings and success. 
{t would be impracticable for us to 
touch upon the affairs of every sta- 
tion; but the following furnishes a 
general specimen of the communica- 
tions from each. 

Bengal.—At Dinagepour, _ for 
some years past, a_ considerable 
number of natives have openly re- 
nounced idolatry, and since the 
last Report, several of them have 
been baptized. Dr. Carey observes, 
that more have been baptized here, 


than at any other place in connexion 
with the Society. 

Mr. William Carey  writes— 
“ Since I have been at Cutwa, which 
is now about ten years, I have had 
the pleasure of seeing about seventy 
souls added to the church, of which 
number, I have great reason to hope 
that the majority are indeed mem- 
bers of our Lord and Master : some 
are gone to their rest, and a few 
have left us. I must say that I 
often have a great deal of trouble 
with them, which has sometimes 
discouraged and distressed me be- 
yond measure. But when I reflect 
upon what they have to encounter, 
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what temptations to overcome ; 
what prejudices to lay aside; 
that they have not had a religious 
education, and even now have no 
books to direct them; I do not 
much wonder at their giving us 
pain at times. By degrees, as 
Knowledge increases, [ hope all 
these evils will be much lessened. 
At Cutwa, and another large place 
called Dewangunj, [ have some 
jarge. and attentive congregations, 
who have oliten given me much 
pleasure. 1 attend several large 
fairs every year, where thousands 
hear the word and receive tracts. 
{ have several native itinerants who 
go about from place to place; and 
{ have often had much pleasure in 
their Jabours among their country- 
men. Mrs. Carey has lately set up 
a female school for a trial, which 
contains, at present, about thirteen 
pupils.” 

The journals of Mr. Thomas, in 
Jessore, contain minutes of a great 
variety of itinerant labours—of ser- 
mons preached, and conversations 
held with Mussulmen and Hindoos 
of various descriptions. The inha- 
bitants of a whole village in this 
district have expressed their desire 
to renounce idolatry, and become 
Christians. 

Mr. Sutton, at Moorshedabad, 
gives an affecting picture of the 
spiritual condition of the natives ; 
though he might have applied parts 
of his description to too many per- 
sons in every quarter of the globe, 
Christendom itself not excepted. 
“ Idolatry,” he says, “ appears to 
rust the springs of human intellect, 
and destroy its energy. Nothing 
is more common than to hear the 
Hindoo say that there is no occasion 
tor him to think about salvation ; 
his Gooroo, (or teacher,) will do 
that for him. If we speak to the 
Gooroo, he will answer, there is 
no occasion for him to think; the 
charms he gives his disciples he 
has received from his fathers, and 
they from their gods. Thus the 


blind lead the blind. In Britain 
vou can have but a faint idea of 
Curist. Ossery. Arp. 
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the state into which they are fallen, 
and the puerile objections they 
make to the truth. One will not 
believe, because he cannot see 
Christ, and cries out, Show us 
Christ, and we will believe” Ano- 
ther refuses to embrace the Gospel, 
because it is not the custom of the 
country. One thinks all systems 
alike, and that there are as many 
heavens as different kinds of people, 
and consequently they shall go 
to their heaven, and we to our. 
Another believes the Hindoo sys- 
tem to be the true one, and vainly 
inquires, If the sun and moon are 
not gods, how would the world go 
on, and day and night, summer and 
winter, appear? Some expect sal- 
vation from repeating a charm; 
others from visiting holy places. 
Some look for help from worship- 
ping rivers, others from stones 5 
some from gifts to Brahmans, and 
the poor; others from worshipping 
Seeb, Vishnoo, Ram, Krishnoo, Jug- 
gernaut, or the goddesses Doorga, 
Kalee, Unna, Poornah, and Gunga; 
but none appear to know that God 
is a spirit, and that they who worship 
him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” 

At Serampore, experience has 
induced the Missionaries to make 
some alterations in their plan, and 
to aim rather at increasing the 
efficiency of the schools already 
existing among the natives, than at 
adding new ones. Cojsiderable 
progress had been made in the 
erection of the new college, the pre- 
mises of which include about eight 
acres. The Serampore brethren, 
with whom its management ex- 
clusively rests, have liberally de- 
termined to take upon themselves, 
if it should be found hecessary, 
the whole expense of the erection, 
which will not be less than 10,0004. 
With a view to counteract the 
spirit of thoughtless improvidence, 
so general around them, they have 
established a Savings Bank at Se- 
rampore, on a plan which has re- 
ceived general approbation ; and 
more recently, the venerable Dr. 
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Carey has exerted himself with 
success, in the establishment of an 
Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety, of which the Governor-Ge- 
neral_has accepted the patronage. 
Several of the most opulent natives 
have joined it; and “| hope,” says 
its excellent founder,“ it will ulti- 
mately be of great benefit to the 
country, and contribute to prepare 
its inhabitants for the time when 
they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks.” 

But while the Serampore_ breth- 
ren have been thus engaged in de- 
vising new modes of doing good, 
they have attended with dilizence 
to those more spiritual labours 
which constitute the peculiar em- 
ployment of the Christian Mission- 
ary, particularly to that favourite 
part of their occupations which has 
so justly endeared them to Chris- 
tians of every denomination, the 
translation of the holy Scriptures. 
We omit the detail of their pro- 
ceedings on this head, as we have 
already inserted a brief review of 
their labours, from the Report of the 
Bible Society, in our Number for 
October, p. 055. 

The intimate connexion in which 
the Baptist Missionaries stand with 
the Calcutta School ‘Society, and 
School-Book Society, has afiorded 
them gratifying 
observing the gradual progress of 
education among the natives. As 
an illustration of this we quote the 
following passage from one of their 
journals. © This morning [ asked 
my pundit, who has lately visited 
every school connected with the 
Society, whether he had witnessed 
any efiects of the instruction now 
afiorded to children. He_ replied, 
‘ Yes, sir; the effects are astonish- 
ing, both among the children and 
the parents. A few months ago, 
before your books were introduced, 
if | had asked a boy at school what 
was the matter during the late 
eclipse, he would have replied, 
that the giant Rahoo was eating 
the moon, and would have joined 
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in the beating of drums, &c. to 
frighten him, “that he might let go 
his grasp. But now they all know 
better: they see such an event 
without alarm, know it to be pro- 
duced by the shadow of the earth, 
and despise the foolish ideas and 
customs they formerly entertained 
and practised— A few months ago, 
had a snake bit a person, he would 
have done nothing but immediately 
can for a poset to repeat a muntra 
(or incantation) over him; and i 
the snake was poisonous, die in Hn 
repetition : but now, as soon as he is 
bitten, he puts no faith in muntras, 
but directly ties a bandage above the 
wound, and gets a hot iron applied to 
burn out the poison; and if he gets it 
done quickly, there is great hope ot 
his recovery, even though thre snake 
were poisonous.’ 

“<¢ The other day,’ he continued, 
‘one of the Hurkarahs, (or letter- 
carriers,) While all the servants were 
sitting together in my house, ex- 
pressed his intention of swinging 
at the Churuk Poojah; as he had 
made a vow, when “he was ill, that 
if Shivii would preserve his life, he 
would perform this act of holiness 
to his praise. All the assembly, 
instead of receiving this declara- 
tion of his piety with ap yprobation, 
and encouraging him to put it 
into execution, as they wouid have 
done some little time ago, now, with 
one accord, blamed him for his folly, 
and made him desist from his in- 
tention.’ ” 

It is with peculiar pleasure that 
we subjoin an encouraging extract 
on the progress of female educa- 
tion in India—a subject which, we 
rejoice to observe, is beginning to 
attract an increased degree of public 
attention. * We have just erected,” 
writes Mr. Pearce, “ a school-room, 
for the ieiraction of Hindoo girls, 
at the expense of a little society 
formed in our young ladies’ semi- 
nary, and have been so happy as te 
meet with a Bengalee woman who 
can read and write, and who is 
willing to act as teacher. She has 
already eighteen regular scholars; 
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besides nine or ten more, (who at- 
tend occasionally at first, till they 
can overcome the shame which at- 
tends being known to go to school,) 
and nearly twenty under the care 
of schoolmasters ; so that we have 
already nearly fifty under instruc- 
tion. At last, several Hindoo gen- 
tlemen do not scruple to say, that 
perhaps girls may be able to learn, 
and that instructing them may be a 
good thing. We anticipate a con- 
siderable extension of our exertions 
in this department.” 

Ceylon.—The prospects of the 
Baptist Missionary, at Colombo, 
among the natives, appeared to be 
brightening. The preaching in 
Cingalese was better attended: new 
openings presented themselves in 
the villages near Colombo; and 
three Cingalese, two of whom had 
been Budhist priests, were candi- 
dates for baptism. 

Java.—The missionary employ- 
ed by the Society in Java had vi- 
sited different villages round Ba- 
tavia, and in some of them met 
with a favourable reception. Se- 
veral persons were thought to have 
received the truths of the Gospel 
in sincerity, though, from the pecu- 
liar temptations which surrounded 
them, and the experience of many 
painful disappointments, the So- 
ciety would only rejoice over them 
with trembling. Two or three, 
however, have entered on _ that 
state, where temptation is un- 
Known. Speaking of one of these, 
a Chinese, the Missionary remarks; 
“It is affecting, and a little en- 
couraging, to hear a poor idolater, 
while lying on a sick bed, in 
prospect of death, say, I know 
that none but Jesus can save me: 
{ will pray to him, and die under 
his feet.” 

Another letter ad.'s—“ We have 
now four members who have been 
baptised in Java; and we have, be- 
sides them, five men of hopeful 
piety. There are also a few women 
who seem to be pious ; and two per- 
sons, if not more, appear to have 
died in the Lord.” 
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The Missionaries in Sumatra, by 
the advice of Sir Thomas Raffles, 
had determined upon attempting 
the formation of two stations; the 
first at Fort Marlborough, the seat 
of government—and the second 
in the northern part of the island, 
among the Batta tribe, whose moral 
condition is such as forms the 
strongest argument for endeavour- 
ing to communicate to them the 
word of life. Of that condition, 
some idea may be formed, when it 
is stated, on the authority of the 
Governor, that it is not only their 
practice to eat prisoners taken in 
war, but that the capital punish- 
ment of the country—a punishment 
as common as hanging in England— 
is eating the criminal alive. The 
population of the Sumatran tribe is 
estimated at about a million: they 
have no cast among them, nor is it 
known that they practise any reli- 
gious observances whatever; but 
it is remarkable, that a little before 
the arrival of the Missionaries, they 
had sent a deputation to the Bri- 
tish Governor, requesting to know 
of what religion they should be. 
In a noble spirit of compassion for 
these degraded beings, Mr. and 
Mrs. Burton had resolved on oc- 
cupying this station. 

We shall conclude our abstract 
with a passage from the last Re- 
port of the “ Calcutta Auxiliary 
Baptist Missionary Society,” which 
presents a graphic account of the 
native habits. 

“ ‘The Committee proceed to no- 
tice a new attempt which has been 
made in making known the Gospel 
to the natives: they refer to the 
introduction of evening worship by 
lamp-light, a mode and time hi- 
therto, it is believed, unattempted, 
and which your Committee con- 
sider as another step of advance 
in accommodating the means which 
are employed to the habits, both 
of those who communicate and 
those who receive instruction. 
That portion of the day which in 
this country may with safety be 
devoted by Europeans to work out 
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of doors is very small; and there- 
fore all the work of this kind whieh 
can be thrown into the morning and 
evening, is just so much converted 
from oppressive toil into comfort- 
able and satisfactory labour. ‘The 
Missionaries have therefore, for 
several months past, besides a 
daily course of afternoon services, 
had four morning exercises during 
the week, the attendance at which 
has been encouraging. Yet it is 
manifest that these do not so fully 
coincide with the native habits. In 
the morning the Baboo indulges 
himself in those luxuries which 
prepare the body for subsequent 
exhaustion; the Brahmun engages 
in the routine of daily ceremonies, 
adores the rising sun, and bathes 
in the sacred stream; the Surear 
prepares his papers for the com- 
mencement of another day’s ac- 
count; and the mechanic and la- 
bourer cook and eat, before they 


preceed io the houses of their em- 
ployers ;—so that almost all who 


can be, induced to listen to the 
warning voice of the preacher are 
detained only by curiosity, and are 
anxious to proceed to their respec- 
tive engagements as soon as that is 
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THe number of missionary sta- 
tions, in connexion with this Soci- 
ety, forbids our entering upon the 
details of any one of them ; but we 
shall transcribe, from the last Re- 
port of the Society, a few detached 
passages which we think will inte- 
rest our readers. 

South Seas.—The following syl- 
labus of the proceedings in the 
South Sea Islands furnishes a con- 
densed view of what has actually 
been accomplished. “ The intelli- 
gence brought by Mr. Gyles from 
Eimeo was of a very iuteresting 
nature, and highly encouraging in 
relation to the future progress of 
the Mission. ‘The Directors allude 
particularly to the opening of tive 
Royal Mission Chapel at Otaheite, 
when at least 5000 of the natives, 
together with the King and chiefs, 
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gratified. Inthe evening you find 
them, it is true, alter they have 
gone through the work of the day ; 
but, with a consciousness of having 
deserved some respite from their 
labour, they are still in possession 
of the strength that would enable 
them to continue it. ‘They still 
have, what indeed they never lose, 
a love of novelty—an itch for story 
and disputation, together with lei- 
sure and opportunity for gratifying 
it. Accordingly, nothing is more 
common than for the servants of a 
family, or the inhabitants of a neigh- 
bourhood, to meet in the evening 
in smalil companies, for the pur- 
pose of reciting and hearing the 
popular stories of their gods and 
goddesses. With a view, therefore, 
io obtain a full attendance, and 
attentive hearers, as well as to en- 
courage and suggest proper inqui- 
ries at atime when they are most 
likely to be seriously proposed, 
evening worship was at first com- 
menced in the Moonshee Bazar 
Chapel, from which it was after- 
wards transferred to that situated 
in the Bow Bazar Road. ‘The at- 
tendance has been considerable, and 
the discussions warm.” 

SOCIETY. 

assembled—the services and pror 
ceedings on that occasion -—the 
meetings of the § Taheitean Aux- 
iliary Missionary Society’ — the 
adoption of new civil regulations— 
the baptism of the King—the bap- 
tism of a number of the natives, 
and their formation into Christian 
Churches—the proceedings at the 
formation of the Huaheine and Rai- 
atea Auxiliary Missionary Societies 
—the zeal in the cause of missions— 
the good sense, and even eloquence, 
displayed by some of the native 
chiefs on those occasions—the li- 
berality of the natives, and their 
unanimous resolution to prosecute 
the object, with a view to the be- 
nefit of other nations—the earnest 
desire displayed by the inhabitants 
to receive instruction—the crowd- 
ed congregations—the large attend- 
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ance at the schools—the improve- 
ments in the native houses, and in 
boat-building, &c.—the residence 
of the natives in separate houses, 
as distinct families, who were pre- 
viously herded together in one— 
the re-union of many married per- 
sons, who had separated from each 
other—the regulations adopted for 
the better securing of the obliga- 
tions of the marriage bond—the 
patronage extended to the Mis- 
sionaries by the Chiefs, and their 
entire approbation of the brethren’s 
plans for the evangelizing and civi- 
lizing of the people—the personal 
piety manifested by many of the 
chiefs—the progress in the Ta- 
heitean translation of the Scrip- 
tures, -&c.*—are among the very 
interesting particulars contained in 
the communications brought over by 
Mr. Gyles.” 

“Intelligence has also reached 
this country from America, relative 
to the abolition of idolatry in several 
of the Sandwich Islands, and which 
may be regarded as one of the pro- 
vidential results of the success which 
has attended the Society’s Mission in 
the South Seas.” 

Malacca.—On a_ general re- 
view of the Mission at this station 
during the last year, Dr. Milne ob- 
serves, that while there is much to 
discourage, ‘‘ there is a great deal 
more which is calculated to inspire 
cheerful hopes. Knowledge _ is 
spreading: the number of youth 
connected with the Mission is in- 
creasing ; opportunities for the cir- 
culation of tracts are more numerous 
than ever, and the heathen are more 
irequently visited in their own ha- 
tations.’ 

There are three Chinese schools 
at this station; the same number 
of Malay; a Malay and English 
evening school, and a Malabar, 
or Tamul school: About 34,000 
copies of different portions of the 
‘eriptures in Chinese, and tracts in 
that language, including the Chinese 


*'The four Gospels, the Acts of the 
\postles, and the Book of Psalms, were 
“ompleted, and revising for the press. 


Magazine, together with numerous 
tracts in the Malay, had been dis- 
persed among the islands of the 
Malayan Archipelago, &c. and in 
the countries of Siam, Cochin China, 
and Malacca. From the mission 
printing-oftice, had issued during 
the year 1519, of books, in Chinese, 
including copies of portions of the 
Scriptures, magazines, tracts, &c. 
about 65,000; besides 20,000 tracts 
in the Malay, and about 3000 books 
and tracts in English. Several ele 
mentary works, &c. have been com- 
piled by the brethren at this station 
during the last year. Among those 
in progress is one in Chinese, by Dr. 
Milne, “ On the Nature, Immor- 
tality, and Salvation of the Soul.” 


Two Mohammedans, a young man of 


about 19, and his sister of about 16, 
have formally renounced the Mo- 
hammedan religion, and embraced 
Christianity. Several other Malays 
are candidates for Christian bap- 
tism. 

Attached to the Mission are 
twelve young persons, who have 
been rescued from slavery by the 
benevolent interposition of Mr. 
Thomson, and to whose maintenance 
he has generously devoted the money 
he receives for his services at thc 
Dutch church. They are now un- 
der regular instruction, and are 
trained to habits of useful and pro- 
fitable industry. 

The buildings of the Anglo-Chi- 
nese College were in a state of for- 
wardness, and three Chinese youths 
had begun to attend lessons in the 
college, with a view to act as native 
teachers or school-masters. 

Pulo Penang, or Prince of 
Wales’s Island.—The progress of 
this infant mission affords much 
encouragement. There are three 
Malay schools, and one Chinese 
school. Into all the former, the 
Scriptures and religious tracts have 
been introduced: one of them is 
under the management of a Mo- 
hammedan, who formerly taught 
the Koran. One of the female 
missionaries superintends a female 
Malay school. Religious services 
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have been established in the Malay 
and Chinese languages; and the 
brethren were about to print elemen- 
tary books in English and Malay, 
and in English and Chinese. 

Amboyna.—Mr. Kam has _per- 
formed another journey among the 
Molucca islands, during which ‘he 
distributed about 3000 copies of the 
Malay New Testament, with which 
he had been supplied by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society; since 
which, the inhabitants of one of the 
islands, ‘Nasalout,) in consequence 
of reading the Scriptures, have 
destroyed a great number of their 
idols. Mr. Kam’s_ congregation 
had Jately been joined by two Ja- 
vans, baptised as converts from Pa- 
ganism, and by two Amboynese, 
who will attend the adult school. 
Mr. Kam’s printing-office was fi- 
nished, and he had printed 3000 
copies of a Malay Catechism, which 
his people were very anxious to re- 
ceive. Four of the native Chris- 
tians were capable of managing the 
press. 

Russia.—The Missionaries in Si- 
beria have devoted a considerable 
portion of their time to the study 
of the native languages, and have 
occasionally visited the neighbour- 
ing tribes; and on these occasions 
have distributed numerous copies of 
the Gospels and tracts in Mongo- 
lian, some of them even in the 
temples. Buriats come from a dis- 
tance of 4 or 500 versts, in order to 
obtain medical advice and medicine, 
which opportunities are improved 
by the brethren jor conversation 
with the visiters, and the distribu- 
tion of tracts. ‘The Governor-Ge- 
neral of Siberia had _ visited the 
Mission, and assured the brethren 


MORAVIAN 


Tue last two or three Numbers 
of the “ Periodical Accounts” of 
the Moravian Missions will enable 
us to lay before our readers a few 
incidents respecting the Society’s 
proceedings up to a recent date. 
At the beginning of the year 1821, 
the Moravian Brethren had thirty- 
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that he would do all that lies in his 
power to forward their designs. 
Messrs. Stallybrass and Swan had 
taken a journey to Kiachta, the frontier 
town between the Russian and Chi- 
nese empires, in order to obtain an 
interview with the Archimandrite 
Komenskoe, who was at that place, 
on his way to Pekin; in which city 
he is authorized to establish a mis- 
sion, under the patronage of thie 
Greek Church. 

Russian Tartary.—Mr. Rahmn, 
during the last summer, laboured 
among the Calmucs, and had op- 
portunities of distributing among 
them the Gospels and tracts in the 
Calrauc, and at the same time of 
improving himself in the language 
—of collecting materials for furthe 
studies—and of becoming better ac- 
quainted with the character and ha- 
bits of the people. 

Mauritius.—Alluding to the ge- 
neral effects of Mr. Jones’s instruc- 
tions, Mr. Telfair observes, “ The 
example has extended from the 
children to their parents and older 
relations, so that a general spirit of 
religious feeling pervades all classes 
of the numerous population em- 
ployed on my plantations; and_ the 
improvement of their conduct and 
industry has been in_ proportion. 
Some of my Slaves who had ab- 
sconded during my absence in Eng- 
land, and had been away for three 
years, have returned to their duty, 
and become quiet and well beh: ved. 
I trust these palpable good conse- 
quences will have their effect in in- 
ducing others to follow the example 
of educating their Slaves.” 

The Report contains many other 
pleasing communications from va: 
rious parts of the world. 


MISSIONS. 


two missionary settlements; in the 


service of which 162 persons were 
employed. We shall confine our ex- 
tracts at present to the settlements 12 
Surinam and South Africa, and amon 
the slave population in Jamaica. 
Surinam.—® On the 21st of Ja 
nuary, 1821, we held our firs' 
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prayer-day in this year. The public 
service in the forenoon was attend- 
ed by a crowded and very devout 
auditory. Six adults and a child 
were baptized. Between one and 
two o’clock in the afternoon, we 
were alarmed by the cry of fire, 
and saw a huge volume of smoke, 
ascending from the east end of the 
city. The wind blowing violently 


‘from the nort-east, with a clear 


sky, the fire spread with great 
rapidity. No resistance could be 
made, all the fire-engines being 
out of order, and the houses all 
built of wood. About midnight, 
the most beautiful part of the city 
was laid in ashes, and both the Lu- 
theran and Roman Catholic churches 
had become a prey of the flames. 
Amidst these terrific scenes, we 
assembled in our church, and cried 
unto the Lord in fervent prayer, 
and with many tears, to have mercy, 
and to save us and our neighbours 
from destruction. We then worked 
hard all night, to remove as many 
of our goods as_ possible, being 
zealously assisted by many Negroes 
belonging to our congregation. 


Meanwhile, the raging flames ap- 


proached nearer and nearer to the 
Mission-house, and on the 22d, in 
the morning, at eight o’clock, had 
seized the euers. opposite ra us, 
the wind driving them with violence 
towards our premises. A flake of 
lire falling on the shingle-roof of 
an out-house at this moment, it 
began already to kindle. But just 
then the wind ceased; and the fire 
soon subsided, and thus our dwellings 
were preserved. We returned thanks 

0 God, who alone could and did 
save us in the hour of trouble and 
danger. 

“In less than twenty-four hours, 
above 400 buildings, each contain- 
ing three or four dwellings, with 
cut-houses, have been consumed. 
Many of our Negro brethren and 
sisters, have lost both their houses 
and all their goods. We have, how- 
ever, not heard that any of them have 
fost their lives.” 

The progress of religion among the 


Negroes, at Paramaribo, continued 
to be blessed with marked success. 
During the year 1820, there had 
been an increase of forty-eight 
persons, and the whole number of the 
congregation is now 969. 

South Africa.—* Aug. 9th. We 
spoke with the baptized, not yet 
communicants. Some who had been 
excluded from this class, came and 
confessed their deviations, begging 
for re-adimission.” 

* Aug. 10th. The communicants 
were spoken to in companies, in 
reference to the holy communion. 
As this regulation had not been 
adhered to for several years, the 
impression which the renewal of it 
made on the minds of all present 


was very great. The subject of 


brotherly love being the main topic 
of conversation, gave occasion to 
many edifying remarks. With much 
feeling and many tears, the Hot- 
tentots acknowledged, that in re- 
gard to this essential point, they 
were yet very defective: each took 
blame to himself, and many, with 
much emotion, entreated  forgive- 
ness of all present, if they had 
given offence.” 

* Sept.—In the beginning of this 
month, the Brethren Halbeck and 
Clemens, and their wives, were en- 
gaged in spe aking with the married 
people, of whom there are 220 pairs 
residing in the settlement. Most 
of them are truly desirous to live in 
the experience of the grace of God. 
and to bring up their children in 
the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. On the latter most impor- 
tant subject, the Missionaries had 
much circumstantial conversation 
with each married pair having z 
family ; and they observed with 
pleasure, that although some wer 
constrained to acknowledge, with 
shame, their great deficiency in the 
discharge of their parental duties. 
more attention appeared to have 
been paid to them than had been 
the case formerly. All of them 
promised, that, through the grace 
of our Saviour, they would attend 
more diligently in future, to th 





by 
perrohmianiece of rin Sacred oblioa- 
Prevris GadnpD scdlupon then 

io the Sth, a married woman, 
Pacoba Viey depart THI ta 
rire Lord. ‘shay Wis baptized ny (dee 


fober, ESLOS and rliatted to the 
boly communion, inh ebruary, ESts, 
lier walk amoue us was such. as to 
afiord us real pleasure; and she was 
esteemed and honoured by every 
one, as a true follower of Jesus. 
fn her last illness, her declarations 
were so humble, and yet so full of 
child-like confidence in our Saviour, 
that each visit to her proved a means 
of edification to our own. hearts, 
and we could leave her sick-bed 
with fervent prayer, that our end 
might be like her’s.”’ 

“6 Sept. 7.—A large company of 
Hottentots, placing themselves on 
the adjoining hill, sung hymns, 
expressive of the joy and gratitude 
of thetr souls for the mercies vouch- 
safed unto them by the Lord, prais- 
ing Him for His holy incarnation, 
sufferings, and death by which He 
has brought them also nigh, and 
given them the hopes of eternal 
lite and bliss. We were deeply 
affected by this spontaneous effu- 
sion of their love and thankfulness 
towards their Redeemer, and are 
sure that He accepted their prayers 
and praises. Their powerful and 
harmonious voices produced a de- 
lighiful echo in the vale, and among 
the woods and glens of the oppo- 
site hills. In the evening we partook 
of the holy communion.” 

“ Oct. 15.—Our congregation had 
lately increased so much in num- 
ber, that the hall would not contain 
the auditory at the forenoon’s ser- 
vice. ‘The same company attended 
in the afternoon at the baptism of 
two women of the Gonaqua nation 
and a Hottentot girl. The trans- 
action was peculiarly solemn. A 
church becomes more and more 
needtul.”” 

Jamaica.— Sunday, Jan. 30th. 
Our service, at eight 0 ‘clock in the 
morning, was attended by above 
two hundred Negroes. We after- 
wards spoke with the second divi- 
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sron oof new precnole and candidates 
Wi revret that we have no OP por 
tunity to perform this duty exeens 
on Sunday mornimg, for the \e 
groes must all return home — by 
dusk. Wei are therefore kept. s 
busily engaved on Sundays, thas 
we have searcely time. to ret any 
refreshment ; whereas, during thy 
course of the week, when we hay 
time enough io see them, they hav 
none to spare. We are obliged to 
accommodate ourselves to their cir- 
cumstances. 

© Feb. 5th.—I was called to visit 
the communicant Negro, Robert, 
on Elim estate, who was sick. On 
arriving at his hut, I found him 
sitting upon his mat and smoking 
his pipe. Upon asking him how 
he did, he answered, * Master, I 
feel very weak ; my hands and feet 
begin to swell, and I think I shall 
soon go home to the Lord Jesus; 
I wish you, therefore, to pray 
with with me before my departure. 
{ am the oldest Negro on Elim 
estate, and have lived to see a 
great deal, but little that is good; 
I feel very desirous to reach my 
eternal home. I believe that my 
Saviour will, in mercy, open to me 
the gates of heaven.’—A consider- 
able number of bapiized Negroes 
having assembled in his room, | 
held a short discourse to them; and 
at the close, after singing some 
verses treating of our departure to 
the Lord, I pronounced the bless- 
ing over this old Negro, whose age 
is said to be one hundred years. 
All present were deeply affected 
This old brother” has an upright 
heart, and when conscious of a 
fault, readily confesses it. His 
course has been edifying and satis- 
factory to us.” 

“ Feb. 17.—I proceeded to Devon 
estate, where I arrived at one 
o’clock; and when the Negroes 
came in from the field, delivered a 
discourse to them. The pleasure 
which my visit seemed to afford 
them, I cannot describe; and 
the affection which they testified 
towards me moved me even [0 

















fears, | believe this was the lirst 
‘me that a missionary had ever 
made his appearance in this wilder- 
Hess, 


* March Oth. 


Sure to meet a 


We had the plea- 
large Company of 
admitted to 
loaster, 


those who had been 
church privileges — since 
(S19. The whole number amounted 
to 1025 namely, fifty-five men, and 
forty-seven women, most of whom 
attended. All present, upon being 
questioned after the meeting whe- 
ther they would devote themselves 
anew to the Lord, answered rea- 
dily in the affirmative, and likewise 
pledged themselves to continue, 
through Divine grace, faithful to 
their promise.” 

“June 2d. Every Sunday we 
have the pleasure to see strange 
Negroes come to our church, many 
of whom request their names to be 
entered in the books as new people. 
We spoke on the following week 
with the baptized, and the can- 
didates for the holy communion. 
Many of them testify a great desire 
after this privilege, especially those 
who come from the Coffee Moun- 
tains; but as we are not so well 
acquainted with their conduct, 
owing to their distance from us, 
we must proceed with caution. 
Twelve of these Negroes — being 
appointed to be confirmed, we 
made it known to them, to their 
great joy.” 

“Sept. 16th—was the funeral 
ofthe communicant Sister Patience 
of Bogue estate. She was baptized 
in 1799, by Brother Howell, and 
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became a communicant m_ TSO] 
\s long as we have known her, she 
has afiorded us pleasure. lt was 
rhe'l cle liehit lO aSsist) her poorel 


brethren and = sisters, as tar as was 
mn hey power; and as she was unable 
latterly to work in the fields, she 
made a practice to visit the sick 
antl aved on the estate. She was 


highly respected by the whole 
congregation.’ 
“20th. We finished speaking 


with the new people, of whom we have 
this time seen and conversed with 
one hundred and fifty-five. Of the 
Negroes from the mountains we 
have to observe, that though they 
are, When they first come to church, 
excessively ignorant, yet such of 
them as receive the word of truth 
in sincerity, and are truly convert- 
ed to God, evince a change of cha- 
racter and capacity to understand 
Divine things, which often surprise 
us, and prove, an encouragement 
to us to have patience with them 
at the beginning.” 

In the course of the year 1820, 
one hundred and nineteen Negroes 
have been admitted candidates for 
baptism; eighty-one adults, and 
eleven children baptized; nineteen 
received into the congregation ; 
twenty admitted to the holy com- 
munion. The congregation, in- 
cluding communicants, catechists, 
&c. amounted to 639 persons. In 
St. Christopher’s, where the breth- 
ren have a station, the number of 
their congregation consists of 2774 
persons, of whom 612 are commu- 
nicants. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue Report of the Proceedings of 
this Society during its twenty-first 
year, with the annual Sermon by 
the Rev. W. Jowett, and a copious 
Appendix, have just left the press ; 
and we are desirous of laying be- 
fore our readers as much of the 
contents of this highly important 
volume as our limits will allow. As, 
however, we cannot condense such 
4 mass of intelligence in a single 
Number, and are unwilling to divide 

CuristT. OBsERv. App. 





it between the close of our present 
volume and the commencement 
of the next, we shall content 
ourselves, for the present, with a 
few passages from Mr. Jowett’s 
Sermon, leaving the Report itself, 
and its Appendix, for the opening 
Numbers of our next year’s volume. 

The following passages from Mr. 
Jowett’s Sermon will give our read- 
ers an insight into the past and 
present condition of the Christian 
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churches in the neighbourhood 


of the Mediterranean, and of the 
measures requisite, under the bless- 
ing of God, tor their revival. ‘These 


extracts are deeply interesting, not 
only on account of the wise and 
liberal and Christian spirit which 
they breathe, but as being the result 
of much thought and observation, 
combined witit a personal know- 
ledge of the memorable scenes to 
which they —refter—secnes more 
than usually interesting ut the pre- 
sent moment, in cousequence of 
the events of which they now 
the theatre. Myr. Jowett’s text is 
from the inspired to the 
Apocalyptic Churches. 

“With no unfriendly voice we 
say it—yea, rather with hearts 
mourning as for an elder brother— 
Humble yourselves, ye churches of 
Greece, of f Syria, of 


are 


Mmessave 


Armenia, of 
Egypt, and of Abyssinia!—humble 
yourselves with godly sorrow, a 
repentance not to be repented of. 
There was atime when ve endured 
a great fight of afflictions, but sur- 
mounted all by the — triumphant 
powers of Divine grace. ‘That time 
is long gone by. Your unblest sut- 
ferings of a thousand years bespeak 
now your sinful condition; and the 
judeme nts of God are made manifest. 
Review, we affectionately entrcut 
you, the melancholy 
your decline and of your chastise- 
ments. Behold, from how many 
of your cities hath the Sovereign 
Head of the church removed the 
candlestick! Where are the hun- 
dred bishoprics of Egypt? Redu- 
ced to fewer than twenty !—Where 
are the churches of Arabia, of Nu- 
bia, of Lybia, and the four hun- 
dred and sixty-six 
North Africa? Extinet!—And 
whence have sprung those bitter 
religious feuds among you, wasting 
the numbers, no less than destroy- 
ing the graces, of professed Chris- 
tians? If ye bite and devour one 
another, said St. Paul, take heed 
that ve be not consumed one of 
another. Such warning ye took 
not, and therefore ye are minished 
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progress of 


bishoprics of 





[Aer, 
and brought very low. Or why 
groan Syria = Greece beneath 
the yoke of Turkish lord? Is 


there not a a righteous requital 
for that persecuting spirit which the 
church displayed, so long as the 
Greek empire stood; when Chris- 
tian princes, instigated sometimes 
by heretics, at other times by the 
orthodox, put thousands of then 
subjects to the sword? What worse 
could the false prophet achieve ? 
If nature had not taught him into- 
lerance, might he not have copied 
that sanguinary vice from the Chris- 
tians whom he was conquering ° 
Unhappy churches! for mere thar 


a thousand years have ve been 
dying a kind of lingering death: 


and learning, by bitter experience, 
that they who take the sword. shali 
perish by the sword. Having left 
your first love, ye are without ho- 
nour and without power—over- 
whelmed with the fear of man, and 
your life continually banging — in 
doubt before your eyes. Oh! that 
these afflictions might be the means 
f leading you back to Him from 
whom ye have deeply revolted! 
“Of Rome and her adherents 
the judgments are not yet so mani- 
fest: yet not less truly does the 
Spirit of God cry to her, Repe nt! 
To the present day, with very few 
exceptions indeed, hath 
rified herself, and lived deliciously. 
and seen no sorrow. But alread, 
some of her communion begin ¢ 
hear that voice from Heaven, say- 
ing, Come out of her, my people ' 
They behold a portentous sign 0! 
the times; and, as they reflect 
whence Rome has fallen, and whi- 
ther her votaries are tending, they 
tremble in the apprehension — 0! 
overwhelming judgments. The) 
have seen how infidelity marks 
papal countries for her prey; anc 
anarchy they discern following fast 
behind. These two awful facts— 
their origin, their connexion, and 
their tendencies—cannot, indeed, 


she vlo- 


be canvassed by men who are yet 
in the bondage of superstition : 
so much the greater emphasis does 
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ihe warning voice address the more 
intelligent and spiritual members of 
that church; bidding them to  re- 
view the purity of the first Chrris- 
tians, and, at the same time, deep- 
ly to bewail and conscientiously to 
renounce the corruptions by which 
they see themselves surrounded, 
and in which they are, in part, in- 
volved. ! 

Mr. Jowett proceeds to pint 
out, as follows, the measures pro- 
per to be pursued for resuscitating 
these degene rate churches. 

“ft is obviously the first duty of 
such as labour in countries connected 
with the ancient churches of which 
1! have spoken, to seek out native 
Christians of humble piety and com- 
petent ability, whom they may as- 
sociate with themselves in the dif- 
fusion and revival of pure religion. 

“But there is need in this path 
ty walk cireumspectly ; not as fools 
Hut as wise, because the days are 
evil. In the present convulsed 
state of opinion, when multitudes 
of men, whose fathers tamely bore 
the yoke of superstition, have rush- 
ed to the opposite extreme of Free- 
thinking, simple-minded — persons 
may find themselves entangled, be- 
fore they are aware, with very 
eloubtful characters. Where, in- 
deed, infidelity has opened a door 
for the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures, or for calm and sober discus- 
sion, we may lawfully enter, and 
proceed to better work than the 
infidel intended. But if they, who, 
under the mysterious providence 
of God, do thus prepare our way, 
should mel claim our ftriend- 
ship and confidence, we must know 
what is in man, and not sufier 
either dubious connexions or dnu- 
bious measures to mar the godly 
simplicity of the missionary cha- 
racter, 

“In every part of the Levant 
which T have visited, I have found 
ihe necessity for this cireumspec- 
tion. ‘There are not wanting those 
who would befriend our religious 
plans up to a certain point, because 
30 far they consider them as liberal ; 





but, while their utmost aim is to 
break the fetters of superstition, 

they in fact regard our higher evan- 
gelical purpose as but another 
form of blind credulity. In order 
to burst the chains of oppression, 
they would set loose all the malig- 
nant passions of our nature. Evil 
they would thus correct by an op- 
posite extreme of evil. ‘Their prin- 
ciples, in brief, ate corrupt—their 
Such allies let a mts- 
sionary disclaim !” 

* But wherever the Society dis- 
covers an humble inquirer after 
truth, sufficiently enlightened — to 
mourn over his own sins and the 
abounding imiquity of his country- 
men—let it be our aim to cherish 
the piety of such persons, and thus 
e mange their spirit to do good. 

‘This will not be effected by 
irritating their relicious 
voading them 


measures base. 


snide 
prejudices, or: by 
beyond the measure of their know- 
ledge and convictions. Even their 
errors should be noticed in a 
spirit of compassion: for they were 
born and educated in them: and 
of better views they have, for a 
long time, being ignorant. There 
is, indeed, as I have learned by ex- 
perience, great need of tenderness, 
in pressing duty on their consciences 
as they are able to bear it; fo 
there rests on the mind of the 
Oriental Christians, either an habi- 
tual misconception, or an habitual 
timidity, with regard to any great 
religious movement. 

“]T have conversed with ecclesi- 
astics of those churches, and with 
many private individuals, who sigh 
for a better state of things, but 
who sigh almost in secret, and are 
withheld by various motives from 
exertion: they dread the odium ol 
singularity, or are paralysed, per- 
haps, by the ap yprehension that one 
man can effect nothing. When they 
witness the vigour and freedom 
with which Englishmen act, they 
impute our character to the wealth 
of the nation, and to the great 
power which we possess—blessings 
which may well enable us, they 
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think, to do any thing: they are 
but feebly conscious that prayer 
is the strength of all our Christian 
efiorts. Should THEY meet to- 
gether, of their own accord, in 
small numbers, for domestic — or 
social worship, thus supplying to 
themselves what in their public 
services they enjoy not, their minds 
would be stumbled by the appre- 
hension of schism and the dread of 
excommunication. Others among 
them, of larger converse with the 
world, yet tremble at the thought, 


that change might lead to confusion 


—that a genuine reformation might 
endanger peace and _ order—and, 
above all, that attempts to make 
proselytes would bring vengeance 
on their own heads, and ruin on 
their church. Generaily speaking, 
they are wanting in aclear_ percep- 
tion of fundamental truths, in a re- 
solute performance of plain duties, 
and in a firm faith in the Divine 
promises. Surely such persons 
need the friendly countenance, 
guidance, and support of Chris- 
tians who have enjoyed greater 
advantages. To fix their view on 
grand and simple truths, without 
wandering into vain disputings; to 
minister grace to them by holy ex- 
ample and conversation; to cheer 
them, by sharing their labours and 
sufferings :—this is to do the work 
af Christian fellowship. Let us 
then, from their own sacred writ- 
ings, declare to them the guilt and 
corruption of fallen man—euide 
them, for acceptance with God and 
renewal of heart, to the Cross and 
Spirit of Christ—preach the dis- 
tinction between .a living and a 
dead faith—show them the foun- 
dation, the nature, and the proper 
place of good works—entorce the 
practical doctrine of the sanctilying 
influences of the Spirit, and gently 
lead them on in the path of Chris- 
tlan experience. 

“In the choice of particular 
measures, it will, moreover, be ex- 
pedient to follow, as far as possible, 
where native helps point out our 
path, or furnish us with the means. 


“ Much of our work, especially 
in what relates to languages, will 
thus be better executed; and the 
natives will be animated, by feel- 
ing that they are possessed of 
valuable resources for reforming 
themselves, and rising in the scale 
of usefulness. 

“With regard to the Italian 
States, therefore, it may be deem- 
ed a circumstance most providen- 
tial, that, half a century ago, a 
bishop of their own translated the 
entire Scriptures into the pure ver- 
nacular language; which version 
received the approbation of the 
Roman Pontiff of that day. This 
clearly pointed out the duty of the 
Malta Bible Society to adopt that 
version exclusively for general cir- 
culation, on the same principle as 
limits the operations of the British. 
and Foreign Bible Society at home 
to the authorised English Version. 

‘In the Greek Church, we can- 
not estimate the vast amount of 
good which will be effected, through 
the blessing of God, by a simila 
work, now executing Pr the 
high sanction of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople,—a work which will 
be rapidly circulated through all 
the schools of Greece, and will lay 
a foundation for her own spiritual 
revival, and for the ultimate con- 
version of her Mohammedan rulers. 

“In a work which has _ con- 
tinued these four vears under my 
own more immediate  superinten- 
dance in Malta, the translation of 
the Scriptures into the Maltese 
dialect of modern Arabic, an im- 
portant step is taking toward ascer- 
taining the best method of bene- 
fiting the forlorn and degraded 
shor es of North Africa. 

“ And who, that contemplates 
the labours of Abu Rumi, a native 
Abyssinian, now no more—who, 
that watches his patient reed, toil- 
ing through ten theusand pages, 
and finally giving the entire Bible 
in the Amharic dialect (the first 
of modern African dialects which 
has received so complete an honour ) 
—who, I would ask, can now doubt 
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whetuer a church almost expiring, 
may revive; or whether a conti- 
nent, most deeply sunk in guilt and 
barbarism, may be explored, civi- 
lized, educate dd, ‘and evangelize d? 

«“ On some subjects it will, how- 
ever, be requisite to introduce 
among the native Christians of the 
East matter to them almost entirely 
new. 

‘ It will be a point of the great- 
est moment, to exhibit to them, as 
their knowledge increases, the valid 
evidences for the truth of Chris- 
tianity. External and internal evi- 
dence combined, is a subject in 
which they greatly need to be 
instructed, before they can effect 
any extensive be nefit, either among 
themselves or for ‘others. They 
believe in Christianity; but the 
erounds of their belief are not such 
as would persuade unbelieving na- 
tions. In the countries in question, 
Christianity is upheld chiefly by 
custom and by authority; and, not 
unfrequently, by belief in idle le- 
gends and lying wonders. In the 
place of these insufficient or er- 
roneous supports of religion, we 
must turnish them with such views 
of history as_ illustrate the pro- 
phecies and the facts contained in 
the Scriptures: nor must we shrink 
from the gigantic labour of giving 
them, in their own languages, a 
simple and judicious commentary 
on the Bible. This, among other 
objects, will be a very important 
employment, durmg the next ten or 
twenty years, for the servants of the 
Church Missionary Society in the 
Mediterranean. 

* The measures which have thus 
jar been specified are, however, to 
be considered only as preparatory 
and instrumental to the great work 
which lies before our Protestant 
Missionaries—the conversion of the 
numerous Mohammedan provinces 


which encompass full two thirds of 


the Mediterranean; the recovery 
of the Jews to their true Messiah ; 
and, eventually, the evangelizing 
of all the dark and unknown regions 
ef interior Africa. These are the 
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proper objects, the ultimate work, 
of a Missionary Society. But upon 
this great subject I must forbear, at 
present, to enlarge. 

‘Should any, however, object, 
that we have proposed a labour so 
vast that it is impracticable ; we 
would reply, We go forth in the 
service of Christ. andi in His strength : 
and is any thing too hard for the 
Lord ¢ 

“ Others may object, that the 
experiment has been already tried, 
for these three centuries, by the 
College de Propaganda Fide of 
Rome, on a scale far greater than 
we can ever hone to rival, and yet 
with but little success. We reply : 
In our humble efforts to advance 
the kingdom of Christ, we tread 
on more sure ground. With regard 
to the Mohammedan world, in par- 
ticular, it may truly be asserted, 
that the Romish Missions have left 
it to us unbroken and entire; but 
we will point out two circumstances 
which mainly contributed to pre- 
vent their success in Mohamme- 
dan countries, and which will at 
the same time explain the ground 
of our fairer hopes. The first 
error was, that they never gave 
the Scriptures freely to the people : 
they did, indeed, translate — the 
Scriptures into the universal lan- 
guage of Mohammedanism, Arabic : 
in this they have hewn wood and 
drawn water for those who may 
follow them; but this work was 
intended for the use of their mis- 
sionary clergy, not for general 
distribution. ‘The copies of — this 
book are now somewhat rare in the 


East: they are not in the hands of 


Mohammedans, but in the libraries 
of Christian monasteries ; and, in 
these monasteries, I have found 
Romish Missionaries, who have 
spent several years in Syria and 
Egypt, and yet cannot read the 
Arabic Bible. This folly of cast- 
ing away the sword—or rather of 
fastening in its scabbard the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God—will not be ours. As Pro- 
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we find ourselves ne- 
cessarily and most beneficially 
connected with that — institution 
which all nations will one day call 
blessed: we willingly labour for 
the Dible Society ; and, in return, 
that Society liberally supplies us 
with the Scriptures.—Another im- 
pediment to the Romish Missions 
in Mohammedan countries, arose 
from their unceasing spirit of con- 
tention with the Native Christian 
Churches. They entered the East, 
professing amity, but claiming sub- 
jection to the papal supremacy ; 
and those, whom they should have 
secured as allies, they converted 
into enemies; torferting thus all 
rational title to success; and too 
often, in fact, presenting to Mo- 
hammedans a spectacle of derision, 
and to genuine Christians an object 
of ertei, indignation, and shame. 
We shall not thus address our 
brethren of the Eastern Churches : 
not the first to embrace 
honour to the Christian 
THEM, we owe the 
Christian educa- 
the livine coal 


of England, 


WE were 
and pay 
Revelation : to 
rudiments of our 
tion: we caught 
from their altars. When, there- 
fore, the missionary soul shall have 
sie poured out in large measure, 
by the Holy Spirit of God, on our 
National Church, THEIR prelates 
and clergy will be hatled by ours; 
their friendship will be cultivated, 
that we may all unite in eclipsing 
the crescent by the Cross—in build- 
ing up a spiritual Jerusalem, and 
in elevating the wretched posterity 
of Ham to a participation in the 
evangelical blessings of the de- 
scendants of Shem and Japheth. 
Such are our plans; and, labour- 
ing in faith and prayer, we cannot 
doubt of full success in the appointed 
season.” 

Appended to Mr. Jowett’s sermon 
is anote dated Aug. 1, 1821, in which 
the writer adverts with much feel- 
ing to the recent events in some of the 
scenes alluded to in his discourse. 
‘ Little was it thought,’ remarks 
Mr. Jowett, “ at the time of the de- 


livery of this sermon, what dreadful 
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calamities were about to burst on 
that church in whose cause the 
Society feels so warm an interest. 
Scarcely had the next Sabbath 
dawned upon us, when the venera- 
ble Patriarch of the Greek Church: 
was dragged from the solemn cele- 
bration of Christian worship to a 
cruel and ignominious death.  Si- 
milar outrages, committed on the 
persons of other Greek ecclesias- 
tics in Constantinople, and various 
parts of the Turkish dominions, 
have excited the deepest horror and 
commiseration. 

“ To the zeal with which the 
Patriarch Gregory had embraced 
the proposals made to him on our 
part for the diffusion of scriptura! 
knowledge, the Rev. Dr. Pinkerton 
bears ample testimony. In a let- 
ter, dated Constantmople, Oct. 27, 
1819, after relating the cireum- 
stances of his last interview with the 
Patriarch, he concludes with these 
remarkable words :— 1 consider this 
interview as the finishing stroke to 
all my arrangements at Constan- 
tinople, and indeed to all my pre- 
vious labours Greece. May we 
not now say that the Greek Church 
has made the glorious cause or the 


Bible Socie.y HER OWN cause 
What blessed consequences may 
we not expect to flow trom. this 
source !? 


The zeal of the Patriareli 
in the dissemination of  scriptura! 
knowledge was a permanent and 
growing principle. Hilarion, — the 
Archimandrite of —his Church, en- 
gaged in the noble work of giving 
the Scriptures to his countrymen 
in an acceptable version ; and m) 
friend and fellow labourer Mr. Con- 
nor, who gladly lengthened his sta} 
at Constantinople for the sake of 
rendering assistance to Hilarion: 
—these, with all others who were 
occupied in accomplishing the be- 
nevolent plans of the British and 
foreign Bible Society, were patro- 
nized and cherished by the venera- 
ble Gregory.” “The whole Chris- 
tian Church must applaud the 
measures which he adopted fo 
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making known the holy Scriptures 
to the Greeks, the Albanians, and 
the Turks; while from the digni- 
taries, the clergy, and the other 


PRAYER-BOOK AND 


in our last Number we gave an 
outline of the Proceedings of the 
Prayer-book and Homily Society, 
tip to the period of its last anniver- 
sary; but we had not room for a 
passage from the Sermon preached 
before the Society by the Rev. E.G. 
Marsh, A. M. Prebendary of South- 
well, &c. which we had marked for 
extracting, and which we shall now 
lay before our readers, as exhibiting 
the advantages which our public 
formularies derive from the circum- 
stance of having survived through 
many ages and passed through many 
hands. 

“ Our Book of Common Prayer,” 
observes Mr. Marsh, “ is not the 
produce gf one person, of one 
people, or of one age, but a col- 
lection, drawn from the labours of 
many saints, in many periods, from 
the primitive church downward ; 
nay, from the Jewish Church as 
well as the Christian. To pass 
by, hewever, the Psalms of David, 
which form a part of our daily 
worship, the Liturgy of our Church, 
properly so called, was the gradual 
vrowth of centuries, being partly 
dictated by our Lord himself, as 
inthe Prayer which he taught his 
disciples ; partly used by the ear- 
liest Christians, as in those respon- 
ses which precede and follow it; 
and partly compiled from the writ- 
ings of successive saints, each of 
whom contributes his single light, 
like that of a star, to the general 
radiance. 

“ Why is it, that no book of de- 
votion can be compared in point 
of general eflect to the Prayer- 
book ? It is, because other formu- 
laries are the work of individuals ; 
this the slow produce of many ge- 
nerations, saints or churches in 
distant periods adding each a por- 
tion, and the purest specimen re- 


,O 
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members of the Church of England, 
his memory on this account claims 
peculiar veneration.” 


HOMILY SOCIETY. 


maining in the final selection. Being 
a work of several ages, it is well cal- 
culated to show to ages yet to come 
the praises of the Lord, and to declare 
his power. 

“7 need not, in this place or 
before this audience, dilate upon 
the advantage of ‘pre-conceived 


forms for the regulation of public 


worship. The subject has been 
long ago canvassed, and is well 
uoheveed: In any mode of con- 


ducting it, the intrusion of world- 
liness or of formality will always 
remain to be contended against. 
But it is surely more easy to resist 


that intrusion, when we have an 
opportunity to study the expres- 


sions, and catch the spirit, of the 
prayers we use, by previous pre- 
paration, than when the attention 


must be employed in listening for 


the words of the minister at the 
very moment when we are called 
upon to apply them.—To private 
devotion this remark is inapplica- 
ble. We are then pouring out our 
own wants before the Throne ot 
Grace, not leading the thoughts 
of others. But, if the wants to be 
eens, and the sentiments to be 


uttered, are those which are com- 
mon to the faithful in all times 
and places, there seems to be a 


manifest propriety in collecting the 
purest and best expressions from the 
worshippers of other days, and thus 
transfusing, if possible, into our own 
hearts the spirit which glowed in 
theirs. 

‘“ Phe same remark, which has 
been now made upon the scriptural 
Liturgy of our Church, may in 
some sense be repeated in regard 
to its Articles. ‘They also, like our 
Liturgy, combine in Png so many 
excellencies as perhaps no one man 
ever united. ‘They are the result 
of the deliberation and collective 
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wisdom of many minds, earnestly 
engaged in pursuit of the same 
truth, but providing against differ- 
ent errors; and hence arises that 


measured cautiousness of expres- 
sion, which, in steering between 
Opposite heresies, often obviates 


perversion by a passing word, and 
affirms all that is plainly taught in 
Scripture upon each subject, with- 
out being betrayed on any beyond 
the exact boundary of a sober 
discretion ; without refining upon 
truths which are simply revealed, 
or attempting to explain what the 
Scripture has not explained. ‘The 
same motive, which would stimu- 
late us to save the fervid effusions 
of departed piety, prompts us like- 
wise to prize the conclusions which 


were reached by the judgment of 


former champions of the faith. 
More especially does it impel us 
to value the conclusions which 
have been drawn by those cham- 
pions of the ever-blessed and glo- 
rious Reformation, whose judgment 
was long and closely exercised on 
all the most important and con- 
tested truths of Christianity; that 
so, while we embalm the memory 
of those able fathers of our church, 
and cherish the record of their 
piety and of their virtues; while 
we venerate their names and honour 
the testimony of their blood to the 
truths which they believed; we may 
transmit the truths also, in which 
they believed, to our own posterity, 
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and preserve their witness from be- 
ing given in vain.” 

‘ The Articles, I said, contain 
is results of their deliberations 
on Divine truth. The Homilies 


exhibit their practical application 
of them: for these follow out the 
elements of Christian faith into 


all the particulars of the Christian 
life. They not only explain most 
luminously the lost condition of 
mankind, the method of our jus- 
tification, the process of sanctifi- 
cation, and the hope of glory, but 
also lay the foundation of repent- 
ance from dead works, inculcate 
every distinct principle of holy 
conduct, exemplify them all in the 
duties of governors and subjects, 
and in the several relations of 
private life, and, in short, teach us 
how to go on unto perfection ; and 
this with a simplicity of language 
and manner, not indeed exactly 
suited to modern refinement, but 
for that very reason better adapted 
to common apprehension: for as- 
the illiterate follow, but cannot 
keep pace with, the advancement 
of their superiors in taste and 
knowledge, so the standard of their 
attainments and capacities is more 
level with the language, and better 
adapted to the simplicity, of a pre- 
ceding age. 

“ These considerations are sufii- 
cient to recommend the public docu- 
ments of our first reformers to our 
best affections and regard.” 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Tue last Report states the receipts 
and disbursements of the Society to 


have been as follow: Voluntary 
contributions (omiiting fractions, ) 
14581.; dividends of stock, W&c. 


4264/.; and grant from Parliament 
in aid of the expenses in the North 
American colonies, 11,512/. ; making 
a total of 17,2342. The payments 
amount to 17,5277. 

From a_ separate statement in 
reference to the East India College, 
it appears, that collections and 
dividends, appropriated to that 


express object, have amounted to 


31231. 15s. 4d.; and that the pay- 
ments, for half-a-year’s salaries to the 
two professors, with books, passage 
money, and incidentals, have been 
14982. 13s. 6d. 

The list of contributing and as- 
sociated members has been increased 
within the year from 345 to 587, and 
the number of corporate members 
reduced from 314 to 310. 

The following is an epitome of 
the Society’s proceedings and success 
in British America. 

Newfoundland.—At 14 stations, 
there are 6 missionaries, at salaries 
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of 200J. each; and eleven school- 
masters, whose stipends together 
amount to 1754.. There have been 
52 marriages, 196 baptisms, 168 
communicants, and 83 burials. 

Nova Scotia-—At 34 stations, 
there are 20 missionaries, of whom 
one at Halifax has 400/. per ann. ; 
16 have 2002. each; one has 1002. ; 
ene 301, and one 20/.; beside 
whom a visiting missionary has 
3001. per annum: of 27 school- 
masters and 5  schoolmistresses, a 
master at Halifax on the National 
system has 150/. per annum, and 
a mistress 50/.; of all the rest, the 
stipends amount together to 400/. 
Marriages, 276; baptisms, 947 ; 
communicants, 669: of these, 300 
are at Halifax, where the popula- 
tion is 5,582 males and 5,523 fe- 
males: burials, 198. 

New Brunswick.—At 18 stations, 
there are 12 missionaries at 200/. 
per annum each, and 2 at 1001. 
each: of 14 schoolmasters, one at 
St. John’s on the, National system 
has a salary of 50/., and the other 
13 have salaries amounting to 1851. ; 
of two schoolmistresses, one on the 
National system, at St. John’s, has 
20/. and the other 10/.—Marriages, 
256; births, 561; communicants, 
606 ; burials, 146. 

Cape Breton.—At two stations, 
there are, one missionary at 200/. 
per annum, two schoolmasters at 
157. each, and one schoolmistress at 
101.—Marriages, 16; baptisms, 136; 
communicants, 87 ; burials, 6. 

Prince Edward’s Island.—One 
missionary at 200/. and another at 
L002. 

Upver Canada.—At 17 stations, 
there are 17 missionaries ; of whom, 
one at York has 275/. per annum, 
15 have 200/. each, and one has 
50l. ‘The missionary at Ancaster 
has 20/. in addition, as visiter of 
the Indians ; and there is a school- 
master for the Mohawks at 201., 
and a catechist at 10/. per annum. 
—Marriages, 118; baptisms, 348 ; 
communicants, 367 ; burials, 115. 

Lower Canada.—At 15 stations, 
there are 15 missionaries ; of whom, 
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one has 215/. per annum, 13 have 
200/. each, and one 1007. : a visit- 
ing missionary has 300/. per ann.— 
Marriages, 87 ; baptisms, 266 ; com- 
municants, 210; burials, 57. 

The measure adopted in the year 
1819—of appointing visiting mis- 
sionaries for such places as were not 
yet prepared for the reception of a 
resident minister, and carried into 
effect last year by the appointment 
of the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Stewart, 
and the Rey. J. Burnyeat, in the 
respective dioceses of Quebec and 
Nova Scotia, to fill those stations— 
is stated to have been productive 
of all the beneficial consequences 
which were expected by those whose 
local and circumstantial knowledge 
pointed out to them the expe- 
diency of the measure. ‘ The re- 
ports of these valuable mission- 
aries,” it is added, “ amply justify 
the wisdom of the proceeding ; and 
prove the laméntable want of reli- 
gious instruction in the wide dis- 
tricts traversed by these gentlemen. 
It however affords some consolation 
to mark the anxious desire for re- 
ligious knowledge which prevails 
through the most distant settle- 
ments, and the cordial welcome 
with which the messenger of the 
Gospel was every where received. 
It must also be a peculiar satisfac- 
tion to the members of the Society, 
to feel that they and their prede- 
cessors have been, during a long 
course of years, the instruments, 
in the hands of Providence, of 
conveying to their fellow subjects 
those Divine truths which they 
acknowledge to be the source of 
all future hope, and the absence of 
which is lamented by the desolate 
exile as the bitterest misfortune of 
his lot.” “ It is difficult,’ continues 
the Report, “ to describe the feelings 
of joy and gratitude with which 
some of the elder people listened 
to those prayers, and joined in that 
form of worship, to which they 
had been accustomed in their early 
days, before they left their native 
land to seek a relief from the evils 
of poverty.” 
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From Shediack, Mr. Burnyeat 
writes — 

“ During my stay here, I have 
been an inmate under the roof of 
Mr. Hanington, who has treated 
me with the greatest kindness. On 
each Sunday throughout the year, 
in strict conformity to the direc- 
tions of the rubric, he reads the 
prayers of our church, and also a 
sermon from some approved au- 
thor, of which he has a numerous 
collection. His house being open 
to all on these sacred occasions, 
and there being no minister of any 
persuasion in the settlement, he has 
the satisfaction of seeing his house 
resorted to, as opportunity offers, 
by the whole of the Protestant part 
of the neighbourhood.” 

Elsewhere the same clergyman 
remarks— 

“ Richibucto is very destitute of 
religious instruction; no Protestant 
minister of the Gospel has ever 
been stationed here: very few of 
any persuasion have even occasion- 
ally visited this place. Baptist mi- 
nisters have a few times made an 
excursion here, but without re- 
ceiving that attention which is ge- 
nerally experienced by those who 
devote themselves to the service of 
God: the unfavourable reception 
which they met with, is not to be 
attributed to an indifierence about 
Divine things at Richibucto, but to 
the dissent on the part of the inha- 
bitants from the leading religious 
tenets of the teachers of that body. 
The settlers are, for the most part, 
members by profession of one or 
other of the Established Churches 
of Great Britain; the numbers be- 
longing to each are not far from 
being equal: there are rather more 
Presbyterians than Episcopalians. 

« A minister’s lack of duty is at- 
tempted to be supplied, in some 
measure, by the charitable labours 
of a highly respectable layman of 
the Kirk of Scotland. Mr. M‘Keat 
assembles the people on Sundays, 
and conducts their devotions. On 
these occasions he is aided by 
form of prayer, and some istruc- 
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tive sermons, with which Dr. Burns, 
of the city of St. John, furnished 
him. Though in these weekly ex- 
ercises he makes no use of our Li- 
turgy, itis but due to the hberality 
of his sentiments, in matters of re- 
ligion, to state, that, according to 
his own honest declaration, his affec- 
tion for our church is not much less 
ardent than for that with which he 
is in communion.” 

Mr. Burnyeat makes similar state- 
ments respecting other places. 

* Though the church at Cheste, 
has been long without a clergyman, 
the performance of public worship 
has not been neglected. Mr. -Mit- 
chell, whose disinterested zeal for 
the service of God is deserving 
of the highest commendation, and 
another warm friend to the inte- 
rests of religion, Mr. Walker, to 
whose hospitality and obliging at- 
tention during the time of my stay 
here, I have been indebted fur a 
great share of my personal comfort, 
jointly on each Lord’s-day read 
prayers. and a sermon from some au- 
thor left for that purpose by the mi- 
nister. The congregation that assem- 
bles on these occasions, including 
children, amounts to upwards of one 
hundred persons. May God bestow 
his blessing upon their atvendance! 

“The same attention is paid at 
Sherbrooke to public worship on 
Sundays, as at Chester. Captain 
Ross, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Hunt, by 
turns, perform the office of a cler- 
gyman in reading prayers: they 
also read a printed discourse. They 
conduct the service of the day with 
the greatest regularity and devo- 
tion. 

“A young gentleman, who is 
practising law at the distance of 
seven miles, with unvarying punc- 
tuality on Sundays reads the Church 
Service, at Le Have, with suitable 
instruction, when the Missionary 
of Lunenburgh is not there. Never 
so few as one hundred persons at- 
tend.” 

From North America we turn te 
Inp1a, where the plans of the So- 
cicty promise to be of great utility. 
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joining, to the westward, is the 


tion is given in the Report and in 
the Annual Sermon preached be- 
fore the Society by the Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough ; to which may be 
added, some very interesting par- 
ticulars contained in a recent Ser- 
mon by the lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, received since the last Re- 
port was published. At present 
we shall confine ourselves to the 
statements given in the Report, as 
they occur in two letters addressed 
by the Bishop of Calcutta to the 
Society. His lordship writes, re- 
specting the site of the intended 
college— 

‘Through the favour and dis- 
tinguished liberality of his excel- 
lency the Marquis of Hastings, I 
have obtained, from the supreme 
vovernment, a piece of land as a 
site, which, in reference to the pur- 
pose contemplated, is not surpass- 
ed by any other whatever: in truth, 
it is the spot to which my atten- 
tion was strongly directed, before I 
had ventured to indulge the hope 
of obtaining it. It has not yet 
been accurately surveyed; but it 


will be found, I believe, to contain 
about twenty English acres: its 
distance from Calcutta is hardly 


ihree miles; and yet, by being on 
the opposite side of the fiver, which 
is much wider than the Thames 
at Westminster, but without any 
bridge, the college will afford to 
the students all the privacy and re- 
tirement which can be desired: at 
the same time, it will be a conspi- 
cuous object, presenting itself to the 
notice of our countrymen on_ their 
first approach to this capital. 1 
have every reason to hope that the 
situation will be found healthy : 
that side of the river is generally 
preferred ; and the college grounds 
will be open to the south, the river 
in that reach lying nearly ¢ east and 
west. The benefit of this position 
will be evident, when it ts recol- 


lected, that, during the hot season, 
from March to September or Oc- 
tober, the wind blows censtantly 





honourable Company’s Botanic Gar- 


den; and to its beautiful and shady 
walks on the banks of the river, the 
Professors will, no doubt, have free 
access; with the further advantage, 
in case of sudden illness, of medical 
aid close at hand in the Superin- 
tendant of the Garden. Nor is it, 
perhaps, to be altogether  disre- 
garded an establishment of this 
sort, that the scenery is such as to 
eratify and soothe the mind: di- 
rectly in front of ‘the college will 
be a fine expanse of water, on 
which vessels are continually pass- 
ing to or from Calcutta; and, on 
the opposite bank, is the line of 
villas which adorn the Garden 
Reach. It may also be expected, 
that the college chapel will afford 
an opportunity of attending the 
service of the church, to several of 
the residents on that side of the 
water, who are at present precluded 
from it by the difficulty of crossing 
the river.” 

His lordship adds— 

“ [| do not conceive it to be ad- 
visable, that the buildings should 
be on the narrow scale which might 
answer, perhaps, for a mere begin- 
ning, when we consider how exten- 
sive is the field of operation con- 
templated; nor would any thing 
which disappointed the public ex- 
pectation, or seemed unworthy of 
the national effort, to which, in a 
great measure, the institution will 
owe its origin, be found to prefer 
a powerful claim to future support. 
I do not, indeed, consider the first 
expense or the buildings to be so 
much an object of calculation and 
solicitude, as the perpetual mainte- 
nance of the establishment in vi- 
gour and activity: and when the 
college shail have been completed 
on a liberal scale, and its objects 
shall be generally known and _ just- 
ly appreciated, donations and lega- 
cies will, we may trust, come in 
to the aid of any funds already pos- 
sessed for its support, and enable it 
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to become a seminary for missicns to 
every part of india. 


* My views of the tysefulness of 


the establishment have not at ail 
contracted since I had the honour 
of proposing it. In arder to its 
realizing these views, it must be 
capable of educating pupils, not 
only irom the provinces within this 
archdeaconry, where  Hindoosta- 
nee and be nvalee are the languages 
principally used; but also in due 
time, from districts where the Ta- 
mul, the Teloogoo, the Miahratta, 
the Cinealese, and perhaps the 
Malay. and one or two others, are 
respectively vernacular ; that is to 
say, from almost every part of the 
continent and islands of Asia sub- 
ject to British authority, as con- 
templated im the King’s Letter. 
But this will require resident moon- 
shees, from the several districts ; 
whe shall be competent to teach 
their respective languages to Eng- 
lish missionaries, during their resi- 
dence in college, before they pro- 
ceed to their stations ; and also to 
assist the prolessors in conveying 
instruction to pupils brought from 
the same countries, as well as in 


makine translations for the use of 


the inhabitants. But this supposes 
buildings co-extensive with the ob- 
jects of the institution : the moon- 
shees must, in time, be numerous ; 
and tle students must be as many 
as may be required to keep up a 
supply of native missionaries, ca- 
techists, and schoolmasters, for all 
the stations which we may be en- 
abled to support. 

‘* Our printing — establishment 
must also, after « time, be con- 
siderable ; "and it will form a very 
important department of our la- 
bours. A difficulty, indeed, is 
sometimes found in the 
proper channels for the distribu- 
tion of what is printed; but, in 
this respect, we shall possess pre- 
eminent advantages. Independent- 
lv of our missionaries, &c. we may 
look to the co-operation of the 
Syistrict Committees of the Socicty 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 


want of 


[ App. 


for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
established at the three presiden- 
cies, and at Colombo; and, more 
recently, at Prince of Wales’s 
island, in the Straits of Malacca : 
so that every part of India and the 
islancs is within ine sphere of their 
agency ; and, in co-operating with 
the College in’ the distribution of 
works issiing from its press, they 
would materialiy increase their own 
efliciency. 

* Upon the selection of the pro- 
have nothing to add to 
the remarks offered in my former 
letter: it is only to repeat in 
substance, what | then submitted 
to the Sociely, to observe, that 
upon the ability, the zeal, and the 
piety of these persons, every thing, 
under Providence, will depe nd.’ 

In a_ subseque nt letter, his lord- 
ship writes—* The buildings will 
contain accommodation for three 
professors, married ; one (newly ar- 
rived) missionary, married; one 
missionary, unmarried; and twenty 
students ; and proportionably more 
students, if any of the professors 
and all the missionaries be single 
men. One or two rooms may also 
be appointed for lectures. A range 
of offices will be detached. The 
printing-house is not included; but 
it will not be immediately required : 
there will be room in college, to 
carry on the printing, for a year 
or two probably after the college 
is opened. The appearance of the 
whole from the river will be very 
striking ; and such as the first col- 
legiate institution 4tounded in_ this 
country ought to exhibit.’ 

Influenced by his lordship’s ap- 
peal for support to the College, the 
Committee of the Church Mission- 
ary Society have followed up their 
former vote of 5000/., toward the 
erection of the college, by a dona- 
tion of L000/. from the Society, for 
the year 1822; and they express 

hope of being enabled to appre- 
priate the same sum annually in 
aid of its objects, 


fessors. I 








NATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


[nN adverting to the Central School, 
the Committee, in their Tenth Re- 
port, repeat their unabated satis- 
faction at the manner in which the 
boys’ school is conducted, under 
the superintendence of the Rev. W. 
Johnson. The girls’ schoo] has un- 
dergone material improvement un- 
der the management of Mrs. Mor- 
gan: the practice of the details of 
the system has become more per- 
fect, the behaviour of the girls 
more orderly, and their advance- 
ment in elementary learning more 
satisiactory; and the benefits of 
this improvement appear to be felt 
by their parents. The numbers 
have increased within the year. 
The Committee have always been 
anxious to enforce a due attention 
to the working department in this 
school, under the conviction, that, 
with a view to the future comfort 
and usefulness of the female poor, 
this must ever form an _ essential 
branch of their education. The 
girls of the upper class spend the 
whole of their time in working, 
with the exception of one hour de- 
voted to reading, writing, and reli- 
gious exercises. 

The average number of boys at 
present in the school is 486; and 
of girls, 285. More than one third 
of the average number of children 
in the school are annually sent forth 
into the world, furnished with ele- 
mentary instruction, and trained 
to good habits; and, if the same 
proportion may be taken for the 
whole of the National schools in 
the kingdom, a very high idea will 
be conveyed of the benefits which 
the public are deriving from these 
institutions. 

The Central School has conti- 
nued to lend its assistance freely 
to schools in different parts of the 
kingdom, whenever applications 
have been made. In the course of 
the year, 164 schools have been as- 
sisted with temporary or permanent 
teachers, or by the instruction of 
persons sent up fromthem. Teach- 


ers of both sexes, of a superior class, 





have requested to be admitted into 
the Central School, for the purpose 
of applying the system to the higher 
branches of education. Some oi 
the training masters of the school 
have been appointed to conduct 
grammar-schools; and many boys 
instructed in the school, and trained 
as teachers, have succeeded to the 
appointment of National  school- 
niasters. 

Nor has the assistance aflorded 
by the Ceatral School been con- 
fined to the limits of this kingdom. 
On an application received from 
the Committee at Calcutta, a mas- 
ter was provided to conduct the 
National School at that presidency. 
A schoolmaster destined for Van 
Dieman’s Land, two native Negroes 
for Sierra Leone, and several Mis- 
sionaries intended to proceed to 
foreign settlements, have been ad- 


mitted for instruction in the course of 


the year. 

The number of schools united 
during the year, is 107; the total 
number of schools in union is 1721. 
The increase of scholars in the 
tenth year, is calculated at 15,000; 
making a total of 235,000 under 
education, or of nearly 300,000, if 
the children be added who are edu- 
cated according to the National 
system, though not in schools in 
union with the Society. 

The grants made during the year 
have been 35 in number, and have 
amounted to 20287. 

The Committee remark, in refer- 
ence to a legacy of 5000/. three per 
cents. by the late James Hayes, 
Esg., that had it not been for this 
accession to their funds, they would, 
before this, have found  them- 
selves insolvent; and must el- 
ther have suspended their opera- 
tions, or have renewed their de- 
mands on the generosity of the 
British public. They at present 
have between four and five thou- 
sand pounds remaining at their dis- 
posal; and they intend to continue 
to dispense this sum in the mannet 
which they shall deem most con 
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ducive to the great ends for the pro- 
motion of which it is committed to 
their charge. 

The net income of the year, in- 
dependently of Mr. Hayes’s legacy, 
was 2424]. 5s. Od.; while the ex- 
penditure amounted to 4082/. 17s. 
Od. 

The Committee, in closing their 
Report, briefly recapitulate some 
facts connected with the institution 
— progress of the Society. 

A period of ten years,” they 
sane ‘ has now elapsed since 
the Society was first established ; 
at the time of its commencement, 
the mechanism of the powerful and 
admirable system which the world 
owes to the Rev. Dr. Bell, was not 
only spreading itself in different 
parts of the kingdom, but was ap- 
plied to rear the population of the 
country in indifference to the Esta- 
blished Church, or in alienation 
from its communion. To direct 
that mechanism to a better and 
sounder purpose—the education of 
the poor in the principles of the 
Church of England—was the direct 
object for which the National So- 
ciety was formed. And what has 
been the consequence r In the 
short space of ten years, between 
1700 and 1800 schools have been 
established, in direct union with it; 
others have been tormed essentially 
on its principles; from 250,000 to 
300,000 poor children are, at this 
time, imbibing the sound instruc- 
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tion there afforded; and they verily 
believe that they cannot err on the 
side of exaggeration, when they 
state, that little less than one mil- 
lion of individuals must have risen 
into life and been mingled in the 
mass of society, carrying with them 
those sound principles, and right tecl- 
ings, and excellent habits, which these 
institutions are so well calculated to 
impart. 

“ Nor let it be forgotten, that 
the Society, which has been the 
central spring of these great move- 
ments, and has given such impulse 
to the public feelings on this subject, 
has derived no part of its resources 
from the public purse, but entirely 
from the private contributions of in- 
dividuals. 

“ Much has already been efiect- 
ed, but much also remains to be 
done. The Society would be most 
happy to be enabled to carry on 
their operations in future from some 
permanent sources of income, and 
to be spared the necessity of re- 
newing their appeals to that public 
which has already so liberally sup- 
plied them: but, under all cir- 
cumstances, they trust that it will 
be generally felt, that the great 
cause of national education cannot 
be intrusted to better hands, or pro- 
moted by means more calculated, 
than those which have hitherto been 
adopted, to give it vigour, perma: 
nence, and stability.” 


CLERGY ORPHAN SCHOOL. 


We collect from the last Report 
ef this institution, the following ac- 
count of its object and _ present 
state. 

The clergy of England and Wales 
amount to more than 10,000. The 
income of a large proportion of 
this number, probably of one half, 
is such, that, though managed with 
the grez atest prudence, it cannot 
afford the means of making a pro- 
vision for an orphan family. It 
happens also, not  unfrequently, 
that the father, after haying been 


placed in a situation which might 
have enabled him to accomplisl: 
this most desirable object, is 
snatched away from his children 
by a premature death. Distress 
must therefore often unavoidably 
result from these causes ; and the 
object of this useful and laudable 
charity is to provide for the main- 
tenance and education of orphans 
thus circumstanced. 

The schools instituted for this pul- 
pose were conducted for several 
vears af Acton and Lisson-Green 
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pon a smaller scale; but in the year 
1312, a spacious building, calculated 
for the reception of more than 160 
children, was erected by subscription, 
ina healthy situation in St. John’s 
Wood R oad, near the Regent’s Park, 
Mar y-le-bone. 

The schools for the male and fe- 
male orphans are brought together 
for the purpose of being more eflec- 

tually superintended by the Commit- 

tees; but they are still, as they were 
originally, in all respe cts distinct and 
separate. The education in these 
schools is conducted upon the Na- 
‘ional system. 

The number of children whieh 
the schools are capable of receiving 
is much greater than the present 
funds of the charity are able to 
maintain ; and at every election the 
painful necessity recurs of passing 
over cases of urgent distress. But, 
in determinine the extent of the 
building, the Committee were guided 
not by the actual, but by the proba- 
ble, future revenue of the institution : 
for they felt assured that, whe n 
schools were erected to contain an 
increased number of orphans, an in- 
creased influx of contributions would 
enable them to carry their design into 
full effect. 

At the completion of the present 
building, the number of children on 
ithe establishment scarcely exceed- 
ed eighty, whereas the number at 
present is about one hundred; and 
ihe whole number educated by the 
Society, since its first establishment, 
amounts to more than nine hundred. 

The institution is not of a local 
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but of a general nature: it does not 
select its obje cts from the metropolis, 
or its vicinity; but, as far as its 
means extend, it takes under its pro- 
tection the orphans of the clergy, 
wherever they may be found. Ii ap- 
pears from the list of ninety-eight 
orphans upon the esti iblishment in 
1820, that three only were taken 
from London and Middlesex ; eleven 
from the adjoining counties, Berks, 
Bucks, Essex, Herts, Kent, and 
Surry; fourteen from Somerset, De- 
von, Cornwall, Jersey, and Gueri- 
sey; thirteen trom the province of 
York,seventeen from the principality 
of Wales, and forty from other parts 
of England. 

The Committee trust, that at no 
distant period the extended benefi- 
cence both of the clergy and the 
laity, will enable them, under the 
blessing ‘of Divine Providence, to 
give full operation to the design of 
the institution. 

The pecuniary receipts for the 
55134: the cost ot 


year have been 

the maintenance of the children 
has been, boys, 1725/., and girls, 
11182. 


In glancing our eye over the list 
of children at present in the schools, 
all whose names and parents are 
mentioned, we observe fourteen 


out of families of six children ; 
six out of families of seven: four 
out of families of eight; twelve 


out of families of nine; ten out of 
families of ten; six out of families 
of eleven; six out of families of 
twelve; and one out of a family o' 
fifteen. 
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Rev. R. T. Whailey, M. A. (Prebendary 
ef Wells) Ilehester and Yeovilton RR. 
-omersetshire. 

Rey. John Turner, Corston V. Somer- 
setshire. 

Rev. T. Beckwith, F 
tinghamshire. 

Rev. R. H. Barham (Rector of Snargate) 
'o be a Minor Canon of St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral. 


East Retford V. Not- 


Mant, 
in the 


Mountsea V. and 
diocess of Killa 


Rev. R. M. 
Killodiernan R. 


loe, Ireland. 

Rev. Mr. Dent, Cockerham V. Lanca 
shire 

Hon. and Rev. Henry Townshend 


M. A. to the consolidated RR. of Brome 
and Oakely, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. H. Bromby, (Vicar of Hull 
Cheswardine V. Salop 
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Rev. Richard Rice Venables, D. D. 
Newchurch R. Radnorshire. 

Rev. Thomas Garbett, to a Minor Ca- 
nonry in Peterborough Cathedral. 

Rev. J. C. White, M. A. Rawreth R. in 
Essex. 

Rev. Arthur H. Kenny, D. D. (Dean ot 
Achonry) St. Olave’s R. Southwark, vice 
Greene, resigned. . 

Rev. E. G. Marsh, M. A. toa Prebend in 
the Collegiate Church of Southwell. 

Rev. Walter Gee, B.D. Week St. Mary 
R. Cornwall, 

Rev. Edw. John Howman, B.A. Hec- 
kering KR. with Mattishall Burgh an- 
nexed. 

Rev. J. B. Sharpe, Martin R. near Horn- 
castle. 

Rev. Liscombe Clarke, to be the new 
Prebend of Hereford Cathedral. 

Rev. D. Licyd, to be Chaplain of Has- 
lar Hospital. 

Rev. J. Warneford, to the Living of 
Lienellin, Monmouthshire. 

Rev. J. Jetferson, Archdeacon of Col- 
chester, Witham V. Essex, vice Downes 
deceased. 

Rev. Edw. Jones, M.A. of Milton 
otherwise Middleton Keynes R. Bucks. 

Rev. J. Scobell, B.A. All Saints R. 
Lewes. 

Rev. H. 5B. Greene, Long Parish R. 
Hants, vice Lawrence. 

Rev. E. Bankes, to a Prebendal Stall 
in Gloucester Cathedral, vice Griffith. 

Rey. C. Sumuer, St. Helen’s V. Abing- 
don. 

Rey. W. Horne, M. A. Otham R. Kent. 

Rev. W. Smyth, South Elkington V. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. James Edwards, Llanmadock R. 
Glamorgan, on the presentation of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Rev. James Robson, Ainderby Steeple 
V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. P. Lowther, Barton Blount R. 
Derbyshire. 

Rev. J. Royle, Islington V. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. J. Farington, to the New 
Church of St. James, Rochdale. 

Rev. Geo. Andrews, Sixth Preacher of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

Rev. J. H. Barber, B. A. Aston Sand- 
ford R. Buckingham 

Rev. C. J. Burton, Lydd V. Kent. 

Rev. H. Wiles, M. A. Hitchin V. Herts. 

Rev. J. Hodgson, M. A. Kennington V. 
Kent. 

Rev. H. Law, Childwall V. Lancashire. 

Rev. R. Cruttwell, LL. B. Spexhall R. 
Suifolk. 

Rev. Edward Paske, M. A. Battisford 
V. Suffolk. 

Rev. L. R. Brown, B. A. Thorington R. 
Suffolk. 


Rev. J. Homfray, B. A. one of the Mi 
nisters of St. George’s Chapel, Great Yar- 
mouth. 

Rev. J. Surtees, to a Prebend at Bris 
tol. 

Rev. Henry W. Whinfield, Battlesdon 
R. Northamptonshire. 

Rev. Charles Mackie, M. A. Quarley R 
Hants. 

Rev. Joseph Bardgett, Meimerby K 
Cumberland. 

Rev. Hugh Morgan, B. D. Palector in 
Divinity in Hereford Cathedral, to be Ca 
non Residentiary in that Church. 

Rev. Charles Taylor, M. A. (head mas 
ter of Heretord Cathedral Schoo!) Mad- 
ley V. with Tiberton annexed. 

Rev. Denis Browne, to be Rector and 
Vicar of the Union of Loughrea, Ireiand 

Rev. James Jenkins. of Blaenafon, Ca- 
pel Newydd Perpetual Curacy. 

Rey. H. Fardell, prebendary of Ely, 
Tydd St. Giles’s R. Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. T. Pickthall, Broxbourn V. Herts. 

Rev. John Bull, Sowton R. Devon. 

Rev. Thomas Paddon, M.A. Great 
Mattishall V with the Rectory or tree 
chapel ot Pasley, Noriolk. 

Rev. Isaac Mossop, Vicar of Cranbrook, 
to the Perpetual Curacy of Nonington, 
with Womenswould Kent. 

Rev. H. J. Rose, M.A. Horsham V 
Sussex. 

Rev. John Williams, Powerstock V 
Dorset. 

tev. T. Mortimer to be Lecturer of St 
Lecnard’s, Shoreditch. 

Rev. V. Ellice, Walton R. Bucks. 

Rev. R. Smith, (chaplain to the Duke oi 
Devonshire,) Stavely R. Derbyshire. 

Rev. G. R. Gleig, Ashby Perpetual Cu 
racy, vice C. J. Burton, resigned. 

Rev. J. Fayrer, St. Teath V. Cornwall 

Rev. T. Jones, Liandian V. Glamor- 
ganshire. 

Rev. H. Pooley, Newlyn V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Billington, Kenardington V. 
kent. 

Rev. Mr. Champney, Badsworth R. nea: 
Pontefract. 

Rev. F. S. Bevan, Carleton Rode R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Henry Harrison, M. A. Shimp- 
ling R. Norfolk. 

DISPENSATIONS. 

Rev. Joseph Baylis, M. A. Rector of St 
Mary-de-Crypt, in Gloucester, to hold the 
Vicarage of Mickleton with Ebrington 
annexed. 

Rev. H. J. Ridley, M.A. to hold the 
Rectory of Abinger, Surrey, with Newdi- 
gate in the same county. 

Rey. James Blackburn, M. A. Vicar of 
Gainford, Durham, to hold the adjoining 
Rectory of Romaldkirk. 
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ERRATA. 
Page 765, col. 2, line 39, for past, read part. 
Page 796, col. 2, line 9 from bottom, dele and 
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